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Giving the Taleshens Life 


There must be the guardians 
of the wires to keep them vital 
with speech-carrying electrical 


Wherever your thought goes 
your voice may go. You can 
talk across the continent as if 
face to face. Your telephone 
is the latch to open for you any 
door in the land. 


There is the web of wires. 
The many switchboards. The 
maze of apparatus. The mil- 
lions of telephones. All are 
parts of a country-wide mechan- 
ism for far-speaking. The 
equipment has cost over 2 bil- 
lion dollars, but more than 
equipment is needed. 


currents. There must be those 
who watch the myriads of tiny 
switchboard lights and answer 
your commands. There must 
be technicians of every sort to 
construct, repair and operate. 


A quarter of a million men 
and women are united to give 
nation-wide telephone service. 
With their brains and hands 
they make the Bell System 
live. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward Better Service 
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Right at Home You May 


Enjoy the Wonders of the World 


When Paris is mentioned, or London, or Yellowstone—when something 
happens in Japan or your book speaks of some far corner of the earth— 
you can be familiar with these places, their people, their features of in- 
terest, their history and customs. Go to The New International Ency- 
clopaedia and get the whole story in an interesting article with splendid 
photographs that actually picture what you want to know. 


And in the same way you can get from this great work full information 
,on any worth-while subject in which you are interested whether it be 
science or literature—history or religion—industry or art. For into 
this one great work has been collected, by a corps of intellectual giants, 
all the world’s knowledge for you to draw upon at will. 


THE NEW 
INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


What home of culture can afford to be without this ready source of in- 
formation on every subject under the sun? Who can measure the value 
of having immediately available the facts on every question that may 
come up? When you possess The New International Encyclopaedia 
you can get the answer to all your questions—instantly. For this great 
work contains many thousand more articles than any other encyclo- 
paedia. You will find it everywhere accepted as the standard reference 
work of America—in its educational institutions, government depart- 
ments, libraries and courts. 


May We Send You This Interesting Booklet? 


“THE MAN WHO KNOWS” 


It is a profusely illustrated little book con- 
taining brief but significant stories of three of 
history’s greatest characters, and, in addition, 
“A Little Story About You.” It is an illuminat- 
ing book which you will thoroughly enjoy and 
from which you may get a suggestion of real 
value in your career. There is as well full infor- 
mation about The New International Encyclo- 
paedia, how this great work has been developed, 
and what its actual, everyday value will be to you. 
The coupon brings 

the booklet with § popp, meap & co. 

our compliments— 143 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


no cost or obliga- Send me, without cost or obligation, a copy of 

i the rer “The Man Who Knows,” and full irformati 

ion whatever. Mz \ s,’ and full information 
= eet fi & alt ‘ tion . 4 about The New International Encyclopaedia.” 


ti Sseonanninerss _ DODD, MEAD $ Sane 
=? Usha: eg pests & COMPANY Street Address 


City and State.... 
443 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 


‘fe Man 
Who Knows 


Occupation ... 
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The Editors of CurRENT History Maca- 
ZINE do not assume responsibility for the 


return of manuscripts. 
* * * * 


Current History begins 1924 with a print 
order for the January issue of 100,000 copies; 
the number is computed on the basis of minimum 
requirements, 

* * ES 

Ray Stannard Baker, whose brilliant article 
on the Versailles Treaty is a feature of this 
issue, enjoys the confidence of former President 
Wilson to a greater degree perhaps than any 
other writer. The proofs of his article were 
submitted in advance to Mr. Wilson by the 
Editor with an invitation that he comment on it. 
Through his Secretary the former President in 
reply pays this tribute to Mr. Baker: “Mr. Wil- 
son has unlimited confidence in Mr. Baker’s in- 
tegrity and ability as a writer on the subject 
covered by the article.” 

* * & 

Dr. R. M. Stimpson, British Government 
Medical Officer at Porus, Jamaica, writes to the 
Editor under date of Nov. 26, 1923, as follows: 

Although you must be a very busy man, I 
hope that you will find time to accept my quota 
of congratulations in handing over to the read- 
ing public of the world such articles as from 
time to time appear in the CURRENT HISTORY 
MaGaZINE. In this month’s issue (November) an 
able article appears on the French-African 
Empire by M. Henri Martin Barzun, lecturer 
on French Civilization in Lehigh University, 
Pa., U. S. A. This article is of much historical 
value. I thank you for such a _ publication. 
CuRRENT History MaGAzIne is the ablest of all 
magazines printed in the English language that 
it has been my pleasure to read. So extensive 
in its scope, so full of world’s happenings, that 
I cannot afford to do without a copy. 

a ae 

William H. Short, Executive Director of the 
League of Nations Non-Partisan Association, of 
which former Justice of the Supreme Court John 
H. Clarke is President, writes to the Editor 
under date of Nov. 14 as follows: 

It is a pleasure to commend the November 
number of CuRRENT History and to say that I 
have found in it more valuable material than I 
remember to have seen in any other single pub- 
lication for a long time. If it continues at this 
high level, it will surely make itself essential 
to a large number of readers, 

* * & 

The Editor is in receipt of a letter from 

E. S. Gregg, Chief of the Transportation Divi- 


sion, United States Department of Com- 





merce, transmitting a report of the Americar 
Consul at Port au Prince, Haiti, in which he states 
that “the National Haitien Overseas Navigation 
Company, which was organized in New York, as 
reported in the CurrENT History MAGAZINE, to 
operate under the subsidy from the Haitian Goy- 
ernment to carry passengers between New York 
and Port au Prince, has never been registered 
with the authorities of Port au Prince and no 
subvention has been granted to this company.” 
The American Consul adds: “As there are sey- 
eral lines competing now for the carriage of 
freight and passengers between the United States 
and Haiti there would not seem to be any eco- 
nomic demand for a subvention to such a line, 
and the present state of the finances of the 
country would certainly not warrant a subvention 
of the kind mentioned.” 

* * a 

“Woman’s Changing Morality”’—The Ed- 
itor has received letters from all parts of the 
country, chiefly from women occupying different 
positions—educators, mothers-superior, women 
prominent in public life, progressive feminists, 
and the old-fashioned mid-Victorian type—pro- 
testing in vigorous terms against the implications 
in the article by Miss Alyse Gregory on the 
morality of women. The opposite point of view, 
which appears in this issue, is written by a 
woman of distinction, whose official position has 
enabled her to obtain the point of view of prob- 
ably a more numerous body of women through- 
out the country than any other representative of 
her sex. 

Dr. A. D. Bush, Department of Pharmacology, 
Emory University, comments on Miss Gregory's 
article as follows: 

The author seems to take it for granted that 
women are becoming less moral because of the 
following adduced proofs: 

_ 1. Certain novelists have portrayed their hero- 
ines as women who have lost virginity before 
marriage and yet make excellent marriages. 

2. The Freudian formulas. 

3. The election by some undetached city fe- 
males of lives of private prostitution. 

On the slender basis of these three counts the 
author, herself a woman of the finer type, 
writes an article that on the face of it implies 
that the morality of woman is changing for the 
worse. But neither the author, nor any one else 
of calm perspicacity, believes any such thing. 
Take the third count first. Your author says: 
“Over vast stretcnes of the United States, and 
certainly in the small towns and villages, young 
girls and women * * * are living lives of im- 
peccable chastity,” ‘‘but in the great cities * * * 
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An Invitation to the Reader 


If you are not a regular subscriber to Current His- 
tory detach the appended order and mail to the 
Circulation Manager, so that you will have delivered 
to you each month a copy of the Magazine. 


If you are a subscriber we will extend your sub- 
scription one year from the date of its expiration and 
also send a copy for one year to any address in the 
United States (50c. additional for Canada) on receipt 
of $5.50, instead of $6.00 for both. 


The value of the Magazine will steadily increase. 


The World Survey by twelve eminent historians will 
be developed as the plan matures and will continue 
to be a feature of each issue. The quality and distinc- 
tion of the contributions will be maintained; the 
policy of the periodical as an impartial historian of 
contemporary events will be rigidly adhered to. 


Circulation Dept., Current History Magazine, 
Times Bldg., Times Square, New York: 


Send the magazine as indicated below; remittance will follow receipt of bill. 


Check here Si ie , 
if'renenci’ If additional copy 


is desired fill out 
| | these blanks [3° 
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many of them are apt to drift into casual or 
steady relationships with certain men friends 
which may or may not end in matrimony.” 
That simply means, what probably most peo- 
ple accept unquestioningly, that the vast major- 
ity of our girls and women are clean-minded 
and self-respecting; but that in the great cities 
there are a few woo prefer to live on a very 
much inferior moral plane. 


The evidence from novels has as much validity 
as that from the theatres and ‘‘movies.’’ Writers 
of questionable books, like the producers of 
coarse and indelicate plays, mistakenly think 
they can make money more rapidly by shocking 
decent people and by appealing to the bestiality 
of others; hence the quality of tneir wares. But 
the output proves only the temperament of the 
producer; it certainly does not measure the 
quality of those whom they seek to draw down 
to their level. 

As to the Freudian formulas, they are the 
highly welcome bulwark of tine loose thinker, 
the libertine, the phallolater and their numerous 
male apologists. Undoubtedly they were born, 
even aS Smugly as they are used today, to de- 
fend the fallacious doctrine: ‘‘Sum, ergo estes.” 
But they have no scientific validity either in 
physiology or psychology. Even their pet excuse 
that the reproductive instinct is the most pow- 
erful of all animal and human instincts is not 
true. More powerful are the instincts of self- 
preservation, hunger, thirst, rage, shame, paren- 
tal solicitude, love of the approbation of others, 
altruism. 


The balance of Miss Gregory’s article is excel- 
lent; it might well be entitled ‘‘The Clarifying 
Morality of Women’ as shown by the feminist 
movement which is demanding, as she says, 
“ovreater Chastity for men rather than more sex 
freedom for women.’’ 

Dr. E. J. Doering, Senior Surgeon (Re- 
serve) U. S. Public Health Service, Chicago, 
writes regarding Miss Gregory’s article: 

Though she is in favor of more tolerant stand- 
ards, she does not in any way give the first 
argument against the conditions which she 
claims exist. To get an impression from the 
feminine side we submitted the article to a very 
brilliant woman, who, as an artist, has oppor- 
tunity to get acquainted with the various classes 
of society. She writes: 

Miss Gregory’s article is certainly very interest- 
ing. The matter of one moral standard for both 
men and women is, of course, splendid as far as 
principle goes, but nature, unfortunately, disre- 
gards principle. It is obvious that the writer 
overlooks the medical side of the question which 
makes her argument weak. It seems to me that 
the moral conditions described by Miss Gregory 
following the war must necessarily lead to an in- 
crease of venereal disease and illegitimate chil- 
dren. Isn’t it possible to secure actual statistics 
proving this? It would certainly be a convincing 
answer to Miss Gregory’s statement that the 


modern woman she pictures is of greater use to 
the community. 


The above question we can answer by stating 
that statistics show that in Europe there has 
been a very great increase in illegitimate chil- 
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dren; also a very great spread of diseases, 
which, in itself, is a direct answer to Miss 
Gregory’s article. Unfortunately, the statistics 
in the United States are wholly unreliable, as 
only a small percentage of social diseases are 
reported in spite of all regulations to the con- 
trary, and the same holds good as to the num- 
ber of illegitimate dnildren and the far greater 


number of criminal operations. 

We need only to call attention to the action of 
the Moscow Soviet this month (November, 1923), 
when, by unanimous vote;of the Soviet authori- 
ties of Russia, prostitution has been recognized 
as a profession, in order:to combat the terrible 
increase of disease in Russia, on the supposition 
that, as a recognized profession, these women 
would be more careful in preventive measures 
which, of course, will be without avail. It all 
goes to show tine state of affairs winked at by 
the talented author in the article referred to 
and how immediate and disastrous the results 
would be, 


These conditions (temporary in our belief) 
may easily be attributed to the greater freedom 
which millions of women had during the war 
and the general hysteria following. We are a 
great believer in the principle that the pendulum 
swings both ways. The statement by Miss 
Gregory that these modern girls and women are 
a little hard, aggressive, obvious, and lack 
gentleness of bearing and softness of voice, but 
that compared to their Victorian prototypes, so 
meek and petulant and useless, these practical, 
disillusioned modern women, in spite of serious 
lapses, are in the end of greater use to the 
community and to their friends, we challenge 
and say, ‘‘Decidedly, no!” It simply means, in 
plain English, a vast increase in diseases, a 
vast increase of children born out of wedlock 
and a vast increase in the number of courtesans. 
We recommend again what we recommended 
twenty-five years ago in an address before the 
Chicago Medico-Legal Society, which has since 
been endorsed by various women’s clubs, &c., 
namely: That illicit relationship resulting in 
children should constitute a legal marriage and 
where it is clearly a case of bigamy, that the 
child legally assume the name of its father and 
be legally entitled to his support and property 
rights, as is now the case in several European 
countries. This would change at once the whole 
situation and instead of articles on the changing 
morality of women, we would then have in- 
numerable articles on the changing morality of 
men! ‘ 

* * 


The Editor of The Evening News, San Jose, 
Cal., in his issue of Nov. 19, pokes a little fun 
at the Library Board of that city for excluding 
Professor Albert Bushnell Hart’s history on ac- 
count of his statement to the effect that all 
the Americans during the Revolutionary period 
were not loyal to the Republic and so forth. 

“The New York Times,’’ says the Editor of 

The Evening News, ‘‘boasts that it prints all the 

news that’s fit to print, but it must have missed 

at least one important story, for it has engaged 
that dangerous scalawag, Professor Albert Bush- 
nell Hart of Harvard, to make a monthly survey 
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3~be it the pronunciation of- 
Bolsheviki, the spelling of a puzzling word, the location of Murman (asly 
the meaning of blighty, ace,tank,ukulele,ctc., this Supreme Authority- 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


contains an accurate, final answer. =: 400,000 Words. 2700 Pages. 6000 Illustrations. 


** G.& C.MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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of American events for its magazine, CURRENT 
Histoky. Now, if the old Times had been awake, 
it would have known that the Supreme Court of 
Literary Censorship, alias the majority of the 
San Jose Library Board, had long ago decided 
that Hart was a wife-murderer, a Chinese lottery 
ticket vendor, and an adulterator of horseradish, 
and that his books on American history, though 
good enough for Harvard, weren’t good enough for 
San Jose, by hicory crickum. The library trustees 
will undoubtedly remove CurRrENT History from 
the sacred shelves of the local library until Hart 
is fired.’’ 


Bolton Hall, attorney, of New York City, 
writes to the Editor as follows: 
THE CURRENT HISTORY MAGAZINE does not make 
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as general an appeal as could be wished in the 
interests of popular~-education. The multitude 
still wants ‘‘bread and circuses’’—to be fed and 
amused. James Mill said that ‘‘most persons 
are unwilling to undergo the arduous labor of 
thought.’’ To the few, the exercise of thinking 
furnishes the keenest of all delights, and as a 
sheer method of entertainment it has greater 
possibilities than any of the sports or shows 
which are usually assumed to be the only 
method by which man can be entertained. I 
doubt the truth of the dictum that thinking is 
the hardest work man can do. The efforts men 
put forth in playing baseball, football or even 
to get tickets for a show are very much harder 
than thought, and the reason people generally 
think thinking hard work is that thinking to 
most of them is synonymous with memorizing. 





THE AMERICAN CONSTITUTION, AS IT PROTECTS 
Private Ricuts, by Frederick Jesup Stimson, 
LL. D., 240 pages, price $2.50, published by 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. The book 
treats of the human aspects of the American 
Constitution in simple manner. It is a presenta- 
tion of the principles rooted in human experience 
which give the Constitution its vitality and of 
the manner in which they apply to the problems 
of our present changing society. 


Memories OF AN Active Lire, by Charles R 
Flint, 349 pages, published by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York. The writer has lived a life of 
continuous adventure and was associated with 
many large. enterpises of international impor- 
tance, and his reminiscences have a _ historical 
value. His executive genius and energy are 
shown in his dealings with the South American 
Governments and with Russia during the Russo- 
Japanese War, and he tells with vigor the inside 
story of the part he played in the organization 
of successful corporations in the United States. 


Economics oF THE Hour, by J. St. Loe 
Strachey, Editor of The Spectator, London, pub- 
lished by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 234 pages, 
price $2. The book is a defense of individualism, 
independence and freedom and a plea for the 
preservation of character as the worker’s greatest 
asset. The author brings common sense idealism 
into the discussion of present-day economic 
problems. 


\irrrors oF Downinc StrEET (new editiony, 
by “A Gentleman With a Duster,” 193 pages, 
price $2.50, published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. The new edition of this famous 
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work contains two additional chapters on Lord . 


Derby and Lord Grey, with photographs. 


RicHarD OLNEY AND His Pustic Service, by 
Henry James, 335 pages, price $5, published by 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. An authori- 
tative and readable book on the Former Attorney 
General and Secretary of State during the Cleve- 
land Administration, illuminating from a new 
angle some of the most momentous episodes of 
the period, particularly the great railroad strike 
and the Venezuelan crisis. 


T. Jerrerson Coo.ince, an autobiography, 311 
pages, price $6, published by Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston. Mr. Coolidge was United 
States Minister to France in 1892-93, took a 
prominent part in the development of industrial 
New England and the railroads of the West after 
the Civil War, and served on the Joint High Com- 
mission to settle difficulties between the United 
States and England. 

My RHINELAND JourNAL, by General Henry 
T. Allen, 592 pages, price $6, published by 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. The writer 
was the commanding officer of the American 
forces on the Rhine, and the journal is an inti- 
mate daily record. It explains the genesis of 
events now taking place in the Ruhr Valley anil 
deals with the development of the British, French 
and German policies. It should appeal to Amer- 
icans as a unique, human document. 


We anv Our History, by Professor Albert 
Bushnell Hart; We anp Our Work, by James 
French Johnson: WE AND Our GOVERNMENT, by 
Jeremiah W. Jenks and Rufus Daniel Smith; all 
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published -by The American Viewpoint Society, 
New York. Our History, 320 pages, price $1.80; 
Our GoOvEeRNMENT, 224 pages, price $1.50; Our 
Worx, 304 pages, price $2.15. The three books 
present a clear survey of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of economics and history. They are 
illustrated with thousands of photographs and 
further embellished with striking full-page draw- 
ings by Hanson Booth. The viewpoint of the 
works presents history, biography and economics, 
not as occurrences, but as the acts of human 
beings. The style is simple, but the most dis- 
tinguishing feature of the works is the extraor- 
dinary number of illustrations which depict 
every phase of each episode that is treated. 
Tue History has more than 750 half-tone and 
line illustrations. Our Work has twenty full 
page drawings and fifty pictorial charts and 700 
half-tone and line illustrations; and Our Gov- 
ERNMENT has fourteen full page drawings and 
over 500 half-tone and line illustrations. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE Last CrusaDE, by Major 
Vivian Gilbert, 235 pages, published by William 
B. Feakins, Inc., New York, with a preface by 
Owen Wister, who declares it a story worth 
telling. The writer was with General Allenby 
in the Jerusalem campaign and tells his story 
with refreshing sincerity and humor and yet with 
a directness and detail which give it historical 
value. It may be characterized as a romance of 
reality; 

Mexico, AN INTERPRETATION, by Carleton Beals, 
280 pages, price $2.50, published by B. W. 
Huebsch, Inc., New York. The author has 
been a contributor to Current History Maca- 
ZINE and has furnished some interesting articles 
on Mexico. He is well qualified to explain 
Mexico, having taught English in the schools in 
Mexico City. The book deals at some length 
with the long struggle of the underlying popu- 
lation in Mexico against foreign capitalism and 
his experiences of native medieval tyranny. He 
urges American understanding rather than finan- 
cial exploitation as the great need of the Mexican 
people today. 

One Hunprep Years OF THE Monroe Doc- 
TRINE, by David Y. Thomas, Ph. D., Professor 
of History of the University of Arkansas, 580 
pages, price $4, published by The Macmillan 
Company, New York. The author, also a con- 
tributor to this magazine, develops the policy 
of isolation as the historical background of the 
Monroe policy and then traces the history of 
this policy in its various ramifications, not only 
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Tremendous, big-paying oppor- 
tunities are open for ambitious 
men in Modern Photography. This 
is the picture age. Magazine and 
newspaper publishers buy thou- 
Got Bictures °°’ F sands of photographs each year. 


**I took pictures ofa 


flood and sold’ them Every manufacturer sends out 
able to buy my house high priced pictures of his prod- 
ofpictures.’” °f ucts. Every homewants portraits. 
a Photography is a business running into 

. millions of dollars each year. And there is 


«$97 in Two Dayst I a great shortage of trained photographers. 


cember. Went out 
two days last week 1 EARN $3,000 to $10,000 a YEAR 
work and made $97,’’ ° : 
A. G. HUGHES, Hundreds of men are earning big money 
Kentucky. and establishing their own businesses. 
Even during spare time, while training, 
you can make $75 a week easily—no matter where you live! 


Amazing New Easy Method 


I show you, at home, how to do the kind of work turned out by 
the big studios in New York and Chicago! I show you how to 
make big money within 30 days! C.M. Cole bought a home with 
money he had made when only half way through his training. So 
well do I know what I can do for you that I guarantee under bond to 
return every cent of your tuition if you are not thoroughly satisfied. 


Professional View Camera FREE! 


Write at once for Free Camera Offer—I give you, 
free, a splendid professional view camera, You 
will be astonished and delighted. This offer 
open for short time only—so act quick! No obligation 


INTERNATIONAL STUDIOS, inc. 
Dept. 1199, 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, U.S. A. 
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Sources and Documents IIlustrating the 


AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
1764-1788 


and the formation of the Federal Constitution 
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Selected and Edited by 
S. E. Morison 


The American Revolution, the 
event which gave birth to the mod- 
ern United States, has never, up to 
the present, had a “‘source book’’ 
of its own at all comparable in ex- 
tent or exceilence to the classic work 
done for other periods. This omission 
Professor Morison has set himself to 
remedy. Professor Morison is Pro- 
fessor of American History in the 
University of Oxford and a Lecturer 
“~£ History at Harvard. Net $3.00. 
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Province- et wee (Our 
town =|) - sf American 
Wharf ‘ Theatre 
Theatre 


By amen M. SAYLER 
Author of ‘‘The Russian Theatre,”’ etc. 
With 25 illustrations by Lucie R. Sayler 


his is the season’s one comprehensive 
book on the theatre. It is at once 
stimulating, suggestive, illuminating, 
informative and provocative. $4.00 


At All Bookstores 
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in Europe and America but also in Africa, Asia 
and the Pacific, down to the conferences at 
Washington, Lausanne and Santiago 
It is a brilliant defense of the Monroe 
The author closes his book in re- 
ferring to the Washington conference as follows: 


Paris, 
(Chile). 
Doctrine. 


We have promised not to make any more 
aggressions at each other’s expense; perhaps 
the next step will be for the ‘‘advanced’’ 
nations not to ‘‘advance’’ any more at the 
expense of the weaker nations, and mutually 
to pledge themselves to restrain any one that 
does. When that day arrives, the Monroe 
Doctrine will not have been abandoned, but 
will have become what Woodrow Wilson 
sought to make of it—the guiding principle 
of action for the nations of the earth. Will 
another hundred years see the realization of 
this? 
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lein, 245 pages, price 7s. 6d., published by 
Leonard Parsons, London. A fascinating descrip- 
tion of Ruthenia and of the people that dwell 
there. 
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With an Introduction by Elihu Root 


A biography which is of special im- 
portance in the understanding of a 
very critical period in American history. 
It is a fascinating, detailed story which 
will not only settle all controversies re- 
garding Cleveland’s entire public life, 
but also reveals the man intimately in 
many moods. 


“Tt deserves a place among the few 
political biographies that stand out con- 
spicuously as literature.”—Lawrence F. 
Abbott in The New York Herald. Two vol- 
umes, boxed, $10.00 


Harper & Brothers, Publishers 
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versity Press, New York. This book, for which Mr. 
Asquith has written the introduction, is an en- 
deavor to trace in many fields the extent of the 
inheritance which the modern world owes to 
ancient Rome. The book is profusely illustrated. 


THE REBIRTH OF TURKEY, by Clair Price, 234 
pages, price $3, published by Thomas Seltzer, 
Inc., New York. This book is unique in value for 
a combination of qualities—its correct, historic 
background, its keen, understanding analyses, its 
authoritativeness and its excellent literary style. 
Certain articles which previously were printed in 
Current History MacazinE appear in the 
volume. 
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To “Advance in learning as you advance in life” 
is a splendid ideal. No man is ever too old to 
learn. Whatever hopes and aspirations you cher- 
ished ten or twenty years ago can be realized today 
if you learn to use your hidden powers. Many famous 
men. had not made signal successes of their lives 
until they had reached an advanced age. Commodore 
Vanderbilt, at 88, was the most active railroad man 
of his time. Columbus discovered America when 
he was over 50, Pasteur discovered his hydrophobia 
cure after he was 60. And there is no need to give 
up, even after you have attained success. “Uncle 
Joe’? Cannon is 85. Roosevelt was active to the 
last day of his career. Why should you give up, at 
your age? You will find that your personality, the 
prime factor in every one’s success, can be rebuilt 
for success by 
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both in public life and in the equally 

important fields of business and the 
community. For the chief of the Ameri- 
can Government, President Coolidge, it has 
been a month full of consultations and 
public statements on a variety of occasions, 
leading up to the climax of his first annual 
message to Congress. 

Among those expressions of his mind 
which connect him with his countrymen 
and countrywomen was a statement (Nov. 
6) that he looked on limitation of arma- 
ments as a permanent policy of the United 
States. He expressed (Nov. 9) a belief in 
the policy of reducing taxes, put in form 
by Secretary of the Treasury Mellon. He 
urged the American people (Nov. 10) to 
join the American Red Cross, which “ren- 
dered incalculable assistance to the armed 
forces of our associates in the war, and to 
their civilian populations.” He joined in 
the striking ceremony of reverence to the 
Unknown Soldier (Nov. 11),: Armistice 
Day, as “representative of those who did 
not see the end, but died that the end might 
come.” He made known (Nov. 13) his 
conviction that the United States should in- 
terpose no objection to the return of the 
Hohenzollern to Germany. He expressed 
an opinion (Nov. 14) that for agriculture 
there is “very little of demand for extreme, 
unsound and uneconomic procedures.” He 
praised the National Grange organization 
of farmers (Nov. 15), because “it has kept 
constantly in mind the thought of the farm 
asa home.” An evidence of his interest in 
the work of women (Nov. 17) was his 
positive statement to a delegation of the 
National Women’s Party in favor of the 
proposed twentieth amendment on equal 
rights, that “if you want some change 
made now, I haven’t the slightest doubt that 
Congress will respond favorably.” He 


i ae last month has been a busy period 


spoke (Nov. 23) in favor of the manufac- 
ture of nitrates for agriculture, using in 
some way the water power of Muscle 
Shoals. He declined to authorize the use 
of the nearly $200,000,000 of property of 
Germany, now in the hands of the Alien 
Property Custodian, as a basis for supplies 
to be sent to Germany. Regarding the 
Monroe Doctrine, the President wrote 
(Dec. 1), “it has been for a hundred years 
one of the substantial guarantees of peace 
among the nations.” On Dec. 15 the Presi-. 
dent pardoned the last of the wartime 
offenders, thirty-one m number, convicted 
for acts against the Government. 

An event important from the govern- 
mental point of view took place on Dec. 6; 
the annual message of the President was 
delivered orally by him to the two houses 
of Congress, and it was_ broadcast 
throughout the land by radio. The message 
was notable for its brevity, its directness, 
its simplicity and its decided stand on 
many public questions. The President at- 
tended his first Gridiron Club dinner as 
President of the United States on Dec. 8. 
He delivered a public eulogy of President 
Harding (Dec. 11): “His life becomes a 
lesson in the valic of simple and modest 
ways. * * * We may well hope that 
his example to his own countrymen and to 
the world may help greatly to bring a 
spirit of charity, accord and true fraternity, 
whereby shall be lighted the lamp of un- 
derstanding to show our feet into the paths 
of peace on earth, good-will to men.” 

The judiciary of the United States has 
been brought into the limelight through a 
controversy between Charles L. Craig, Con- 
troller of New York City, and Judge Mayer 
of the United States District Court of 
Eastern New York, from whom appeals 
were taken, first to a Circuit Judge, then 
to a Circuit Court of Appeals, and then 
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to the United States Supreme Court, which 
ruled to sustain Judge Mayer (Nov. 19). 
The issue was, that as far back as Oct. 6, 
1919, Mr. Craig, in a letter which was 
made public, criticized Judge Mayer for 
‘refusing to appoint a representative of the 
City of New York as joint receiver over 
a bankrupt traction company; and stated 
that members of the City Government were 
unable to secure access to the original 
sources of information. Judge Mayer con- 
sidered this action contempt of the Court, 
especially as he believed the statement as 
to use of the official information to be 
false, and sentenced Craig to sixty days in 
jail. 

Craig prepared for jail, which raised the 
question of the effect on New York City 
of depriving it of the service of an impor- 
tant official. The only possible alterna- 
tive was a pardon by President Coolidge, 
inasmuch as the offense was against a 
Federal Judge. Attorney General Daugh- 
erty rendered an opinion strongly censur- 
ing Craig and yet advising that the Presi- 
dent grant “a remission of the sentence 
given by the Judge.” The President ac- 
cordingly signed “a remission of the pen- 
alty of imprisonment.” The result was 
that Controller Craig accepted the pardon 
(Dec. 11) and went free, indifferent to the 
attempt to show that he had not been 
technically “pardoned.” 

The long protracted suit brought by the 
United States Government against the cor- 
poration called The Chemical Foundation 
for the return of nearly 5,000 German pat- 
ents seized by Alien Property Custodian 
Palmer during the World War is still in 
progress. 

Congress duly met on Monday, Dec. 3, 
but the House was unable to organize be- 
cause a group of so-called Progressives, or 
Radical Insurgents, refused to vote for the 
Republican slate of officers for the House, 
including the Speaker, until assured that 
the committees should not be so organized 
as to prevent discussion of their proposi- 
tions. They finally agreed to accept the 
old seniority rule which would give several 
of them good places on important commit- 
tees, but insisted on additional representa- 
tion in some of the committees dealing with 
finance and transportation. Speaker Gil- 
lett and Nicholas Longworth of Ohio, 
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organization candidate for floor leader, 
after a struggle of several days, were duly 
chosen. The recalcitrant Republicans were 
as follows: 

Nelson, Beck, Brown, Frear, Lamport, 
Peavey, Schaefer, Schneider, Voight, 
Cooper, King, Michaelson, Reid, Woodruff 
and James, all of Wisconsin; LaGuardia 
(N. Y.); Sinclair (N. D.); Sproul 
(Kan.); Clague, Davis, Keller, Knutson, 
Schall, all of Minnesota. 

In the Senate has appeared another body 
of insurgents—La Follette of Wisconsin, 
Howell and Norris of Nebraska, Brookhart 
of Iowa, Johnson of California, Frazier 
and Ladd of North Dakota, and the new 
Senators from Minnesota, Shipstead and 
Magnus Johnson. They blocked the choice 
of President Pro Tem. Cummins to serve 
again as Chairman of the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, where he had large 
influence in bringing about the Esch-Cum- 
mins Railroad act. The fight for the Chair- 
manship of the committee had reached a 
deadlock by Dec. 14, when these pages 
went to press, 

Another question on which the “insur- 
gents” demanded a change was the existing 
rigid rules of the House, under which 
Chairmen of committees have very large 
powers and amendment of measures is 
made difficult. The power of the insur- 
gent group in the House, led by Represen- 
tative Nelson, became evident on Dec. 14, 
when the House adjourned on motion of 
Republican Floor Leader Longworth imme- 
diately after assembling. The motive for 
this sudden adjournment was understood 
to have been an agreement reached between 
the Democratic minority and members of 
the House insurgent group to extend the 
fight on House procedure to the member- 
ship of the Rules Committee, with the aim 
of reducing its Republican members and of 
increasing the Democratic representation. 


STATE AND LocaL GOVERNMENT 


As the State Legislatures usually begin 
their sessions about Jan. 1, there is as © 
yet little to record in their field. In New 
York a State court held Assistant Corpora- 
tion Council Dolphin for contempt for as- 
serting that State Supreme Court decisions 
took away the basis of prosecution against 
gamblers. Mr. Dolphin alleged in his re- 
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ply that the statement that had reached the 
Court was inaccurate. Assemblyman Cu- 
villier, who had been indicted for criminal 
libel on Police Commissioner Enright, was 
released on a technical question of juris- 
diction, thus closing that prosecution. Gov- 
ernor Smith appointed (Nov. 28) a com- 
mission of Judges and members of the 
bar to recommend reform in the judicial 
procedure of the State. 


In local government the most conspicu- 
ous incident was the request by Mr. Ken- 
drick, the newly elected Mayor of Philadel- 
phia, that the United States should grant 
Brig. Gen. Smedley D. Butler of the United 
States Marines a year of absence to enable 
him to accept the post of Director of Pub- 
lic Safety of Philadelphia. Secretary Den- 
by announced, Dec. 14, that this request 
had been granted. General Butler was ex- 
pected to take up his new duties on Jan. 1, 
1924. 

The State Governors are in trouble. Gov- 
ernor James C, Walton of Oklahoma was 
removed from office by unanimous vote of 
the State Senate (Nov. 19); the Governor 
declining to put in any testimony in his 
own defense. He was found guilty on 
eleven charges, including the abusive use 
of his pardon power, fraud in State ac- 
counts, illegal suspension of habeas corpus, 
and various other serious offenses. An ap- 
peal to the Uniied States Court was vain. 
Governor McCray of Indiana has been in- 
dicted by the State courts for embezzle- 
ment of $225,000 from the State Board of 
Aericulture and certain banks (Nov. 30) 
He owns to very heavy losses in farm and 
other operations of late and will undoubt- 

edly be compelled to stand trial. 


NATIONAL POLITICS 


The shadows of the election of 1924 are 
already precast. The Republican conven- 
tion, as the result of pressure from Presi- 
dent Coolidge, is to be held in Cleveland, 
June 10, 1924. The complaints made by 
the Progressives in 1912 that the nomina- 
tion of Taft was due to delegates from the 
Southern States who could not secure an 
electoral vote for him led to a reform in 
1916, by which the number cf delegates 
was to have closer connection with the size 
of the Republican vote. It is now proposed 
to cut this reduced Southern representation 
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in half, thus making the membership of the 
convention conform more closely to the 
distribution of Republican voters. Com- 
plaints are also heard against the tradi- 
tional two-thirds rule of the Democratic 
convention. 


The Presidential candidates now begin 
to reveal themselves more clearly. In the 
Republican camp, Senator Hiram W. John- 
son (Nov. 15) announced that he was a 
candidate of the element “which avoids 
alike ultra-conservatism and ultra-radical- 
ism.” Frank H. Hitchcock, Chairman of the 
National Republican Committee in 1908, 
is expected to manage his campaign. Sen- 
ator La Follette of Wisconsin has not yet 
formally declared himself. Henry Ford 
thus far has given his backers no support. 
It is generally supposed that Governor 
Pinchot of Pennsylvania is in the running. 
Other Republican candidates are Senator 
Kenyon of Iowa, Senator Watson of Indi- 
ana and Senator Wadsworth of New York. 
Senator Borah on Dec. 16 announced defi- 
nitely that he was not a candidate. 


On the Democratic side the candidate 
who at present gets most of the enthusiasm 
is McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury un- 
der President Wilson. Governor Alfred 
Smith of New York is apparently the 
favorite in his State. Booms have devel- 
oped for Senator Ritchie of Maryland and 
Judge Thompson of Illinois. 

For some time the intimates of President 
Coolidge have felt sure that he would be 
a candidate and it was announced (Dec. 9) 
by Frank W. Stearns of Boston, his devoted 
friend, that he would run. His cause has 
been greatly aided by the result of a pre- 
primary election in South Dakota (Dec. 4), 
where Coolidge received a two-to-one vote 
over Hiram Johnson. At the same time 
McAdoo got about seven-to-one against 
Henry Ford. The President’s clear-cut an: 
nual message reveals his convictions on 
reduction of taxation, World Court, sol- 
diers’ bonus, and other contested issues, 
and practically sketches the platform on 
which he expects to take the field. 


FINANCES 


Under the American system, all private 
banking and business on a large scale is 
closely connected with Government banks 
and the United States Treasury. Hence the 
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RADICAL PROGRESSIVES IN THE SENATE 


Left to right: Lynn J. Frazier (North Dakota), Robert M. La Follette (Wisconsin), Smith W. 
Brookhart (lowa) 


significance of two intimately connected 
issues: reduction of taxes, and a bonus to 
ex-soldiers of the World War. The new 
tax system proposed by Secretary Mellon 
(Nov. 11) involves a reduction to the 
amount of about $323,000,000. This in- 
cludes a lessening by about 25 per cent. on 
earned income as against income from in- 
vestments, as much as 40 per cent. on lower 
incomes, and a considerable amount of the 
highest rate on very large incomes. Taxes 
on telegrams and telephones, on admis- 
sions to amusements, and the so-called 
“nuisance” taxes will disappear. This re- 
duction, says Secretary Mellon, is possible 
only if no soldiers’ bonus be enacted. The 
plan also includes a considerable reduction 
of the expenses of the Government. A sum- 
mary of the tax legislation advocated was 
sent by Secretary Mellon to the Chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee on 


Dec. 16. 


The soldiers’ bonus would probably call 
for a cash expenditure of $80,000,000 a 
year for some time, and if the total amount 
equaled the $500 a head which has been 
paid by several States it would run up to 
$2,000,000,000 in all, besides introducing 
the principle that the Federal Government 
‘owes a cash reward henceforth to all men 
enlisted in the fighting armies of the 
United States for whatever period of ser- 
vice. One branch of the ex-soldiers has 
announced the slogan, “Nothing for the 
sound; everything for the disabled.” Pres- 


ident Coolidge in his message strongly 
supports the Mellon plan and sums up the 
bonus question in the following sentence: 
“But I do not favor the granting of a 
bonus.” To most minds it would appear 
that the country must take either tax reduc- 
tion or the bonus. 


Out of the great sums cheerfully appro- 
priated by Congress for hospitals and other 
services for veterans, large sums have been 
squandered or stolen. Colonel Forbes, who 
was in charge of the relief work, has been 
under investigation and was removed by 
President Harding under suspicious cir- 
cumstances. A committee of Congress has 
carefully investigated the matter and will 
report to Congress. 

Public attention has been called to the 
effect of the national, State and local ex- 
emptions on taxes which would otherwise 
be levied on public bonds, intended to re- 
ceive a lower rate of interest. An amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution, which 
presumably will prevent future issue of 
such bonds, is likely to be presented. 


BuSsINESS ORGANIZATION 


The daily business of the people of the 
United States is in many ways their prin- 
cipal interest; hence the development of 
a system of periodical reports and charts 
showing the movements of goods, the 
amount of sales, and the volumes of bank 
exchanges and of traffic. The Federal Re- 
serve agent in New York issues a month- 
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ly review of credit and business conditions. 
For the month of November-December, 
1923, a decided increase was shown in 
volume of trade over a year ago, and the 
best authorities predict steady business 
for some time to come. Foreign trade 
shows up strongly. During the month of 
October, exports were $402,000,000, and 
imports were $303,000,000. The United 
States received nearly $15,000,000 in gold. 

Slowly, under the influence of public 
sentiment, the immense transactions of 
Stock Exchanges and brokerage houses and 
the unblushing and prodigious thefts of 


securities and balances belonging to cus- ° 


tomers, are driving the Stock Exchanges, 
particularly in New York, to draw up more 
rigid rules for their trade. 

That wealth is accumulating is shown 
by the reports of increased diyidends and 
the growth of deposits in savings and other 
banks. Life insurance has gone through 
the largest year of its existence, covering 
$12,000,000,000 of protection in the last 
twelve months, a total of about $60,000,- 
000,000 insurance outstanding. 


Pressure has been put on the Philadel- 
phians to organize a great world’s fair 
for 1926, after the manner of the Centen- 
nial Exposition of 1876; it has been de- 
cided, however, to be contented with “an 
inspirational demonstration to be paid for 
by the city.” 

The standing warfare on the trusts has 
lulled for a time, though Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wallace announced (Nov. 20) that 
the great packing houses had refused to 
allow their books to be examined by pub- 
lic officials, according to law, as the Sec- 
retary holds. 

The pressure of public protest has been 
brought against the “coal barons” of Penn- 
sylvania, especially since Governor Pinchot 
has declared that the operators are re- 
sponsible for the rise in prices since his 
arbitration. The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has annoynced (Nov. 11) that inves- 
tization shows that the profits of the coal 
wholesalers are about ten times what they 
were per ton before the World War. 

Governor Pinchot on Nov. 26 called the 
Governors of the twenty-nine anthracite- 
using States to draft a plan of Federal 
lecislation. Only two Governors appeared, 
with delegates sent by six other Govern- 
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ors. The visitors clearly expressed the 
view that the initiative in the attempt to se- 
cure regulation of anthracite coal should 
proceed from the Pennsylvania State Gov- 
ernment. Drafts of such a Federal coal 
control act were in preparation on Dec. 14 
under the direction of Governor Pinchot. 


A decision of United States Judge Hand 
(announced Nov. 9) breaks up certain 
combines of the Lehigh Railway Company 
with other companies. The United States 
Supreme Court ruled (Nov. 19) that the 
exchange of motion- picture films from 
State to State is interstate commerce and 
subject to the Sherman Anti-Trust law. 
The New York courts have sustained a 
State law to regulate and restrict brokers 
of tickets for places of amusement. 


The farmers have a body of representa- 
tives in the House and Senate united in 
the so-called agricultural bloc, and are 
able to put strong pressure on Congress. 
They ask relief for those who have bought 
irrigation land and have been unable to 
complete their payment; for higher prices 
for their products, and for relief from the 
exactions of the middlemen. Secretary 
Wallace suggested (Nov. 14) an Agricul- 
tural Export Commission. President Cool- 
idge in his annual message (Dec. 6) sug- 
gests ways of organization among the 
farmers themselves. The Federal authori- 
ties are not disposed to favor a maximum 
price on wheat and other farm products, 
and call attention to the special Farm Loan 


Bank. 


The strife over the use of Muscle Shoals 
water power still continues. The next Con- 


gress is certain to take up the question of 
Henry Ford’s offer. 


TRANSPORTATION 


The greatest development in transporta- 
tion is the rapid improvement of airships 
of both the lighter-than-air and heavier- 
than-air types, and the use of radio for 
communicating with distant airships. The 
great navy dirigible, Shenandoah, has re- 
cently made trips in various parts of the 
country to show the advance in construc- 
tion. 

In railroad transit, the controversy goes 
on as to the official valuation of the rail- 
roads under the direction of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission; and valuation is 
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FARMERS’ SPOKESMEN IN CONGRESS 


Irom left to right: 
from Iowa, a prominent member of the 


the point of departure for all discussions 
of the reasonable profits and passenger and 
freight rates. Mr. McAdoo, who was Gov- 
ernment Director of Railroads during the 
World War, has declared himself against 
Government ownership. President Coolidge 
in his message comes out strongly for a 
consolidation and rearrangement of the 
railroads. The roads have been able to 
make economies in operation amounting to 
about $100,000,000 a month. Many of 
them are prosperous and suggestions are 
made that $8,000,000,000 must be expend- 
ed on necessary improvements. 


The automobiles of the country increase 
much more rapidly than the machinery to 
regulate the traffic. A prominent automo- 
bile manufacturing company turned out 
about 1,000,000 completed machines in the 
last months reported. At the same time 
the deaths from automobile accidents have 
run up to about 13,000 a year. In New 
York State alone there were almost 2.000; 
and the rate is constantly rising. 


The shipping question has undergone no 
change in a month; but the traffic in the 
Panama Canal is increasing so fast as to 
suggest the need before long of a second 


canal. Strong pressure is also developing 
for a St. Lawrence canal in Canadian ter- 
ritory. It was reported on Dec. 14 that the 
United States Government had requested 
the Canadian Government to take up again 
at its earliest convenience the St. Lawrence 
deep waterways project. 

An effort to unite the Red Cross of the 
United States and the general World Red 


Henrik Shipstead, Farm-Labor 
Farm Bloc in the 
Senator from 


Senator from 
House; Magnus Johnson, 
Minnesota 


Minnesota; L. J. Dickinson, 
Farm-Labor 


Cross with its headquarters in Geneva has 
been so far without result. 

The United States is connected with 
several world organizations, particularly 
the International Conference on Transport 
and Communications, in which Counsel 
Haskell at Geneva acts as observer for the 
United States. On the League of Nations, 
President Coolidge, in his message, says: 
“Our country has definitely refused 
* * * the League of Nations and * * * 
the incident, so far as we are concerned, 
is closed.” In the next paragraph he 
urges “that this Government give its sup- 
port to the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice * * * with the proposed 
reservations, clearly indicating our re- 
fusal to adhere to the League of Nations.” 


The United States, however, is obliged 
to maintain certain international relations, 
as, for instance, through the Pecuniary 
Claims Arbitration Commission, composed 
of an Englishman, an American and 
Frenchman, which has made eight deci- 
sions in favor of the United States in ques- 
tions affecting the property ‘rights of Eng- 
lishmen and Americans, including the 
question of the cutting of the cable between 
Hongkong and Manila by Admiral Dewey 
in 1898, and various shadowy claims 
against our Government. The special treaty 
with Great Britain permitting searching of 
vessels within a twelve-mile limit 
under advisement, the hitch being the <le- 
sire of the British Government to be as- 
sured that certain clauses of the treaty will 
not be set aside by the Federal courts. 


is still 
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The proposition of Secretary Hughes to 
take part in the investigation of conditions 
in Germany was blocked by the unwilling- 
ness of France to go into questions which 
the United States thought essential, and the 
offer was withdrawn. On being reassured 
the United States agreed (Dec. 11) to ap- 
point commissioners to participate in the 
investigation. Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover has been strongly of the opinion 
that some means should be found for 
raising $70,000,000 to loan to Germany in 
order to save the lives of 20,000,000 peo- 
ple who are threatened with famine. 

The treaty negotiated at Lausanne be- 
tween the United States and Turkey has 
not yet been sent to the Senate by the 
President. An organized effort, headed 
by ex-Ambassador to Germany Gerard, has 
been made to defeat the treaty on the 
ground mainly that the Turks have shown 
no evidence of ability or intention to carry 
out the treaties which they have made 
with the Western powers; and that conces- 
sions and capital investments will involve 
the United States in trouble. 

The text of a note sent by the Soviet 
Government to President Coolidge, propos- 
ing as a result of the President’s annual 
message a discussion of all problems con- 
nected with Russia, “these negotiations be- 
ing based on the principle of mutual non- 
intervention in internal affaizs,” was made 
public on Dec. 16. 

In Latin-America the hundredth anni- 
versary of the promulgation of the Monroe 
Doctrine has led to new definitions of the 
Doctrine, particularly by Secretary Hughes 
in an elaborate address (Nov. 30). He 
argues that the Latin-American States have 
no reason to fear the United States, since 
“we have not sought to establish a protec- 
torate or overlordship of our own with 
respect to these republics.” He points out 
the basis of our control of several States: 
“Each State may have its code of laws in 
accordance with its conception of domestic 
policy, but rights acquired under its laws 
by citizens of another State it is under an 
international obligation appropriately to 
recognize.” 


LAWLESSNESS 


The crisis of crime and violence in the 
United States shows no sign of relaxation. 
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In several States, particularly in New York, 
efforts are being made to spur the police -to 
greater efficiency and to lessen the law’s 
delay. Infliction of penalties three or four 
times more severe than customary has had 
no effect. The country is infested with 
gangs of men moving in swift automobiles, 
provided with large amounts of cash, 
heavily armed, ready to kill at any mo- 
ment, and protected by able and unscrupu- 
lous counsel ready to put up any amount 
of bail. The country might as well admit 
that the present system of detectives, court 
trials and punishments does not meet the 
present trouble. One of the curiosities of 
crime is the “high-jackers” who prey on 
bootleggers, robbing them and murdering 
them as freely as they rob and murder 
other people. Several cases have occurred 
of open robberies of banks and stores by 
women. 

A remarkable international incident was 
the blowing up of the Italian and Spanish 
Consulates in Philadelphia (Nov. 24). No 
person was severely injured. The crimi- 
nals have not yet been traced. 

On the other hand, lynching in the South 
seems virtually to have ceased, partly be- 
cause of the effect on the mind of negroes 
who find they can move to the Northern 
States, and partly because of the rise of 
public sentiment against Ku Klux outrages 
and the brutal treatment of convicts. The 
lumber company in Florida on whose 
premises an Iowa man was put to death 
has paid his family $20,000 cash. 

The Ku Klux Klan appear to be losing 
ground in the Southern Atlantic States, and 
gaining in the Northern States. The Okla- 
homa Legislature, after impeaching Gov- 
ernor Walton, passed a measure against 
whippings and like outrages, but refused 
to compel secret societies to file a list of 
their members. In Bastrop, La., after 
many months of effort, a few men con- 
nected with the Ku Klux were convicted of 
“carrying firearms on the premises of an- 
other.” Murder cases seem to have failed. 
At the present moment the States in which 
the Ku Klux seem to be strongest are: 
Ohio, Indiana, Texas, Oklahoma and Ore- 
gon. 

The strong backing given the prohibition 
enforcement officials by President Cool- 
idge and the State Governors whom he 
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called in council, has drawn the lines 
tighter, though the United States is still ex- 
exposed to the humiliation of a line of ves- 
sels more than twenty-five miles long, 
carrying foreign flags, with papers for fic- 
titious voyages, and inviting boats from the 
shore to break the laws of the United States. 

The armed auxiliary schooner Tomoka, 
formerly an American craft, was seized 
six miles off shore. The Dutch schooner 
Zeehond, bound from Belgium to Halifax, 
was seized off Fire Island with a cargo 
principally of champagne with a value of 
over $200,000. 

Governor Pinchot’s padlock campaign 
in Philadelphia, to hold the owners of sa- 
loons responsible, seems to have run 
against a snag in the courts. An advantage 
has been found in holding bootleggers who 
cross the United States boundary for 
breach of the customs laws. 

Manuel H. Kessler, convicted in a New 
York court of bootlegging, endeavored to 
bribe a juror with $100,000, but was duly 
convicted. In any such cases after con- 
viction appeals are taken, the criminal is 
bailed, and it may be years before the 
sentence is confirmed. 


Matters oF NATIONAL INTEREST 


The death rate of the United States is 
steadily declining. In the registration 
area, including 85 per cent. of the whole 
population, the deaths in the last twelve 
months were only 11.8 per 1,000. The 
highest rate was 14.7 in Maine and Ver- 
mont. The City of Memphis showed 7.8, 
and the City of Akron showed 7.5. 

Among the persons who came into 
prominence during the last month, out- 
side of public officials, was Woodrow 
Wilson. The former President received a 
pilgrimage, Nov. 11, Armistice Day, and 
made a brief speech in which he predicted 
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“utter destruction and contempt for the 
fools who resist Providence.” He also 
made a brief radio speech, in which he was 
understood to set forth his conviction that 
the League of Nations would be an issue 
in the next campaign. 

The Colonial Dames of America are 
raising a fund as an endowment for Sul- 
grave Manor, once inhabited by the Wash- 
ington family; and the cottage from which 
came the ancestors of the two President 
Adams, father and son, has been bought 
by a group of Americans as a memorial. 
The birthplace of James Fenimore Cooper, 
at Burlington, N. J., has also been set 
apart, and a sum is being raised to buy 
Monticello, the home of Thomas Jefferson. 

The most incisive visiting foreigner of 
the month was Israel Zangwill, who as- 
sailed the people of the United States be- 
cause “America has lost the peace.” Gen- 
eral Haller, head of the Polish Army, 
visited various cities in the country, and 
was warmly received by the Poles and as- 
sailed by the Hebrews. 

Efforts to establish a censorship of sup- 
posedly immoral books in New York 
State and to break up the “salacious plays” 
are so far an evidence of evils that ought 
to be corrected. New York courts threat- 
ened to send managers to jail for produc- 
ing immoral plays. 

In science and medicine the most strik- 
ing episode has been the discovery that 
a number of doctors in Connecticut were 
practicing on the basis of diplomas issued 
by bogus medical schools in Kansas City 
and St. Louis, which have been accepted 
by the State Examining Board. Some of 
the registrations were withdrawn and a 
number of doctors have given up practice, 
and other physicians and dentists have 
been indicted for malpractice. If there 
is to be a house cleaning in this respect, 
other States also need reformation. 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE’S FIRST ADDRESS TO CONGRESS 


os following is the complete text of President 
Coolidge’s first address to Congress, which he 
delivered when he appeared before a joint session 
of the two houses on Dec. 6, 1923: 


Since the close of the last Congress the nation 
has lost President Harding. The world knew his 
kindness and his humanity, his greatness and 
his character. He has left his mark upon his- 
tory. He has made justice more certain and 


peace more secure. The surpassing tribute paid 
to his memory as he was berne across the con- 
tinent to rest at last at home revealed the place 
he held in the hearts of the American people. 
But this is not the occasion for extended refer- 
ence to the man or his work. In this presence, 
among those who knew and loved him, that is 
unnecessary. But we who were associated with 
him could not resume together the function: of 
our office without pausing for a moment, and in 
his memory reconsecrating ourselves to the ser- 
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vice of our country. He is gone. We remain. 
It is our duty, under the inspiration of his ex- 
ample, to take up the burdens which he was per- 
mitted to lay down, and to develop and support 
the wise principles of government which he rep- 
resented. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


For us peace reigns everywhere. We desire to 
perpetuate it always by granting full justice to 
others and requiring of others full justice to 
ourselves. : we 

Our country has one cardinal principle to 
maintain in its foreign policy. It is an American 
principle. It must be an American policy. Wwe 
attend to our own affairs, conserve our own 
strength, and protect the interests of our own 
citizens; but we recognize thoroughly our obli- 
gation to help others, reserving to the decision 
of our own judgment the time, the place — 
the method. We realize the common bond = 
humanity. We know the inescapable law 0 
service. 

‘tae country has definitely refused to adopt 
and ratify the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions. We have not felt warranted in assuming 
the responsibilities which its members have oe: 
sumed. I am not proposing any change in this 
policy; neither is the Senate. The incident, so 
far as we are concerned, is closed. . Ww 

The League exists as a foreign Sar : : 
hope it will be helpful. But the United S a a 
sees no reason to limit its own freedom se 
independence of action by joining it. -W eo 
do well to recognize this basic fact In = na 
tional affairs and govern ourselves according'/. 

WorRLD COURT sii 

Our foreign policy has always been guidec 
by two principles. The one is the avormance 
permanent political alliance which wou — 
fice our proper independence. The other is = 
peaceful settlement of controversies bet —— 
tions. By example and by treaty we have pol 
cated arbitration. For nearly twenty ue ; 
we have been a member of The Hague Tribunal, 
and have long sought the creation of a ——_ 
nent World Court of Justice. I am in ful =. 
cord with both of these policies. I sweee ae 
establishment of such a court intended to include 
the whole world. That is, and has 'ong been, an 

srican policy. ; ; 
sie Solero the Senate is a proposal that 
this Government give its support to the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice, which is ° 
new and somewhat different plan. This is no 
a partisan question. It should not —,* 
artificial importance. The court is merely a 
convenient instrument of adjustment to w oe 
could go, but to which we could not be broug = 
It should be discussed with entire candor, not y 
a political but by a judicial method, without 
pressure and without prejudice. Partisanship 
has no place in our foreign relations. 

As I wish to see a court established, and as 
the propcesal presents the only practical plan on 
which many nations have ever agreed, though 
it may not meet every desire, I therefore com- 
mend it to the favorable consideration of the 
Senate, with the proposed reservations clearly 
indicating our refusal to adhere to the League 
of Nations, 

: RUvSSIA 

Our diplomatic relations, lately so largely in- 
terrupted, are now being resumed, but Russia 
presents notable difficulties. We have every 
desire to see that great people, who are ou 
traditional friends, restored to their position 
among the nations of the earth, We have re- 
lieved their pitiable destitution with an @normous 
charity. Our Government offers no objection to 
the carrying on of commerce by our citizens 
with the people of Russia. 

Our Government does not propose, /however, 
to enter into relations. with another régime 
which refuses to recognize the sanctity of in- 
ternational obligations. I do not propose to 
barter away for the privilege of trade any of 
the cherished rights of humanity. /I do not 
propose to make merchandise of any, American 
principles. These rights and principles must go 
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wherever the sanctions of our Government go. 
But while the favor of America £ not for sale, 
I am willing to make very large concessions 
for the purpose of rescuing the pedple of Russia. _ 
Already encouraging evidences of\ returning to 
the ancient ways of society can \be detected. 
But more are needed. Whenever there appears 
any disposition to compensate our citizens who 
were despoiled and to recognize that debt con- 
tracted with our Government, not by the Czar, 
but by the newly formed Republi¢ of Russia; 
whenever the active spirit of enmity to our in- 
stitutions is abated; whenever there appear 
works meet for repentance, our country ought 
to be the first to go to the economic and moral 
rescue of Russia. We have every desire to help 
and no desire to injure. We hope the time is 
near at hand when we can act. 

DEBTS 

The current debt and interest due from foreign 
Governments, exclusive of the British debt of 
$4,600,000,000, is about $7,200,000,000. I do not 
favor the cancellation of this debt, but I see no 
objection to adjusting it in accordance with the 
principle adopted for the British debt. Our 
country would not wish to assume the réle of 
an oppressive creditor, but would maintain the 
principle that financial obligations between na- 
tions are likewise moral obligations which inter- 
national faith and honor require should be dis- 
charged. 

Our Government has a liquidated claim against 
Germany for the expense of the army of occupa- 
tion of over $255,000,000. Besides this, the 
Mixed Claims Commission have before them 
about 12,500 claims of American citizens, aggre- 
gating about $1,225,000,000. These claims have 
already been reduced by a recent decision, but 
there are valid claims reaching well toward 
$500,000,000. Our thousands of citizens with 
credits due them of hundreds of millions of 
dollars have no redress save in the action of 
our Government. These are very substantial 
interests, which it is the duty of our Govern- 
ment to protect as best it can. That course I 
propose to pursue. 

It is for these reasons that we have a direct 
interest 1n the economic recovery of Europe. 
They are enlarged by our (desire for the stability 
of civilization and the welfare of humanity. 
That _we are making sacrifices to that end none 
can deny, Our deferred interest alone amounts 
to a million dollars every day. But recently we 
offered to aid with our advice and counsel. We 
have reiterated our desire to see France paid 
and Germany revived. We have proposed dis- 
armament. We have earnestly sought to com- 
pose differences and restore peace. We shall 
persevere in well-doing, not by force, but by 
reason, 

,Under the law the papers pertaining to for- 
eign relations to be printed are transmitted as 
a part of this message. Other volumes of these 
papers will follow. 

FOREIGN SERVICE 

The foreign service of our Government needs 

to be reorganized and improved. 
FISCAL CONDITION 

Our main problems are domestic problems. 
Financial stability is the first requisite of sound 
government. We cannot escape the effect of 
world conditions. We cannot avoid the inevita- 
ble results of the economic disorders which have 
reached all nations. But we shall diminish their 
harm te us in proportion as we continue to re- 
store our Government finances to a secure and 
endurable position. This we can and must do. 
Upon that firm foundation rests the only hope 
of progress and prosperity. From that source 
must come relief for the people. 

This is being accomplished by a drastic but 
orderly retrenchment, which is bringing our ex- 
penses within our means. The origin of this has 
been the determination of the American people, 
the main support has been the courage of those 
in authority, and the effective method has been 
the budget system. The result has involved real 
sacrifice by department heads, but it has been 
made without flinching. This system is a law 
of the Congress. It represents your will. It 
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must be maintained, and ought to be strength- 
ened by the example of your observance. With- 
out a budget system there can be no fixed re- 
sponsibility and no constructive scientific econ- 
omy. 

This great concentration of effort by the Ad- 
ministration and Congress has brought the ex- 
penditures, exclusive of the self-supporting Post 
Office Department, down to $3,000,000,000. It is 
possible, in consequence, to make a larse reduc- 
tion in the taxes of the people, which is the sole 
object of all curtailment. 

This is treated at greater length in the budget 
message, and a proposed plan has been pre- 
sented in detail in a statement by the Secretary 
of the Treasury which has my unqualified ap- 
proval. I especially commend a decrease on 
earned incomes, and fu:ther abolition of ad- 
mission, message and nuisance taxes. The 
amusement and educatioral value of moving 
pictures ought not te be taxed. Diminishing 
charges against moderate incomes from invest- 
ment will afford immeuse relief, while a revision 
of the surtaxes will not only provide additional 
money for capital investment, thu~ stimulating 
industry and employing more labor, but will not 
greatly reduce the revenue from that source, and 
may in the future actually increase it. 

Being opposcd to war taxes in time of peace, 
I am not in favor of excess-profits taxes. A 
very great service could be rendered through im- 
mediate enactment of legislation relieving the 
people of some of the burden of taxation. To 
reduce war taxes is to give every home a better 
chance. 

For seven years the people have borne with 
uncomplaining courage the tremendous burden 
of national and local taxation. These must both 
be reduced. The taxes of the nation must be 
reduced now as much as prudence will permit, 
and expenditures must be reduced accordingly. 
High taxes reach everywhere and burden every- 
body. ‘They bear most heavily upon the poor. 
They diminish industry and commerce. They 
make agriculture unprofitable. ‘They increase 
the rates on transportation. They are a charge 
on every necessary of life. 

Of all services which the Congress can render 
to the country, I have no hesitation in declaring 
this one to be paramount. To neglect it, to 
postpone it, to obstruct it by unsound proposals, 
is to become unworthy of public confidence and 
untrue to public trust. The country wants this 
measure to have the right of way over all 
others. 

Another reform which is urgent in our fiscal 
system is the abolition of the right to issue tax- 
exempt securities. The existing system not only 
permits a large amount of the wealth of the 
nation to escape its just burden but acts as a 
continual stimulant to municipal extravagance. 
This should be prohibited by constitutional 
amendment. All the wealth of the nation ought 
to contribute its fair share to the expenses of the 
nation. 

TariFF LAW 


The present tariff law has accomplished its 
two main objects. It has secured an abundant 
revenue and been productive of an abounding 
prosperity. Under it the country has had a very 
large export and import trade. A constant re- 
vision of the tariff by the Congress is disturbing 
and harmful. 

The present law contains an elastic provision 
authorizing the President to increase or decrease 
present schedules not in excess of 50 per centum 
to meet the difference in cost of production at 
home and abroad. This does not, to my mind, 
warrant a rewriting of the whole law, but does 
mean, and will be so administered, that when- 
ever the required investigation shows that in- 
equalities of sufficient importance exist in any 
schedule, the power to change them should and 
will be applied. 

SHIPPING 


The entire well-being of our country fs depen- 
dent upon transportation by sea and land. Our 
Government during the war acquired a large mer- 
chant fleet, which should be transferred, as soon 
as possible, to private ownership and operation 
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under conditions which would secure two re- 
sults: First, and of prime importance, adequate 
means for national defense; sccond, adequate 
service to American commerce. ; 

Until shipping conditions are such that our 
fleet can be disposed of advantageously under 
these conditions it will be operated as econom- 
ically as possible under such plans as may be 
devised from time to time by the Shipping 
Board. We must have a merchant marine 
which meets these requirements, and we shall 
have to pay the cost of its service. 


PusBLic IMPROVEMENTS 


The time has come to resume in a moderate 
way the opening of our intracoastal waterways; 
the control of flood waters of the Mississippi 
and of the Colorado Rivers; the improvement of 
the waterways from the Great Lakes toward the 
Gulf of Mexico, and the development of the 
great power and navigation project of the St. 
Lawrence River, for which efforts are now being 
made to secure the necessary treaty with Can- 
ada. These projects cannot all be undertaken 
at once, but all should have the immediate con- 
sideration of the Congress and be adopted as 
fast as plans can be matured and the necessary 
funds become available. 

This is not incompatible with economy, for 
their nature does not equire so much a public 
expenditure as a capital investment which will 
be reproductive, as evidenced by the marked 
increase in revenue from the Panama Canal. 
Upon these rojects depend much future indus- 
trial and agricultural progress, They represent 
the protection of large areas from flood and 
the addition of a great amount of cheap power 
and cheap freight by use of navigation, chief of 
which is the bringing of ocean-going ships to 
the Great Lakes. 

Another problem of allied character is the 
superpower development of the Northeastern 
States, consideration of which is proceeding 
under the direction of the Department of Com- 
merce by joint conference with the local au- 
thorities. 

RAILROADS 


Criticism of the railroad law has been di- 
rected, first, to the section laying down the rule 
by which rates are fixed, and providing for pay- 
ment to the Government and use of excess earn- 
ings; second, to the method for the adjustment 
of wage scales; and third, to the authority per- 
mitting consolidations. 

It has been erroneously assumed that the act 
undertakes to guarantee railroad earnings. The 
law requires that rates should be just and rea- 
sonable. That has always been the rule under 
which rates have been fixed. To make a rate 
that does not yield a fair return results in con- 
fiscation, and confiscatory rates are, of course, 
unconstitutional. Unless the Government ad- 
heres to the rule of making a rate that will yield 
a fair return, it must abandon rate making alto- 
gether. 

The new and important feature of that part 
of the law is the recapture and redistribution of 
excess rates, The constitutionality of this 
method is now before the Supreme Court for 
adjudication. Their decision should be awaited 
before attempting further legislation on this 
subject. Furthermore, the importance of this 
feature will not be *reat if consolidation goes 
into effect. 

The settlement of railroad labor disputes is a 
matter of grave public concern. The Labor 
Board was established to protect the public in 
the enjoyment of continuous service by attempt- 
ing to insure justice between the companies and 
their employes. It has been a great help, but 
is not altogether satisfactory to the public, the 
employes or the companies. If a substantial 
agreement can be reached among the groups 
interested, there should be no hesitation in en- 
acting such agreement into law. If it is not 
reached, the Labor Board may very well be left 
for the present to protect the public welfare. 

The law for consolidations is not suficiently 
effective to be expeditious. Additional legisla- 
tion is needed giving authority for voluntary 
consolidations, both regional and route, and pro- 
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viding Government machinery to aid and stimu- 
late such action, always subject to the approval 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

This should authorize the commission to ap- 
point committees for each proposed group, rep- 
resenting the public and the component roads, 
with power to negotiate with individual security 
holders for an exchange of their securities for 
those of the consolidation on such terms and 
conditions as the commission may prescribe for 
avoiding any confiscaticn and preserving fair 
values. Should this permissive consolidation 
prove ineffective after a limited period, the au- 
thority of the Government will have to be di- 
rectly invoked. 

Consolidation appears to be the only feasible 
method for the maintenance of an adequate sys- 
tem of transportation with an opportunity so to 
adjust freight rates as to meet such temporary 
conditions as now prevail in some agricultural 
sections. Competent authorities agree that an 
entire reorganization of the rate structure for 
freight is necessary. This should be ordered at 
once by the Congress, 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


As no revision of the laws of the United States 

has been made since 1878, a commission or com- 
mittee should be created to undertake this work. 
The Judicial Council reports that two more Dis- 
trict Judges are needed in the Southern District 
of New York, one in the Northern District of 
Georgia and two more Circuit Judges in the 
Circuit Court of Appeals of the Eighth Circuit. 
Legislation should be considered for this pur- 
ose. 
Pot is desirable to expedite the hearing and dis- 
posal of cases. A commission of Federal Judges 
and lawyers should be created to recommend leg- 
islation by which the procedure in the Federal 
trial courts may be simplified and regulated by 
rules of court, rather than by statute; such rules 
to be submitted to the Congress and to be in 
force until annulled or modified by the Con- 
gress. The Supreme Court needs legislation re- 
vising and simplifying the laws governing re- 
view by that court, and enlarging the classes of 
cases of too little public importance to be sub- 
ject to review. Such reforms would expedite the 
transaction of the business of the courts. The 
administration of justice is likely to fail if it be 
long delayed. 

The National Government has never given ade- 
quate attention to its prison problems. It ought 
to provide employment in such forms of produc- 
tion as can be used by the Government, though 
not sold to the public in competition with pri- 
vate business, for all prisoners who can _ be 
placed at work, and for which they should re- 
ceive a reasonable compensation, available for 
their dependents. 

Two independent reformatories are needed; 
one for the segregation of women, and another 
for the segregation of young men serving their 
first sentence. 

The administration of justice would be facili- 
tated greatly by including in the Bureau of In- 
vestigation of the Department of Justice a Divi- 
sion of Criminal Identification, where there 
would be collected this information which is now 
indispensable to the suppression of crime. 

PROHIBITION 


The prohibition amendment to the Constitution 
requires the Congress and the President to pro- 
vide adequate laws to prevent its violation. It 
is my duty to enforce such laws. For that_pur- 
pose a treaty is being negotiated with Great 
Britain with respect to the right of search of 
hovering vessels. 

To prevent smuggling the Coast Guard should 
be greatly strengthened, and a supply of swift 
power boats should be provided. The major 
sources of production should be rigidly regu- 
lated, and every effort should be made to sup- 
press interstate traffic. With this action on the 
part of the National Government, and the co- 
operation which is usually rendered by munici- 
pal and State authorities, prohibition should be 
made effective. 

Free government has no greater menace than 
disrespect for authority and continual violation 
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of law. It is the duty of a citizen not only to~ 
observe the law but to let it be known that he 
is opposed to its violation. 

THE NEGRO 


Numbered among our population are some 
12,000,000 colored people. Under our Constitu- 
tion their rights are just as sacred as those of 
any other citizen, It is both a public and a pri- 
vate duty to protect those rights. The Congress 
ought to exercise all its powers of prevention 
and punishment against the hideous crime of 
lynching, of which the negroes are by no means 
the sole sufferers, but for which they furnish 
a majority of the victims. 

Already a considerable sum is appropriated to 
give the negroes vocational training in agricul- 
ture. About half a million dollars is recom- 
mended for medical courses at Howard Univer- 
sity to help contribute to the education of 500 
colored doctors needed each year. 

On account of the migration of large numbers 
into industrial centres, it has been proposed that 
a commission be created, composed of members 
from both races, to formulate a better policy 
for mutual understanding and confidence. *Such 
an effort is to be commended. Every one would 
rejoice in the accomplishment of the results 
which it seeks. But it is well to recognize that 
these difficulties are to a large extent local prob- 
lems which must be worked out by the mutual 
forbearance and human kindness of each com- 
munity. Such a method gives much more prom- 
ise of a real remedy than outside interference. 


CIvIL SERVICE 


The maintenance and extension of the classi- 
fied civil service is exceedingly important. There 
are nearly 550,000 persons in the executive civil 
service drawing about $700,000,000 of yearly 
compensation. Four-fifths of these are in the 
classified service. 

This method of selection of the employes of 
the United States is especially desirable for the 
Post Office Department. The Civil Service Com- 
mission has recommended that postmasters at 
first, second and third class offices be classified. 
Such action, accompanied by a repeal of the 
four-year term of office, would undoubtedly be 
an improvement. 

I also recommend that the field force for pro- 
hibition enforcement be brought within the 
classified civil service without covering in the 
present membership. The best method for se- 
lecting public servants is the merit system. 

Pusiic BUILDINGS 


Many of the departments in Washington need 
better housing facilities. Some are so crowded 
that their work is impeded, others are so scat- 
tered that they lose their identity. While I do 
not favor at this time a general public building 
law, I believe it is now necessary, in accordance 
with plans already sanctioned for a unified and 
orderly system for the development of this city, 
to begin the carrying out of those plans by au- 
thorizing the erection of three or four buildings 
most urgently needed by an annual appropria- 
tion of $5,000,000, 

REGULATORY LEGISLATION 

Co-operation with other maritime powers is 
necessary for complete protection of our coast 
waters from pollution. -Plans for this are under 
way, but await certain experiments for refuse 
disposal. Meantime laws prohibiting spreading 
oil and oil refuse from vessels in our own 
territorial waters would be most helpful against 
this menace and should be speedily enacted. 

Laws should be passed regulating aviation, 

Revision is needed of the laws regulating radio 
interference. 

Legislation and regulations establishing load 
lines to provide safe loading of vessels leaving 
cur ports are necessary, and recodification of 
our navigation laws is vital. 

Revision of procedure of the Federal Trade 
Commission wil) give more constructive pur- 
pose to this department. 

If our Alaskan fisheries are to be saved from 
destruction, there must be further legislation 
declaring a general policy and delegating the 
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authority to make rules and regulations to an 
administrative body. 
ARMY AND Navy 

For several years we have been decreasing the 
personnel of the army and navy, and reducing 
their power to the danger point. Further re- 
ductions should not be made. The army is a 
guarantee of the security of our citizens at 
home; the navy is a guarantee of the security 
of our citizens abroad. 

Both of these services should be strengthened 
rather than weakened. Additional planes are 
needed for the army, and additional submarines 
for the navy. The defenses of Panama must be 
perfected. 

We want no more competitive armaments. We 
want no more war. But we want no weakness 
that invites imposition. A people who neglect 
their national defense are putting in jeopardy 
their national honor. 

INSULAR POSSESSIONS 

Conditions in the insular possessions on_ the 
whole have been good. Their business has been 
reviving. They are being administered accord- 
ing to law. That effort has the full support 
of the Administration. Such recommendations 
as may come from their people or their Govern- 
ments should have the most considerate at- 
tention. 


EDUCATION AND WELFARE 


Our National Government is not doing as much 
as it legitimately can do to promote the welfare 
of the people. Our enormous material wealth, 
our institutions, our whole form of society, can- 
not be considered fully successful until their 
benefits reach the merit of every individual. 
This is not a suggestion that the Government 
should, or could, assume for the people the in- 
evitable burdens of existence. 

There is no method by which we can either 
be relieved of the results of our own folly or be 
guaranteed a successful life. There is an_in- 
escapable personal responsibility for the develop- 
ment of character, of industry, of thrift, and of 
self-control. These do not come from the Gov- 
ernment, but from the people themselves. 

But the Government can and should always be 
expressive of steadfast determination, always 
vigilant, to maintain conditions under which 
these virtues are most likely to develop and se- 
cure recognition and reward. This is the Ameri- 
can policy. , 

It is in accordance with this principle that we 
have enacted laws for the protection of the pub- 
lic health and have adopted prohibition in nar- 
ecotic drugs and intoxicating liquors. For pur- 
poses of national uniformity we ought to pro- 
vide, by constitutional amendment: and appro- 
priate legislation, for a limitation of child labor, 
and in all cases under the exclusive jurisdiction 
of the Federal Government a minimum wage 
law for women, which would undoubtedly find 
sufficient power of enforcement in the influence 
of public opinion. 

Having in mind that education is peculiarly a 
local problem, and that it should always be pur- 
sued with the largest freedom of choice by stu- 
dents and parents, nevertheless the Federal Gov- 
ernment might well give the benefit of its coun- 
sel and encouragement more freely in this direc- 
tion. If any one doubts the need of concerted 
action by the States of the nation for this pur- 
pose, it is only necessary to consider the appall- 
ing figures of illiteracy representing a condition 
which does not vary much in all parts of the 
Union. 

I do not favor the making of appropriations 
from the National Treasury to be expended di- 
rectly on local education, but I do consider it a 
fundamental requirement of national activity 
which, accompanied by allied subjects of welfare, 
is worthy of a separate department and a place 
in the Cabinet. The humanitarian side of Gov- 
ernment should not be repressed, but should be 
cultivated. 

Mere intelligence, however, is not enough. En- 
lightenment must be accompanied by that moral 
power which is the product of the home and of 
religion. Real education and true welfare for 
_the people rest inevitably on this foundation, 
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which the Government can approve and com- 
mend, but which the people themselves must 
create. 

IMMIGRATION 


American institutions rest solely on good citi- 
zenship. They were created by people who had 
a background of self-government. New arrivals 
should be limited to our capacity to absorb them 
into the ranks of good citizenship. America 
must be kept American. For this purpose it is 
necessary to continue a policy of restricted 
immigration. 

It would be well to make such immigration of 
a selective nature, with some inspection at the 
source, and based either on a prior census or 
upon the record of naturalization. Either 
method would insure the admission of those 
with the largest capacity and best intention of 
becoming citizens. I am convinced that our 
present economic and social conditions warrant 
a limitation of those to be admitted. 

We should find additional safety in a law re- 
quiring the immediate registration of all aliens. 
Those who do not want to be partakers of the 
Americanspirit ought not to settle in America. 


VETERANS 


No more important duty falls on the Govern- 
ment of the United States than the adequate 
care of its veterans. Those suffering disabilities 
incurred in the service must have sufficient 
hospital relief and compensation. Their depen- 
dents must be supported. Rehabilitation and 
vocational training must be completed. All of 
this service must be clean, must be prompt and 
effective, and it must be administered in a 
spirit of the broadest and deepest human sym- 
pathy. 

If investigation reveals any present defects 
of administration or need of legislation, orders 
will be given for the immediate correction of 
administration, and recommendations for legis- 
lation should be given the highest preference. 

At present there are 9,500 vacant beds in Gov- 
ernment hospitals; I recommend that all hos- 
pitals be authorized at once to receive and care 
for, without hospital pay, the veterans of all 
wars needing such care, whenever there are 
vacant beds, and that immediate steps be taken 
to enlarge and build new hospitals to serve all 
such cases, 

The American Legion will present to the Con- 
gress a legislative program too extensive for 
detailed discussion here. It is a carefully ma- 
tured plan. While some of it I do not favor, 
with much of it I am in hearty accord, and I 
recommend that a most painstaking effort be 
made to provide remedies for any defects in the 
administration of the present laws which their 
experience has revealed. 

The attitude of the Government toward these 
proposals should be one of generosity. But I 
do not favor the granting of a bonus. 


CoaAL 


The cost of coal has become unbearably high. 
It places a great_burden on our industrial and 
domestic life. The public welfare requires a 
reduction in the price of fuel. With the enor- 
mous deposits in existence, failure of supply 
ought not to be tolerated. Those responsible for 
the conditions in this industry should undertake 
its reform and free it from any charge of 
profiteering. 

The report of the Coal Commission will be be- 
fore the Congress. It comprises all the facts. 
It represents the mature deliberations and con- 
clusions of the best talent and experience that 
ever made a national survey of the production 
and distribution of fuel. 

I do not favor Government ownership or opera: 
tion of coal mines. The need is for action under 
private ownership that will secure greater con- 
tinuity of production and greater public protec- 
tion. The Federal Government probably has no 
peace-time authority to regulate wages, prices 
or profits in coal at the mines or among dealers, 
but by ascertaining and publishing facts it can 
exercise great influence. 

The source of the difficulty in the bituminous 
coal fields is the intermittence of operation, 
which causes great waste of both capital and 
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labor. That part of the report dealing with this 
problem has much significance and is sugges- 
tive of necessary remedies. By amending the 
car rules, by encouraging greater unity of own- 
ership, and possibly by permitting common sell- 
ing agents for limited districts on condition that 
they accept adequate regulations and guarantee 
that competition between districts be unlimited, 
distribution, storage and continuity ought to be 
improved. 

The supply of coal must be constant. In cases 
of its prospective interruption, the President 
should have authority to appoint a commission 
empowered to deal with whatever emergency 
situation might arise, to aid conciliation and 
voluntary arbitration, to adjust any existing 
or threatened controversy between the employer 
and the employe when collective bargaining 
fails, and by controlling distribution to prevent 
profiteering in this vital necessity. 

This legislation is exceedingly urgent, and 
essential to the exercise of national authority 
for the protection of the people. Those who 
undertake the responsibility of management or 
employment in this industry do so with the full 
knowledge that the public interest is paramount, 
and that to fail through any motive of selfish- 
ness in its service is such a betrayal of duty 
as warrants uncompromising action by the Gov- 
ernment. 

REORGANIZATION 


A special joint committee has been appointed 
to work out a plan for a reorganization of the 
different departments and bureaus of the Gov- 
ernment more scientific and economical than the 
present system, With the exception of the con- 
solidation of the War. and Navy Departments 
and some minor details, the plan has the general 
sanction of the President and the Cabinet. It 
is important that reorganization be enacted into 
law at the present session. 

AGRICULTURE 

Aided by the sound principles adopted by the 
Government, the business of the country has 
had an extraordinary revival. Looked at as a 
whole, the nation is in the enjoyment of re- 
markable prosperity. Industry and commerce 
are thriving. 

For the most part agriculture is successful, 
eleven staples having risen in value from about 
$5,300,000,000 two years ago to about $7,000,000,- 
000 for the current year. But range cattle are 
still low in price, and some sections of the wheat 
area, notably Minnesota, North Dakota and on 
west, have many cases of actual distress. 

With his products not selling on a parity with 
the products of industry, every sound remedy 
that can be devised should be applied for the 
relief of the farmer. He represents a character, 
a type of citizenship, and a public necessity that 
must be preserved and afforded every facility 
for regaining prosperity. 

The distress is most acute among those wholly 
dependent upon one crop. Wheat acreage was 
greatly expanded and has not yet been suffi- 
ciently reduced. <A large amount is raised for 
export which has to meet the competition in the 
world market of large amounts raised on land 
much cheaper and much more productive. 

No complicated scheme of relief, no plan for 
Government fixing of prices, no resort to the 
public Treasury will be of any permanent value 
in establishing agriculture. Simple and direct 
methods put into operation by the farmer him- 
self are the only real sources for restoration. 

Indirectly the farmer must be relieved by_a@ 
reduction of national and local taxation. He 
must be assisted by the reorganization of 
the freight-rate structure which could reduce 
charges on his production. To make this fully 
effective there ought to be railroad consolida- 
tions. Cheaper fertilizers must be provided. | 

He must have organization. His customer with 
whom he exchanges products of the farm for 
those of industry is organized, labor is organ- 
ized, business is organized, and there is no way 
for agriculture to meet this unless it, too, is 
organized. The acreage of wheat is too large. 
Unless we can meet the world market at @ 


profit, we must stop raising for export. Organ- 
ization would help to reduce acreage, 

Systems of co-operative marketing created by 
the farmers themselves, supervised by competent 
management, without doubt would be of assis- 
tance, but they cannot wholly solve the problem. 
Our agricultural schools ought to have thorough 
courses in the theory of organization and co- 
operative marketing. 

Diversification is necessary. ‘Those farmers 
who raise their living on their land are, not 
greatly in distress. Such loans as are wisely 
needéd to assist buying stock and other mate- 
rials to start in this direction should be financed 
through a Government agency as a temporary 
and emergency expedient. 

The remaining difficulty is the disposition of 
exportable wheat. I do not favor the permanent 
interference of the Government in this problem. 
That probably would increase the trouble by 
increasing production. But it seems feasible to 
provide Government assistance to exports, and 
authority should be given the War Finance Cor- 
poration to grant, in its discretion, the most 
liberal terms of payment for fats and grains 
exported for the direct benefit of the farm. 


MUSCLE SHOALS 


The Government is undertaking to develop a 
great water-power project known as Muscle 
Shoals, on which it has expended many million 
dollars. The work is still going on. Subject to 
the right to retake in time of war, I recommend 
that this property, with a location for auxiliary 
steam plant and rights of way, be sold. This 
would end the present burden of expense and 
should return to the Treasury the largest price 
possible to secure. 

While the price is an important element, there 
is another consideration even more compelling. 
The agriculture of the nation needs a greater 
supply and lower cost of fertilizer. This is now 
imported in large quantities. Tne best informa- 
tion I can secure indicates that present methods 
of power production would not be able profitably 
to meet the price at which these imports can be 
sold. To obtain a supply from this water power 
would require long and costly experimentation 
to perfect a process for cheap production. Oth- 
erwise Our purpose would fail completely. 

It seems desirable, therefore, in order to pro- 
tect and promote the public welfare, to have 
adequate covenants that such experimentation 
be made and carried on to success. The great 
advantage of low-priced nitrates must be se- 
cured for the direct benefit of the farmers and 
the indirect benefit of the public in time of 
peace, and of the Government in time of war. 
If this main object be accomplished the amount 
of money received for the property is not a pri- 
mary or major consideration. 

Such a solution will involve complicated nego- 
tiations, and there is no authority for that pur- 
pose, I therefore recommend that the Congress 
appoint a_ small joint committee to consider of- 
fers, conduct negotiations and report definite 
recomynendations, -: 

RECLAMATION 


By reason of many contributing causes, occu- 
pants of our reclamation projects are in finan- 
cial difficulties, which, in some cases, are acute. 
Relief should be granted by definite authority 
of law empowering the Secretary of the Interior 
in his discretion to suspend, readjust and re- 
assess all charges against water users. This 
whole question is being considered by experts. 
You will have the advantage of the facts and 
conclusicns which they may develop. 

This situation, involving a Government invest- 
ment of more than $135,000,000, and affecting 
more than 80,000 water users, is serious. While 
relief which is necessary should be granted, yet 
contracts with the Government which can be 
met should be met. The established general pol- 
icy of these projects should not be abandoned 
for any private control. 

HIGHWAYS AND FORESTS 


Highways and reforestation should continue 
to have the interest and support of the Govern- 
ment. Every one is anxious for good highways. 
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I have made a liberal proposal in the budget for 
the continuing payment to the States by the 
Federal Government of its share for this neces- 
sary public improvement. No expenditure of 
public money contributes so much to the national 
wealth as for building good roads, 

Reforestation has an importance far above the 
attention it usually secures. A special committee 
of the Senate is investigating this need, and I 
shall welcome a constructive policy based on 
their report. 

It is one hundred years since our country an- 
r.ounced the Monroe Doctrine. This principle has 
been ever since, and is now, one of the main 
foundations of our foreign relations. It must be 
maintained. But in maintaining it we must not 
be forgetful that a great change has taken place. 

We are no longer a weak nation, thinking 
mainly of defense, dreading foreign imposition. 
We are great and powerful. New powers bring 
new responsibilities. Our duty then was to pro- 
tect ourselves. Added to that, our duty now is 
to help give stability to the world. 

We want idealism. We want that vision which 
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lifts men and nations above themselves,’ These 
are virtues by reason of their own merit, But 
they must not be cloistered; they must not be 
impractical; they must not be ineffective. 

The world has had enough of the curse of 
hatred and selfishness, of destruction and war. 
It has had enough of the wrongful use of ma- 
terial power. For the healing of the nations 
there must be good-will and charity, confidence 
and peace. The time has come for a more prac- 
tical use of moral power, and more reliance 
upon the principle that right makes its own 
might. 

Our authority among the nations must be rep- 
resented by justice and mercy. It is necessary 
not only to have faith, but to make sacrifices 
for our faith. The spiritual forces of the world 
make all its final determinations. It is with 
these voices that America should speak. When- 
ever they declare a righteous purpose there need 
be no doubt that they will be heard. America 
has taken her place in the world as a republic— 
free, independent, powerful. The best service 
that can be rendered to humanity is the assur- 
ance that this place will be maintained. 


AMERICA 


By Cuartes W. Hackett 


Associate Professor of Latin-American History, 
University of Texas 


HE sensational charges made in connection 
7 with the Presidential campaign in Mexico 

were followed by scarcely less sensational 
countercharges, and these in turn have culminated 
in armed rebellion against the Government of 
President Obregon. In the light of subsequent de- 
velopments it now appears that the making of the 
charges of extravagance and conduct by Finance 
Minister Pani, supported by President Obregon, 
against former Finance Minister de la Huerta, is 
one of the most significant single events in the in- 
ternal affairs of Mexico since the overthrow of 
Carranza in 1920. Formulated just after de la 
Ifuerta announced his willingness to stand for the 
I'residency in opposition to the Administration 
candidate, General Plutarco Calles, the charges 
unquestionably denoted that the so-called Sonora 
Triumvirate—Obreégon, de la Huerta and Calles—~ 
had been dissolved, and that Obregon had thrown 
his influence as President on the side of the radi- 
cal, Calles, at the expense of the friendship of 
the liberal conservative, de la Huerta. Added 
significance is attached to the charges when it is 
cecalled that after the overthrow of Carranza, the 
Constitutional President, in May, 1920, de la 
JIuerta succeeded as Provisional President, and 
as such served until the constitutional order was 
restored with ‘the inauguration of President Obre- 
gon on Dec. 1 of that year. That the breach be- 
tween the three Sonorans was dramatic and un- 
expected is apparent from the fact that as late as 
September, 1923, de la Huerta and Calles were 
both serving in Obregon’s Cabinet with an appar- 
ent gentleman’s agreement that de la Huerta 
would not oppose Calles for the Presidency in 
the coming elections. 


Scarcely less sensational, but of much _ less 
inherent significance than the Pani-Obregon 
charges against de la Huerta, have been the 
counter-charges made by Huertistas against Fed- 
eral military supporting the candidacy of General 
Calles. These charges were made in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, where the majority favored de 
la Huerta’s candidacy even before his resignation 
from the Cabinet on Sept. 24. In that body on 
Nov. 6 over 100 Deputies signed a message 
to President Obregon in which the charge was 
made that General Arnulfo Gomez, Federal com- 
mander of the Mexico City garrison, had deliber- 
ately planned to place in the galleries of the 
Chamber of Deputies on Oct. 31 no fewer than 
200 armed men, who, in the course of the session, 
were to assassinate Jorge Prieto Laurens, Co- 
operatista leader, and other de la Huerta protago- 
nists. It was further charged that the plan had 
been frustrated only by closing the doors to the 
visitors’ gallery to the public on the desig- 
nated day. President Obregon had already decried 
“assassination as a political measure” and had 
given assurances to Co-operatista Deputies, ex- 
pressing concern as to their safety, that they 
would be amply protected. In answer to the 
new charges against the military, President Obre- 
gon renewed his offer of full guarantees to the 
Co-operatista Deputies and advised that they file 
judicial complaints against the alleged offenders. 

General Gomez categorically denied any con- 
nection of the military with the alleged massacre 
plot. A week later, on Nov. 14, what purported 
to be the sworn statements of two army Captains 
were published in Mexico City. According to 
these statements, the charges against the military 
were sustained. Both Captains in their state 
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ments, published after they had fled to the United 


States for safety, alleged that they had received. 


orders from a superior officer to begin firing on 
Huertista Deputies in the Chamber of Deputies 
on Oct. 31. One of them, Captain Adelaido Cruz, 
swore that he had received specific instructions to 
kill Jorge Prieto Laurens, Co-operatista Party 
leader and chief de la Huerta supporter. 

President Obregon, when appealed to on Nov. 
16 by various Senators to use his influence in 
toning down the Presidential campaign, expressed 
belief that it was not possible for him or “any 
power on earth to free a political struggle from 
the personal characteristics of the individuals or 
organizations participating.” However, Obregon 
recommended that the Senators should endeavor 
to impress upon the party leaders “the serious 
consequences to the nation if the campaign is not 
conducted within the law.” Later, on Nov. 30, 
charges were made on the floor of the Chamber 
of Deputies that Co-operatista members were in 
danger of being kidnapped by political opponents 
who desired to be able to reduce the Co-opera- 
tista majority which favored de la Huerta. It 
was alleged that Garcia Ramos, Deputy from 
Oaxaca, had been kidnapped and been held 
prisoner for several days. 

In addition to counter-charges, intermittent 
ecnoes of the original Pani charges against de la 
Huerta continued to be heard. Answering the 
latter’s assertion that Mexico was in a fairly 
good financial condition when he resigned, Pani 
stated that he had ample proof that the country 
was economically bankrupt and that it was be- 
cause of the deplorable condition of the Treasury 
as left by de la Huerta that he had been forced 
to cut salaries. Pani denied that he had ordered 
the withdrawal of funds deposited in the National 
3ank of Mexico for service on the foreign debt, 
and this statement was confirmed by the bank 
in writing. To this statement de la Huerta and 
his followers countered by charging that 5,000,000 
pesos deposited in Mexico City by de la Huerta 
to help meet payments on the foreign debt, as 
provided for by the Lamont-de la Huerta agree- 
ment, had largely been spent upon direct written 
order of President Obregon over de la Huerta’s 
protest. The Huertistas further alleged that 
millions of pesos had been spent upon written 
orders of President Obregon in the maintenance 
of sinecures in various departments, particularly 
in connection with the development of agrarian 
projects. 

De la Huerta appeared before the Mexican 
Senate on Nov. 20 to controvert the Pani charges 
that he was responsible for the demoralized finan- 
cial condition of the Mexican Government. Sup- 
porting his arguments with documents, de la 
Huerta denied that the national funds collected 
for the service of the foreign debt had been with- 
drawn by him while Finance Minister, and alleged 
that the whole affair was to be explained as a 
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juggling of figures in an effort to embarrass him 
before the nation. Asserting that the Pani charges 
had caused Mexico to lose all the advantages 
obtained through the Lamont-de la Huerta finan- 
cial agreement, he produced cables, telegrams and 
other important testimonials as evidence that he 
still held the confidence of the international bank- 
ers, and that he had acted uprightly when he 
signed the agreement with Thomas W. Lamont, 
Chairman of the International Committee of Bank- 
ers on Mexico. The Senatorial session was re- 
ported to have been followed by a huge de la 
Huerta demonstration in the principal plaza of the 
capital, in which Deputies and Senators alike took 
part. In New York Mr. Lamont and associated 
bankers refused to comment upon de la Huerta’s 
allegations with respect to action by the Interna- 
tional Committee of Bankers. At this time the 
statement was made by the New York bankers 
that remittances under the Lamont-de la Huerta 
debt-funding agreement had been arriving satis- 
factorily, and confidence was expressed that Mex- 
ico would adhere to the provision of the agree- 
ment, which called for the payment: within the 
year of $15,000,000 by Mexico to the Interna- 
tional Committee of Bankers as service on the 
foreign debt. Denial was made by the bankers . 
that any loan was then being considered or had 
been promised to Mexico. 

Next in interest and importance to the charges 
and counter-charges of political protagonists was 
the convention of the Co-operatista Party, the 
party which Obregon, Calles and de la Huerta 
founded upon the ruins of the Carranza régime 
in 1920, and which since then has been the domi- 
nating political group in the republic. The con- 
vention was held in the Teatro Hidalgo in Mex- 
ico City. It was attended by 2,588 delegates 
representing every State and Territory in the 
republic except Lower California, and included 
134 members of the Chamber of Deputies, or a 
majority of that body. According to party leaders 
2,804 politicgl groups and organizations were rep- 
resented in the convention. On the closing day, 
Nov. 23, the convention designated de la Huerta 
as its choice for the Presidency. In so doing the 
Co-operatista Party in convention assembled un- 
qualifiedly repudiated two of its founders, Calles 
and Obregon, in favor of the third original Co- 
operatista. When Calles resigned from Obregon’s 
Cabinet on Sept. 6, he announced himself, it 
should be remembered, as a candidate for the 
Co-operatista nomination for the Presidency. 

De la Huerta, in accepting the party nomina- 
tion, took an oath to carry out the party plat- 
form. This, however, was not made public, pending 
certain adjustments necessary in order to reconcile 
certain planks with the platforms of numerous 
minor parties which were reported to be unit- 
ing in support of de la Huerta. In general, how- 
ever, the Co-operatista platform includes further- 
ance of co-operative enterprises, the freeing of 
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municipalities from State rule, and opposition to 
the existing Administration and the candidacy 
of General Calles. De la Huerta pledged himself 
to promote the division of great landed estates 
among the peons, but only by legal procedure and 
after previous indemnification. 

In the course of the convention the murder plot 
charges against Federal military were renewed 
and the Obregon Administration was bitterly as- 
sailed for having employed violence and armed 
forces in half a dozen States, particularly in San 
Luis Potosi, Nuevo Leon and Coahuila, to impose 
General Calles’s candidacy upon the people. Two 
days later charges were filed with the Attorney 
General of the republic, alleging that certain 
members of the Co-operatista convention had 
made insuliing remarks about President Obregon. 
The Attorney General ruled that, because of the 
personal character of the charges, action could 
not be taken by his department unless they were 
filed by President Obregon. President Obregon 
announced on Nov. 28 that after the Presidential 
elections legal action would be taken against the 
Co-operatistas who had in their recent conven- 
tion made derogatory remarks against members 
of his Administration. 

Other party conventions held during the past 
month included that of the Social Reform Party, 
which on Nov. 12 nominated de la Huerta; that 
of the National Agrarian Party, which on the 
same day, after heated debate, nominated Gen- 
eral Calles; that of the National Independent 
Party, formed by prominent Carranzistas, which 
designated de la Huerta as its choice on Nov. 23. 
General Angel Flores announced on Nov. 25 that 
he was the candidate of the Reformed Revolu- 
tionary Party. 

General Calles reiterated his espousal of the 
agrarian law and the strict upholding of the 
tenor of the present Constitution. He announced 
himself as being whole-heartedly in favor of 
“Mexico for the Mexicans” and declared that un- 
der no circumstances would he accept donations 
for his campaign from foreign individuals or cor- 
porations. General Flores has deprecated “mud- 
slinging,” but has offered no constructive political 
program. 

The Mexico City newspaper, Excelsior, on Nov. 
7 severely criticized Samuel Gompers, President 
of the American Federation of Labor, for having 
publicly endorsed General Calles for the Mex- 
ican Presidency at a Pan-American Labor Con- 
ference in El Paso on Oct. 27. Replying to this 
and like criticism the next day in Washington, 
Mr. Gompers again expressed the hope that 
General Calles would be elected to the Mexican 
Presidency, and commended him for “his friend- 
ship to labor and his understanding and interest 
of the principles of democracy, freedom and 
human progress.” 

As has been the case since September, election 
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contests in various Mexican States have been sec- 
ond in interest to, and in some cases closely con- 
nected with, the national political campaign. In 
Coahuila the plan of General Arnulfo Gonzales 
to set up a Provisional Government at Sabinas 
collapsed after President Obregon on Nov. 9 
offered Federal support to the Independent Gov- 
ernor, Garza Catro, and gave instructions that the 
twenty municipalities recognizing General Gon- 
zales as Governor were to be considered in a state 
of rebellion. 

In Nuevo Leon the election contest between 
General Porfirio Gonzales and General Alfredo 
Perez remains unsettled, with General Trevino 
Martinez serving as Provisional Governor. The 
Gonzalistas contend that the contest should be 
settled by the Ministry of the Interior; the 
Peristas argue that it is the function of the Fed- 
eral Supreme Court to pass on the contest. The 
situation has been further complicated by the 
recent return to the State capital, Monterey, of 
General Aaron Saenz, candidate of the Liberal 
party for the Governorship in the September 
elections. 

In San Luis Potosi the contest between Jorge 
Prieto Laurens, national Co-operatista leader, «nd 
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Deputy Aurelio Manrique is still unsettled. On 
Nov. 7 a motor truck loaded with a machine gun, 
rifles and ammunition was seized in Mexico City. 
Jorge Prieto Laurens, who claimed to be the 
Governor of San Luis Potosi, asserted that the 
ammunition and arms were destined for San Luis 
Potosi for use in defending the State capital 
against marauding supporters of General Calles 
for the Presidency. Supporters of General 
Manrique, the defeated candidate for the gov- 
ernorship, were reported on Nov. 29 to be ad- 
vancing on the town of Matehuala in the eastern 
part of the State. The Federal Government still 
refuses to recognize either Laurens or Manrique 
as the legally elected Governor. 


In the State of Guerrero, General Romulo 
Figueroa, determined to install his brother, Fran- 
cisco, as Governor in place of General Rudolfo 
Neri, is alleged to have instituted a veritable 
reign of terror: When ordered by President Obre- 
gon to transfer his troops from the State, General 
Figueroa openly defied the President’s. orders 
and occupied the Government buildings, manned 
a fortified place near the City of Iguala and 
destroyed bridges and railways in order to hinder 
operations of Federal troops sent against him. 
On Dec. 3*Iguala was captured’ by a Federal 
force after General Figueroa had abandoned the 
city and had established himself in Chilpancingo, 
the State capital. The following day General 
Figueroa, deserted by his troops, was reported to 
have fled to the mountains. 

In Michoacan General Francisco Mugica, a 
supporter of de la Huerta, was defeated by Fed- 
eral troops early in Dezember, after he had over- 
thrown the State Government of Sanchez Pineda, 
rival claimant for the Governorship. 

Such was the national and State political situa- 
tion as late as Dec. 6. Until then there had been 
only thinly veiled threats of actual rebellion 
avainst the Federal Government by the Huertista 
leaders. One such threat had been made by de 
la Huerta when, in accepting the nomination of 
the Co-operatista Party, he had stated that he 
knew how to take to the mountains in defense 
of his ideals. On Dec. 6, however, de la Huerta 
severely took to task President Obregon for his 
“misguided pre-election policy” and warned him 
that his end would be that of his predecessor if 
he did not “control his passions.” De la Huerta 
added that he and all others who had fought Car- 
ranza for attempting to impose his candidate upon 
the country “would be considered traitors and 
would not be able to absolve ourselves from blame 
for Carranza’s disappearance if we did not fight 
the present governmental imposition.” 

Later dispatches the same day from Vera Cruz 
were to the effect that the military in the five 
Mexican States of Vera Cruz, San Luis Potosi, 
Chihuahua, Michoacan and Tamaulipas had 
openly rebelled against President Obregon and 
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had substituted their own men for ousted Federal 
office holders. The rebels’ plan of action was 
decided upon in Vera Cruz on Dec. 5 under the 
leadership of General Guadalupe Sanchez, chief 
of military operations in the Vera Cruz district, 
and other officers, both naval and military. A 
statement, subscribed to by de la Huerta, Sanchez 
and others and sent to President Obregon, an- 
nounced that in order “to prevent the odious im- 
positions * * * we have resolved to assume 
the defense of the institutions offended so seri- 
ously by the Government you represent. We 
mention the violation of sovereignty of the States 
of San Luis Potesi and Michoacan, which States 
lack independence and guarantees for the free 
functioning of their legislative powers because of 
Federal interference.” 


Thus was issued on Dec. 5, 1923, the Plan de 
Vera Cruz, the first serious rebellious plan of 
action in Mexico since de la Huerta and Calles 
on April 9, 1920, in defense of the sovereign 
rights of the State of Sonora and in behalf of 
the candidacy of Obregon, then a prisoner of 
Carranza in Mexico City, promulgated the famous 
and successful Plan de Agua Prieta. 

Dispatches of Dec. 6 from Vera Cruz stated 
that the revolutionary movement in that State 
was supported by 12,000 soldiers under General 
Sanchez and by the Gulf squadron of the Mexican 
fleet, consisting of two gunboats, ten Eagle boats 
and several tugs; that Federal forces recently 
sent against General Figueroa in Guerrero had 
joined the revolutionary movement led by that 
General; that Garcia Vigil, Governor of Oaxaca, 
and Lopez de Lara, Governor of Tamaulipas, had 
joined the movement in favor of de la Huerta; 
that General Cardenas in Michoacan and General 
Chao in Chihuahua, the latter with 4,000 men, 
had taken the field against the Obregon-Calles 
faction, and that Jorge Prieto Laurens, bitterest 
opponent of the Obregon Government because of 
its interference in the State elections in San Luis 
Potosi, had departed for that State to take charge 
of revolutionary activities there. 

One of the first developments of the situation 
brought about by the rebellion was the renuncia- 
tion by General Plutarco Calles of his candidacy 
for President and the offer of his services to 
President Obregon against the insurgent forces 
in Vera Cruz and Jalisco. Obregon accepted the 
offer, and named Calles as head of the Federal 
opposition to the rebels under de la Huerta and 
Sanchez. The news of Calles’s withdrawal from 
the Presidential contest was received with rejoic- 
ing at the rebels’ headquarters at Vera Cruz, but 
it did not affect their determination to continue 
in their efforts to overthrow the Obregon Govern- 
ment. General Angel Flores was also reported 
to have renounced his candidacy, and placed his 
services at the disposal of the President. 

Jalapa, capital of the State of Vera Cruz, and 
fifty-five miles northwest of the city of Vera Cruz, 
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was the scene of the first serious clash of rival 
forces. A battle, which began on Dec. 7, resulted 
the following day in the capture of the city by the 
rebels. Two hundred prisoners were taken, among 
them being General Frederico Berlanga, Colonel 
Mayer and Angel Casarin, the Provisional Gov- 
ernor. The Government forces lost thirty men 
killed and a small quantity of machine guns, 
rifles, military equipment and horses. 


While the fighting was in progress at Jalapa, 
de la Huerta issued a manifesto, in which he de- 
tailed alleged outrages against the laws and the 
Constitution; against the sovereignty of States, 
and against the effectiveness of suffrage, which 
prompted him to take the field “against the im- 
postor (Calles) backed lately by Obregon, who 
for the last three years himself has headed a 
movement against the same kind of abuses he now 
has caused.” 

De la Huerta charged that judicial and legisla- 
tive powers had been ignored; that political agi- 
tators had been armed, and that they had shown 
disrespect for property rights, life and public 
opinion. “In view of these grave incidents,” said 
de la Huerta, “I was compelled to respond to the 
clamor of the nation and to accept provisionally 
the honor of chief of the liberating movement 
initiated, mindful of its character.” The objects 
of the movement were given by de la Huerta as 
follows: 


First—Absolute respect for the lives and lib- 
erty of the people and for the property of Na- 
tionals as well as foreigners. 

Second—Immediate regulation of Article 12: 
of the Constitution by procuring an equitable 
definition of the prerogatives of workmen and 
the obligations of employers by most rigid legis- 
lation. 

Third—Concerning the question of ownership 
of land, expropriation and indemnification: Jus- 
tice must govern for all owners of small pieces 
of land who are really cultivating it, and also 
for the holders of large strips of land. The 
Government must mediate between these land- 
holders and land owners. The Government must 
apportion public lands so that the lands always 
will remain the property of a community until 
they are developed. The Government also must 
consider the petitions of persons who wish to 
enter into the system of individual ownership. 

As regards indemnification for expropriated 
lands: The amount must be fixed through the 
medium of a Federal tax office, which will be 
empowered to fix the value of the lands in ac- 
cordance with the Federal assessment and also 
make payment indemnifying the owners of ex- 
propriated lands. For such payment a loan of 
50,000,000 pesos is to be used, This loan was 
contracted in principle when I was Secretary of 
the Treasury. Bonds also are to be floated in 
Mexico and abroad with a view to making sure 
the payment of indemnifications in cash. 

Fourth—Inviolable respect for the electoral 
vote. 

Fifth—Constitutional reform for the abolition 
of the death penalty. 

Sixth—Declaration, of suffrage for women, 
which, however, must be regulated within the 
capacity of municipal authorities. 

Seventh—Intensification of public 
by practical education. 


The manifesto declared that the present execu- 
tive power of the Republic must be disavowed, 
as also must be the Governors of States and 
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the Representatives in Congress who supported 
the President “in his clandestine work.” 


President Obregon, in a statement on Dec. 11, 
characterized what had so far happened as “riots” 
and denied that they had assumed the aspect of 
a revolution. His statement continued: “The 
people of the popular classes have freely offered 
their support to the Government under my con- 
trol to combat the unfaithful crowd of Generals 
Estrada and Sanchez, who have used their influ- 
ence to excite them to rebellion in favor of Senor 
de la Huerta in the State of Jalisco, in the West, 
and in part of the State of Vera Cruz in the East. 
I came from the capital today to review per- 
sonally the troops fighting General Estrada, and 
have well-founded reasons to believe that the 
opposition movement is declining. I expect its 
complete failure. General Angel Flores, who is 
a commander of great prestige, has written from 
the Capital to Sinaloa, on the West Coast, offer- 
ing his co-operation in the pacification of the 
country. Notwithstanding what has been said, 
the Mexican people are not a tumultuous people, 
nor ignorant. There have been revolutions dur- 
ing the last ten years because not one Govern- 
ment has satisfied the national aspirations of the 
people; but the Administration that now governs 
enjoys the pride of having liberated lands to the 
great rural masses of the people and has diffused 
a wider education, even to a point beyond that 
which had been predicted.” 


During the next few days the most important 
military operations were those connected with 
the advance of the rebels against Mexico City. 
As the Government was concentrating strong 
forces to bar the way, a battle with decisive 
results was expected to take place as these pages 
went to press. On Dec. 15, General Arnulfo Go- 
mez, commander of the Federal garrison, denied 
that the capital would be evacuated. A fight 
that occurred at Ocotlan, about 250 miles 
northwest vf Mexico City, was reported on 
Dec. 13 to have resulted in a victory for the 
Federal troops. On that date the rival forces 
were said to be lined up on a sixty-five mile front 
in the State of Puebla. The main body of the 
rebels had joined their advance guard and en- 
trenched on a line running from Esperanza north- 
west to Oriental, a distance of thirty-five miles, 
and hence west to Apizaco, a distance of thirty 
miles. Ihe Obregon forces were centred at San 
Andres, thirty miles south of Oriental. President 
Obregon was reported on Dec. 14 to have estab- 
lished his headquarters in a train at the [rapuato 
railroad station, and that afternoon he and his 
staff were expected to move toward the front. 
Puebla was evacuated by the Federal troops on 
Dec. 15, and entered by the Huertistas the follow- 
ing morning, but the Huerta forces received a dis- 
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United States was in a paradoxical 

state of mind as regards her inter- 
national relationships. Traditionally and 
sentimentally she was an isolated nation 
with little or no concern regarding Euro- 
pean affairs. Touch the ordinary Ameri- 
can on hig international nerve and he 
would murmur automatically: “Avoid en- 
tangling alliances. ’ 


| T the opening of the World War the 


We felt ourselves aloof; and above all 
we wanted no war. We were busy develop- 
ing our internal resources; we had still 
plenty of room for expansion, and unlike 
the nations of Europe we had no fear for 
our safety and little or no interest in those 
vital problems of elbow-room, and food, 
and shelter for rapidly expanding popula- 
tions, which were beginning to plague all 
of the other crowded nations of the earth. 

But if our traditional dogmas of isola- 
tion still dominated our thoughts, we were, 
in reality, becoming practically involved 
in world affairs on every side. Since the 
Spanish War of 1898 we had been truly 
a world power, though we had not fully 
realized the implications of that great fact. 
It was as true of America as of Great 
Britain that the sun never set upon our 
possessions. We were committed half 
around the world in the Philippine 
Islands; we occupied the strategic centre 
of the Pacific at Hawaii; we had built 
and owned the Panama Canal, and we were 


gradually extending our control over the 
Caribbean Sea. Our interest in Latin 
America, theoretically established a cen- 
tury before by the Monroe Doctrine, had 
become so intensely practical in Mexico 
that it was near actual war. 

Our trade, furthermore, had become, al- 
most by magic, world wide. The tin cans 
used by the Standard Oil Company were 
familiar utensils in China, Arabia and the 
heart of Africa. Half the women of the 
civilized world used American sewing ma- 
chines. Our manufacturers of steel, cotton 
and machinery were invading all the coun- 
tries of the earth and there coming into 
bitter competition with the British, the 
Germans, the French and the Japanese. 
More of our money was being invested in 
Russia, China and Latin America than ever 
before. To say that we had no interest in 
world affairs, that we were isolated and 
aloof, was as absurd in 1914 as it is today. 
Walter H. Page, in one of his notable let- 
ters, expressed the facts explosively and 
truthfully when he wrote: : 

All your life and all my life, we have cul- 

tivated the opinion at home that we had noth- 
ing to do with the rest of the world, nothing 
to do with Europe in particular—and in our 
political life our hayseed spokesmen have said 
this over and over again till many people, 
perhaps most people, came really to believe it 
was true. Now this aloofness, this utterly 
detached attitude, was a pure invention of the 
shirt-sleeve statesmen at home. I have long 
concluded, for other reasons as well as for 
this, that these men are the most ignorant 
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men in the wor'd. * * * It is they, in 
fact, who kept our people ignorant of the 
Germans, ignorant of the English, ignorant of 
our own history, ignorant of ourselves. 
* * * We've been in the world—and right 
in the middle of the world—the whole time. 


Thus, while we were walking with our 
heads in a kind of cloud of traditional 
and sentimental isolation, our feet were 
taking us practically into every kind of 
bewildering international complication. 
There are men today in America, like 
Senator McCormick and Senator Hiram 
Johnson and Senator Lodge, who seem still 
to be walking with their heads in the same 
old clouds of isolation, and bruising their 
feet upon the rocky realties of world chaos. 


This double-mindedness of American 
opinion expressed itself vividly in the first 
two years of the World War. President 
Wilson’s program, from first to last, when 
reduced to its essential elements, was one 
of peace. Any study of his messages, 
speeches and letters will show that, above 
everything else in the turmoil. President 
Wilson was thinking and working for a 
single goal—trying to discover the best 
way to use the mighty power and prestige 
of America to bring the blessings of peace 
—permanent peace—to the world. 


During the Mexican crisis when certain 
interests were moving heaven and earth to 
drive us into hostilities, he said to a friend 
with solemn earnestness: “We must keep 
out of war with Mexico. We cannot meet 
this European situation, and use our power 
to bring world peace, if we have one hand 
tied behind us in a war with Mexico.” 
This is the keynote of Woodrow Wilson’s 
character, and his record cannot be under- 
stood without it. 


PRESIDENT’S EARLIER EFFORTS FOR PEACE 


At first the President used every possible 
device that a neutral nation, friendly to 
both sides, could use in offering its good 


offices. His efforts met with no result 
except to increase bitterness, and to bring 
about an extended use of propaganda upon 
both sides. 

In the beginning, like most Americans 
and many Europeans, Mr. Wilson thought 
that a negotiated peace was not only pos- 
sible but desirable. He feared an over- 
whelming victory for either side, for he 
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knew the possibilities of a peace dictated 
by a group of triumphant and greedy 
nations seeking not only to crush the 
enemy but to expand their own interests 
and power. We knew well at the time what 
Germany wanted and proposed to do with 
a victory. She exhibited her spirit vividly 
at the conference with the Russians at 
Brest-Litovsk; we know better since then 
what the Allies, with their secret treaties, 
purposed to do if they were victors. There 
is nothing more disillusionizing in the 
whole history of the war than a close study 
of these slimy secret treaties concluded 
among the Allies in 1915, 1916 and 1917. 
It was plain that an imposed peace by 
either side would be a merciless business. 
Realizing this, President Wilson, though 
bitterly criticized by many good men, tried 
to get an honest and open statement from 
both sides as to their war aims. In this 
endeavor he used a phrase on Jan. 2, 1917 
—used it with deliberation—which awak- 
ened a storm of controversy in the world 
—"‘peace without victory.” In that speech 
President Wilson thus explained himself: 

I am seeking only to face realities * * * 
Victory would mean peace forced upon the 
loser, a victor’s terms imposed upon the van- 
quished. It would be accepted in humiliation, 
under duress, at an intolerable sacrifice, and 
would leave a sting, a resentment, a‘ bitter 
memory upon which terms of peace would rest, 
not permanently, but only as upon quicksand. 

We can look back now, after seven bloody 
years of turmoil and suffering, to these 
prophetic words and see what peace with 
victory, even when mitigated by American 
presence at the Peace Conference, can mean 
in the world. But we all remember what 
happened, and how, little by little, we 
were drawn irresistibly into the conflict, 
as we shall be drawn again and again into 
future wars unless there is some other 
common-sense method of settling the issues 
involved. The Germans were insanely de- 
termined to drive the logic of military 
force to its uttermost conclusions. They 
were contemptuous of American neutrality 
and of the American spirit. We remember 
what a thrill of horror went through the 
nation when the Lusitania was blown up, 
and the feeling of disgust that followed the 
disclosure of the Zimmermann plottings 
against us in Mexico. 


In April, 1917, America declared war. 
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WOODROW WILSON 


The former President as he appeared at the door of his home in 
Washington on Armistice Day, Nov. 11, 1923 


It became more evident 
every moment that the 
war woula have to be 
fought to a finish; that 
there would have to 
be what Lloyd George 
called a “knockout” 
blow. In spite of the 
dangers which the Presi- 
dent so plainly saw, 
there would have to be 
a victor’s peace. 


Morac LEADER OF Em- 
BATTLED AMERICA 


President Wilson ac- 
cepted the new situation 
as a reality, and began 
at once to devise a new 
method, the foundations 
of which he had already 
laid, to meet it. Though 
he was now committed 
to the war, his supreme 
interest anaconcern were 
still peace. How, out 
of this terrible conflict, 
might a truly just and 
permanent peace be se- 
cured? He had to de- 
velop, and develop so 
powerfully that no na- 
tion could get away 
from them, policies 
of statesmanship which 
would make a victor’s 
peace safe for the 
world. He had to lift 
the whole psychology of 
the struggle to a higher 
plane, a moral plane. 
By appealing to every 
reasonable force in the 
world, by using the 
great prestige of Ameri- 
can disinterestedness, he 
sought to commit the 
victors beforehand to a 
peace of justice and 
right, founded upon a 
new international co-op- 
erative organization to 
guarantee that peace. 

His program was 
both clear and simple— 
it rested upon historic 
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American principles; and it convinced the 
world because it set forth plainly what 
men, in their innermost souls, knew to be 
true. Every one remembers the building of 
that edifice of statecraft, the various ad- 
dresses, the “points,” the acceptance by na- 
tion after nation of the American program, 
and at length the finale that led up to the 
armistice. In one year’s time the President 
had lifted the whole world to a new plane 
of conscience and of action. 

The statesmen of the allied nations, rec- 
ognizing the power of this wave of idealism, 
seized upon it eagerly as a means of unifi- 
cation and remoralization, and great Amer- 
ican agencies of publicity help to popu- 
larize and legendize it. If the President’s 
program invigorated the Allies and filled 
them with new hope, it also served to dis- 
integrate the unity of the Central Powers 
and encourage among them the party of 
peace. 

In Italy during the Fall of 1918 I saw 
extraordinary popular evidences of this 
feeling. The President’s picture was in 
every window. I was even told in that 


time of exaggerated speech that the peas- 
ants in some parts of Italy set candles to 
burn before it. His “sculptured words” I 
saw at Turin emblazoned on every kiosk; 


his name was on every tongue. Hope lay 
in America. What was more exuberantly 
evident in the Latin South was true also 
in the North. Especially was he the hope 
of the weak countries of Central Europe, 
for in him they saw also the good-will of 
America. So strong was the feeling for 
him as the “liberator of Poland” that 
when Polish university men met each other 
—one of them told me this—they struck 
hands and cried out “Wilson!” as a greet- 


ing. 
THE CHANGED ASPECT 


As one looks back upon it now it has 
all a strange aspect of unreality; and yet 
it was true at the time. We cannot forget 
that these principles were so true, so real, 
to the world in that time of stress and suf- 
fering that they were actually adopted 
(with slight exception) by all the nations 
as the sober and practical program of the 
peace. At the armistice in November, 1918, 
America received the solemn promise of 
France, Great Britain and Italy, as well as 
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of Germany, that peace should be made 
upon the basis of the Fourteen Points. 
They accepted, not merely casually, but 
formally, the principle (the President 
made it the first of five principles in his 
address of September, 1918) that “the 
impartial justice meted out must involve 
no discrimination between those to whom 
we wish to be just and those to whom we 
do not wish to be just.” 


A Simp_Le Procram 


The American program in its essence 
was extremely simple, and not in any way 
new. It was really the application of two 
well-tested American principles to world 
affairs. 

The first of these principles concerned 
the rights and liberties of men to govern 
themselves. It was the democratic idea 
of government by “consent of the gov- 
erned.” It traced its origin back to the 
American Declaration of Independence. In 
its world application it was called the 
“right of self-determination” of peoples. 
This was one of the slogans of the peace. 


The other principle concerned the obli- 
gations and controls of human kind: the 
obligation to co-operate with other people 
It traced back to our Constitution, with its 
principles of federalism among States. In 
its world application it developed the idea 
of a League of Nations. This was the 
other slogan of the peace. 


Here was the two-fold balanced _pro- 
gram of the President, containing the. two 
inevitable and struggling principles of 
government in a democracy, expressed, in 
some of its phases, all through American 
history, in the balance between “State 
rights” and Federal power. The very core 
of the success of the American system 
lies in the careful balance maintained be- 
tween these centrifugal and centripetal 
forces. 

Of course there arose bitter, one-sided 
men who could see only the difficulties 
and dangers involved in the President's 
principle of “self-determination” and who 
attacked on this ground; others, equally 
one-sided and bitter, could see only the 
difficulties involved in a League of Na- 
tions, and attacked him on that score. 
Secretary Lansing is a good example of the 
first; Senator Lodge of the second. 
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THE PEACEMAKERS OF 1919 
The Council of Four who settled the basis of peace which is still the subject of bitter con- 


troversy: 
Georges 


President Wilson, however, never at any 
time thought of these principles as sep- 
arate; both in speech and action he al- 
ways linked them together. He expressed 
his program conc sisely in his Mount Vernon 
speech, delivered, on July 4, 1918: “These 
great objects [of the peace] can be put 
in a single sentence: What we seek is the 
reign of law, based upon the consent of 
the eoverned, and sustained by the organ- 
ized opinion of mankind.” What better 
statement is there today of the practical 
elements of world peace? 

Such was the essence of the President’s 
peace program: there were details of appli- 
cation, but these were the broad principles. 
There is no mystery about what the Presi- 
dent wanted and endeavored desperaiely to 
bring to pass at Paris, nor is there any 
doubt that the nations at the time whole- 
heartedly adopted his principles and pro- 
gram. 


A Propuet CryINnc IN THE DESERT 
President Wilson, however, went a long 
way beyond the announcement of these 


principles of peace: he had not only 
plan, but a vision. It was a vision of 


(From left to right) Signor Orlando (Italy), David Lloyd George (Great Britain), 
Clemenceau (France) and President Woodrow Wilson (the United States) 


America as an unselfish leader in world 
affairs, devoting her great power and pres- 
tige to bringing to pass the plan of recon- 
struction which the world had accepted. 
Here he rose to his greatest heights of 
prophetic eloquence. Some of us who 
heard him will never forget those powerful 
addresses of 1917 and 1918, in America, 
and later, those France and England, 
with the strange, deep, tragic impression 
they gave of sublime truth spoken to weary, 
skeptical, or wholly unbelieving ears. 

The vision President Wilson had was 
a world away from the German idea of a 
State seeking by force only its own safety 
and its own welfare; and equally a world 
away from the idea of those United States 
Senators whose principle was the absolute 
selfish interest of America, and who were 
against accepting any obligation or re- 
sponsibility for the good of the world. 
The President’s vision was a vision of great 
States, like the greatest men, seeking not 
their own ends, but serving humanity, and 
of a new order of international relation- 
ships founded upon this spirit. An 
English writer, Professor L. P. Jacks of 
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Oxford University, exactly expressed this 
when he said: 

The germinating idea of Mr. Wilson’s policy 
is that America, because of her greatness, of 
her power, of her vast potentialities, is a servant 
among the nations, not a master. It is a noble 
conception and peculiarly fitted to inspire a 
young and mighty people with a vision of its 
destiny, and so to mark out for it in the cen- 
turies that are to come a line of development 
different from and, I think, higher than any 
which the older States of the world have so 
far pursued. 


In: short, the President applied to the 
relationships of nations the highest prin- 
ciples of morality—Christian morality— 
accepted as governing the actions of indi- 
viduals. “Whoever of you will be the 
chiefest, shall be the servant of all.” He 
thought of America not in terms of great 
political power, or of great wealth, or of 
vast trade, but in terms of moral leader- 
ship and of international service. 

Again and again, both before the war, 
after it began, and during the Peace Con- 
ference, the President reiterated these 
ideas. ‘America was created to unite man- 
kind.” America is to “think first of hu- 
manity.” A month before the World War 
broke out, July 4, 1914, the President 
prophetically spoke of his vision of Amer- 
ica as a world leader: 

My dream is that as the years go by and the 
world knows more and more of America it 
* * * will turn to America for those moral 
inspirations which lie at the basis of all free- 
dom: that the world will never fear America 
unless it feels that it is engaged in some enter- 
prise which is inconsistent with the rights of 
humanity, and that America will come into the 
full light of the day when all shall know that 
she puts human rights above all other rights, 
and that her flag is the flag not only of Amer- 
ica, but of humanity. What other great people 
has devoted itself to this exalted ideal? 

Such was the high ground, the noble 
principles, with which America, as repre- 
sented by her President, went to the Peace 


table at Paris in 1919. 
UnjgustLy DENOUNCED FOR IDEALISM 


Mr. Wilson was charged then and 
has been charged since — often sneer- 
ingly charged — with sponsoring a pro- 
gram of “impossible idealism.” He was 
attacked, as though it were a kind of 
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new crime, for being an idealist. Only 
recently Lord Birkenhead, in his rectorial 
address at Edinborough University, as- 
serted that self-interest not only is, ‘but 
must be, the sole guide in national affairs, 
and that success comes to those nations 
which, as he expresses it, have “stout arms 
and sharp swords.” The German Emperor 
expressed the idea no better in 1914. 

Disraeli long ago defined a practical 
man as “a man who practices the blun- 
ders of his predecessors.” Mr. Wilson 
was asking the world not to practice the 
ancient blunders which inevitably led to 
war and the downfall of civilization. H» 
asked the world to face reality, to look 
ugly conditions in the face, and to set up 
new instrumentalities based upon law to 
meet old evils. 

President Wilson was an idealist, his 
program was idealistic; but like the truest 
idealism, it was also intensely practical. 
If individuals find that orderly society. 
maintained at certain sacrifices, is practical 
and pays, why should States not have simi- 
lar experience? It is to America’s own 
immediate and even material interest to 
take the idealistic and unselfish réle of 
leadership in re-establishing world order. 
We cannot stand by and see Europe fall to 
pieces without being vitally affected by it 
ourselves. The isolation dogma is not only 
ignoble and cowardly—however much it 


.may be called practical by shortsighted 


men— it is contrary to our own true inter- 
ests. Our welfare, material as well as 
moral, lies, in the long run, upon the 
higher road of world co-operation. Amer- 
ica will discover this truth out of her sor- 
row in the end if she heedlessly abandons 
all her neighbors to a disastrous fate. 


THE TRAGEDY OF PARIS 


We may now come to the tragedy of 
Paris: the old, old tragedy of the attempt 
to apply noble, reasonable and truly prac- 
tical principles to sordid and bitterly con- 
troversial conditions; to ask leaders, drunk 
with victory and greedy with the sense of 
unlimited power that goes with victory. 
to be faithful to principles in which they 
never had any vital belief and which con- 
flicted with their own immediate national 
interest. 

There is an old, homely, ribald quatrain 
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that expresses the change in world psychol- 
ogy which took place so swiftly between 
Armistice Day in November, 1918, and the 
opening of the Peace Conference in Janu- 
ary, 1919: 
When the Devil was sick 
The Devil a monk would be. 
When the Devil got well 
The Devil a monk was he. 

The world had eagerly promised every- 
thing in November! The world was to 
be made over: nations were to be just and 
generous; war was to be abolished! In 
January what a change! 


No sooner had the war ended than the 
high emotional and moral enthusiasm 
which marked its concluding year began 
to fade away. The spirit of unity began 
to disintegrate. The Allies had not, after 
all, common purposes. Each had its an- 
cient loyalties, necessities, jealousies, am- 
bitions, and these immediately began to 
reassert themselves. The purposes of the 
secret treaties were again crowded into the 
foreground. No miracle had really oc- 
curred. Men found themselves back in the 
old familiar world, and more than that, in 
a state of exhaustion and demoralization 
which tended to irritate rather than calm 
the natural differences of opinion. There 
had been a world slump in idealism, and 
it must never be forgotten, in judging these 
events, that it was in this time of national 
shell-shock that the treaties were made. 


Within six weeks after the war closed, 
and while President Wilson was in Eng- 
land making his great speeches at Man- 
chester and elsewhere, in which he set 
forth with new power his program for the 
peace and the League of Nations, Clemen- 
ceau was telling the Chamber of Deputies 
at Paris that he still believed in the old- 
fashioned system of alliances. Although 
hoth he and Lloyd George had accepted 
fully the President’s basis of settlement, 
viz. the Fourteen Points, Lloyd George 
was now for making Germany pay to the 
“last shilling,” and notable French and 
Italian leaders were advancing territorial 
and other claims which, if granted, would 
defeat the very principles to which the 
Allies had agreed at the armistice. 

In America there was exactly the same 
reaction, though by no means as severe. 
Politics again came uppermost and back- 
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fires of criticism of Wilson and his policies 
everywhere began to be set. While the 
President was saying in Europe that the 
United States wanted nothing for herself, 
that “we have no selfish ends to serve,” 
Senator Lodge was declaring before the 
Senate (in his speech of Dec. 21) that 
there must be heavy indemnities paid by 
Germany (although the agreement in the 
armistice was that only reparations, not 
indemnities, were to be paid), and that. 
“in these indemnities the United States 
must have its proper and proportional 
share.” While the President, moreover, 
was voicing strongly his vision of the 
American Nation serving the world and 
taking its part in a league of nations, 
Senator Johnson was asking Americans to 
take counsel of their fears, preserve their 
isolation and leave the nations of Europe 
to their own devices. It was thus that 
Wilson’s idea of “Humanity First,” this 
vision of America as a great servant of the 
world, began to be superseded by the new 
slogan, “America First!” 


RESISTLESS TIDE OF REACTION 


No leader, no superman, could have 
stemmed that fierce tide of reaction nor 
countered the “slump in idealism”; nor 
overcome with quiet reason and good sense 
the wild passions let loose at that time by 
the war. We can see now how utterly 
hopeless it was. President Wilson himself 
made serious mistakes of method, mistakes 
which, now that the storm is over, we can 
see more clearly. The human and per- 
sonal weaknesses of leadership are inevit- 
able elements in every great crisis. The 
limitations of the individual, projected 
upon the vast screen of events, become of 
exaggerated importance. The President 
could have done more to harmonize the 
elements that were opposed to him; he 
could have done more to organize con- 
structive publicity while he was away. He 
had risen to unprecedented heights as a 
prophetic leader, as a bearer of the torch 
of truth, but when it came to the tasks of 
the statesman and diplomat, there were lim- 
itations of his powers, not only tempera- 
mental, but also physical—he was a sick 
man at Paris—which counted heavily 
against him. ; 

The very quality of aloofness, the ability 
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of concentrated thought, the passionate 
idealism, which made President Wilson a 
great prophet and teacher, a great leader 
in time of crisis, tended to make difficult 
for him the familiar dealing with other 
men, the easy human contacts, which con- 
tribute such a large element to the common 
daily tasks of statesmanship. 

President Wilson himself clearly per- 
ceived the difficulties which would con- 
front him at Paris. He knew but too well 
the problems of the torn and bleeding 
world, the hatred, the bitterness, the greed, 
that had come up out of the World War. 
He knew that the whole world was turning 
in distress to America. America was to 
be the savior! America was to perform 
miracles! Walking the broad decks of the 
George Washington one night on the trip 
to Europe, looking off over the wintry 
ocean, he remarked sadly to a friend: 
“What I seem to see—with all my heart 
I hope that I am wrong—is a tragedy of 
disappointment.” 

He was determined, however, at any 
hazard, to make the fight for what he 
thought—and knew—was right. In this he 
felt that, if the leaders were against him, 
the inarticulate masses of the people, stir- 
ring to new consciousness everywhere in 
the world, would be for him. It was this 
profound faith that rang like a trumpet call 
in all the speeches he made after his arrival 
in Europe. In his speech to the citizens of 
Manchester on Dec. 30, 1918, he said: 

You know that heretofore the world has been 
governed, or at any rate attempts have been 
made. to govern it, by partnerships of interest, 
and they have broken down. Interest does not 
bind men together; interest separates me... 
* *  * There is only one thing that can 
bind people together, and that is common 
devotion to right. 

So the historic struggle at Paris began. 
It appears, at first sight, complicated and 
difficult of understanding; but, as a matter 
of fact, in its main issues and conclusions 
it was exceedingly simple. 


STRUGGLE OF OLD AND New DrieLoMaAcy 


If the United States, represented by 
President Wilson, had not been at the 
council table, the conference would have 
settled down quickly to the methods of the 


old secret bargaining diplomacy: the 
nations would have conducted the confer- 
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ence as the French suggested before the war 
was fairly ended—upon the precedents of 
the Congresses of Vienna of 1815, Paris of 
1856, and Berlin of 1878. Each nation had 
already agreed, in secret treaties concluded 
earlier in the war, on what it was to have. 
The victory over the Central Empires was 
complete, and the business of dividing the 
rich spoils of the war and of punishing 
Germany would have been swiftly accom- 
plished. But America was there; Wilson 
was there, with many new ideas of a peace 
of justice and of a method to prevent wars 
from arising in the future. These ideas, 
moreover, had been agreed to at the armi- 
stice, and this was disconcerting to the 
European powers. The entire Peace Con- 
ference thus consisted of a bitter and pro- 
longed struggle between the old and the 
new, between European and Asiatic desires, 
fears, ambitions, greeds and necessities, on 
the one hand and American principles 
(and true interests), upon the other. 

The representative Jeader of the old 
régime was Clemenceau, old himself, but, 
like an ancient tradition, powerful and 
obstinate and wise with old cynicism. He 
represented faithfully and candidly French 
fear, hatred and ambition; he was of the 
best type of the old diplomacy. It was 
between him and Wilson that the main 
struggle took place. Lloyd George was 
an unstable element, vibrating brilliantly 
but mercurially between the two, at one 
time supporting Clemenceau, at another 
Wilson. Having no true principles or 
convictions of his own, and with a 
divided support at home, this trouba- 
dour of politics was blown about by 
every gust of events. The Italians played 
an irritating but not an important role: the 
Japanese, strong, steady and efficient where 
their own interests were involved, took 
little part in the settlements of Europe with 
which the peace was chiefly concerned. 
The smaller States each lifted a piping 
treble of protest, but no one paid any 
attention to them. 

Paris—practical, twentieth-century Paris 
—was the real stage of this mighty drama 
of world affairs. Versailles, though it gave 
its name to the treaty, was merely orna- 
mental and symbolic pageantry—a kind of 
eighteenth-century epilogue, spoken by the 
French. 
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THE COUNCIL OF FOUR IN PARIS 


The four statesmen who drew up the settlement embodied in the Treaty of Versailles: (From 
left to right) David Lloyd George (Great Britain), Signor Orlando (Italy), Georges Clemenceau 


(France) and President Woodrow Wilson. 


This photograph was taken at President Wilson’s 


Paris residence, 11 Place des Etats Unis, on May 27, 1919 


There were three acts with appropriate 


settings in this drama. The first repre- 
sented the old diplomacy; it was laid in 
the ancient and solemn French Foreign 
Office on the Quai d'Orsay. Here, behind 
double doors and soundproof walls, were 
held all the earlier meetings of the con- 
ference—the Council of Ten, the Council 
of Five. Here were exhibited, especially 
at those plenary sessions which were de- 
signed to impress the public of the world 
without really informing it, all the trap- 
pings and ceremonials of the old diplo- 
macy; here were floods of decorative talk 
that meant little or nothing; here in the 
smaller sessions were assumptions of mys- 
tery and secrecy, while all the essential 
facts were leaking out through every crack 
and cranny to feed the eager appetite of 
the army of intriguers which had come to 
camp in Paris. Here, although the cere- 
mony took the eye, one felt that the real 
business was going on in whispers just 
behind the scenes and that most of the 
actors were as ignorant as the audience as 


© . 
to what the play was all about. It was in 


this atmosphere, foul with intrigue, that a 
large part of the territorial, economic and 
military settlements of the peace were 
made. 

History -appropriately stages her great 
events. If the setting of the old was on the 
Quai d Orsay, the new was in a twentieth 
century office, on the third floor. of the 
Hotel Crillon. Here, at a long table in 
Colonel House’s rooms, with little cere- 
mony or secrecy, were held the meetings 
of the League of Nations Commission. 
Here was framed the covenant which stands 
at the head of the treaty and represents 
the American contribution to the settle- 
ment. 


FEAR AND GREED VERSUS HUMANITY 


At the Quai dOrsay sessions Clemen- 
ceau presided; at the Crillon sessions Wil- 
son. Only the great powers were repre- 
sented at the meetings of the Ten or the 
Five; both great and small powers par- 
ticipated in the League o: Nations Commis- 
sion. One group looked backward to old 
precedents and traditions; the other for- 
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ward to new instrumentalities. One was 
concerned chiefly with the immediate fears, 
greeds, ambitions of the great allied pow- 
ers; the other with the future stability, 
peace and justice of the entire world. One 
was Europe; the other America. 

So the drama played itself during the 
first half of the conference, from January 
until April, growing daily more intense, 
more bitter, and leading swiftly to the in- 
evitable crisis. The world outside was 
slipping every week into a deeper morass 
of anarchy and chaos; starvation was 
spreading over half of Europe, and nearly 
a score of little fires of war, left over 
from the great one, still burned fiercely. 
It was a veritable race between peace and 
anarchy. 

At such a time, in such an atmosphere, 
the new, the reasonable, the common- 
sense view had hard struggling to make 
itself manifest. For the world is very old; 
habit is old, tradition is old; the Quai 
d’Orsay has been there by the Seine a long, 
long time. It is gray with age. Great 
stone walls and iron gates surround it. 
It waits there in its entrenchments. It 
looks across the Place de la Concorde 
toward the Hotel Crillon and waits. It is 
wise and cynical—and sure! What has 
been, it says, will be. “We live dead men’s 
lives,” says Clemenceau, quoting Comte, 
“and it is true.” Clemenceau and the 
French were indeed the personification of 
the old, and Wilson and the Americans 
personified the new. 

In April the inevitable crisis came; and 
with it the setting inevitably changed. 
Néither the old nor the new would yield; 
neither Clemenceau nor Wilson would 
bend. Both these leaders believed they 
were in the right. And yet, peace had to 
be made and made at once. 

The third and last act was staged in the 
quiet study of President Wilson on the 
stony hill of the Place des Etats Unis. 
There was a little park in front and guards 
paced up and down night and day before 
the iron gate. The carpets in the halls 
were so thick and rich that one walked 
without making a sound. The study of the 
President was not a large room, and it was 
somewhat sombre. The French owner of 
the house had been an art lover and there 
hung in this room a number of rare old 
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pictures; an interesting Rembrandt, a Dela- 
croix, a Hobbema, several Guyas. I won- 
dered sometimes what Rembrandt would 
have made of “A Sitting of the Four” if he 
liad been there to paint it! It was a 
curious room, this study, seeming to have 
only one entrance, but one day I saw the 
President step to the back of the room 
and open and go through what appeared 
to be a solid, well-filled bookcase, into a 
passageway leading to his bedroom be- 
yond. It was a concealed door, cunningly 
painted to look like a case filled with 
books. 

There was a large table in the centre 
of the room and easy chairs about. At one 
side of it stood the steel box in which the 
President kept his papers. Just outside 
the window, where one could look across 
a drive into a bit of garden, paced an 
American sentinel. For this charming. 
quiet place was also a kind of prison. 

Here four men, mostly old and worried 
and worn, met day after day for weeks. 
to settle the fate of the world. One of 
them, Clemenceau, had been shot through 
the body by a would-be assassin, and some- 
times in the meetings of the four coughed 
violently. Another of them, the President. 
lay ill for days in the room just beyond 
the bookcase. 


TERRIFYING PRESSURE OF HASTE 


These four men were under a kind of 
terrifying pressure of haste. One who was; 
not in Paris at the time can realize only 
with difficulty the quality of nervous ten- 
sion, anxiety, fear of explosive violence, 
and the sense of hurry—hurry lest the 
world fall in ruin—which permeated the 
very atmosphere of those terrible days. 
Lloyd George’s vivid description, made 
later in the House of Commons, is a 
classic: 

We had to * * * work crowded hours, 
long and late, because, while we were trying 
to build, we saw in many lands the founda- 
.tions of society crumbling into dust, and we 
had to make haste. * * * JT am doubtful 
whether any body of men with a difficult task 
have worked under greater difficulties, with 
stones crackling on the roof and _ crashing 
through the windows, and sometimes wild men 
screaming through the keyholes. 


But if the setting had changed, the motif 
of the drama was exactly the same, the 
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same struggle between Old and New—be- 
tween Clemenceau and Wilson. The cen- 
tral and immediate issue, however, became 
more and more pointed, sharper, clearer. 
This central issue was then exactly what it 
continues to be today—the issue of French 
security. For over four years now the 
history of the world has revolved around 
French fear and French ambition, exactly 
as the life of a family sometimes centres 
around the doings of a single hysterical 
member of it. There have been other im- 
portant issues—that of reparations, for ex- 
ample, and territorial, economic and other 
problems—but the core of the situation has 
been French security. 

Clemenceau, old, cynical, cbstinate, kept 
irresistably to that point. “We spend a 
whole day arguing with Clemenceau,” said 
President Wilson, at one time, “and think 
we have convinced him, but find him the 
next morning exactly where he was be- 
fore.” “Give us security,” cried the 
French. “We must have the Sarre, we must 
whittle away German territory on every 
side in order to weaken her; we must hold 
the Rhine; we must ring Germany around 
about with new enemies; we must cripple 
her economically!” Even further than this 
they went, for they proposed, as early as 
Paris, the permanent dismemberment of the 
German State—an end they still seek—and 
even the occupation of the Ruhr. which has 
since heen accomplished. 


Panic Met Vainty Witu Reason 


Wilson endeavored to_meet panic with 
reason. “True security,” he said, “cannot 
be had by such means, neither security nor 
the reparations you require. Any attempt 
to crush Germany and control 60,000,000 
people permanently by force must in the 
long run fail; it will ruin Europe: it will 
set back all civilization; it will plant the 
seeds of new wars in the future. It will 
build up a new militarism and a new sys- 
tem of armed alliances worse than the 
old. The only safety lies in a new co- 
operative organization of all the nations 
to guarantee peace and thus protect France. 
Let us establish a League of Nations, and 
then, with determination, make it work. 
We can do by co- operation what it is im- 
possible to do by competitive and ruinous 


armies and navies.” 
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These common-sense arguments he 
pressed in season and out, day by day, 
for months. But who can reason with ter- 
ror or argue with panic? To this offer of 
protection by a League of Nations Clemen- 
ceau responded: “We are still afraid; 
your League is not strong enough. Give it 
an army, give it guns and tanks and 
airplanes and we will consider it.” But 
Wilson could only reply, “The Cove- 
nant we offer must be based primarily 
upon moral sanctions with resort to force 
only as a last necessity.’ 

How many days and days of the con- 
ference were devoted to the French argu- 
ment that the League was too weak and 
to the American argument that it was 
strong enough if only the nations would 
come into it with good-will. It was, in- 
deed, too strong already in its essential 
guarantee, embodied in Article X,, to sat- 
isfy at that time the American opinion 
which Wilson had to convince. 

The Americans and the British in des- . 
peration sought finally to meet the prob- 
lem of French fear by a special Anglo- 
American compact to protect France in 
case of emergency until the League of Na- 
tions should be actively functioning. If 
America had gone forward and ratified 
this special Anglo-American compact and 
had whele- heartedly joined the League— 
and by virtue of that action had taken a 
place on the World Court and the Repara- 
tions Commission—the present chaos in 
Europe might have been prevented. As it 
is now, the peace and good order of civili- 
zation are being pounded to death upon 
the wild obsession of one nation and the 
vacillation of two others. 

So the struggle raged there in the quiet 
study of the President of the United States. 
At one time the conference was near a 
complete break-up—the President consid- 
ered the withdrawal of the United States 
and even ordered the George Washington 
to sail from the United States to take home 
the American delegation. But the French 
of all things desired least to see allied 
unity broken; and, besides, peace had 
somehow, on some terms, to be made. 

The third act of the peace drama, there- 
fore, contained not only the crisis but the 
swift settlements and compromises which 
followed it. Wilsen had to accept certain 
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terms in the treaty that he did not like 
and did not want and that have proved 
themselves to be bad. But Clemenceau also 
had to accept certain diminutions of French 
claims and a League of Nations which the 
French did not fully approve. The French 
turned upon Clemenceau only less fiercely 
for making compromises than the Ameri- 
cans turned upon Wilson for not making 
more compromises. 


VERSAILLES TREATY A COMPROMISE 


Such, then, became the famous Treaty of 
Versailles. What else was to be expected 
where the purposes behind the leaders were 
so different—where there was no real or 
solid agreement of public opinion in the 
world? It was a compromise between the 
two. It satisfied in its terms many of the 
demands of the Old Diplomacy—for terri- 
tory, for security, for crushing reparations, 
essentially modified and toned down in- 
deed by American proposals, or by the 
protests of British liberals—but on the 
other hand, it contained the great central 
item of the New Diplomacy, for which 
Wilson chiefly fought—the Covenant of 
the League of Nations—somewhat weak- 
ened by French opposition. 

Having no sure or undivided purpose, 
no unity of spirit, is it surprising that this 
Treaty of Versailles has caused difficul- 
ties? And yet it is a tremendously human 
document. It is a veritable representation, 
when closely looked at, of the divided soul 
and short-sighted vision of civilization as 
it is in the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Here, in 214 pages, may be seen 
man as he is today. Everything has been 
crowded into this book. Here are ex- 
pressed all the unimaginative fears, greeds, 
vanities, cruelties, pettiness, which come 
irresistibly to the surface at such a time; 
and yet here are also, and in the leading 
place, the highest aspirations and hopes 
of the world: the determination to set up 
a new plan of co-operation for the world 
to live by, a League of the Nations to se- 
cure mutual safety and peace. Here is also 
the halting initiation of a new effort to 
adjust the relationships of labor and 
capital, vague, perhaps, but no vaguer 
than the present opinion of the world re- 
garding that critical problem. Here also 
are planted the seeds of many of the new 
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and great aspirations of human kind: the 
desire to make the world’s highways freer 
to all men, to open the way for the eco- 
nomic forces of the nations to serve, rather 
than to destroy civilization, to abolish 
great armies and navies, and, finally, here 
are new resolutions to meet the old, old 
human evils of the slavery of women and 
children, the slavery of black men, the 
opium traffic. 


TREATY A Nexus oF Goop Anp Bap 


All this is there in the book for the New 
World to use as it will. The choice of 
mankind since the Treaty of Versailles is 
not a whit different from what it was be- 
fore; a nation may dwell upon all the 
bitterness of this treaty and demand the 
execution, to the last comma, of: all of the 
injustice wrapped up in certain of ils 
terms. Some nations there are—Fran 
for example—that are now pursuing this 
course and, unless arrested, will lead the 
way to new and more dreadful war. Or 
a nation may seize upon the constructive 
and forward-looking aspects of it with 
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determination to use, them to the uttermost, 
and lead the way to peace. No nation is 
yet, unfortunately, doing this whole-heart- 
edly. The nation best fitted to do it, 
America, has so far rejecicd its oppor- 
tunity of world leadership, has considered 
its interests, its fears, and its rights, rather 
than its duties and responsibilities. 

We are willing to give excellent—and 
cheap—advice to Europe; we are willing 
to contribute a little of our substance in 
spare change philanthropy to help feed the 
starving; but when it comes to taking hold 
sincerely of the great main problem of 
world order, our vacillation does not much 
differ from cowardice. We preach to 
bankrupt Europe that it must reform its 
finances, and at the. same time demand 
that Europe pay us the last penny of the 
$11,000,000,000 she owes us. Furthermore, 
to prevent her paying us in the only way 
she can, by the shipment of goods, we set 
up a tariff wall sky high so that our own 
industries may not be injured. At the 


same time that we scold the European na- 
tions for their economic greed, we are 
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sending our traders and exploiters through- 
out the world, seizing raw material, and 
“orabbing” concessions for oil and other 
minerals as in Turkey, Russia and else- 
where. Is it any wonder that Europe 
grows cynical over our feebly pious pro- 
testations and advice? 

If America truly wants peace and good 
order in the world, and is willing to make 
the sacrifices and take the necessary 
chances, she can have it. She is great and 
powerful enough to do nearly what she 
will. But she is divided in her own soul: 
she wants good things, but does not want 
them passionately enough. She is gov- 
erned—exactly like Europe—by her im- 
mediate fears, her immediate selfish in- 
terests; she does not look into the future; 
she is neither truly idealistic nor truly 
practical. 

President Wilson expressed the soul of 
America at its noblest and truest. His 
principles were true when he uttered them; 
they are still true. There can be no peace 
or justice in the world without a return to 
them and an honest attempt to apply them, 
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not feel safe or happy unless they 

could overturn their Government at 
any time within twenty-four hours. Cer- 
tainly in theory it is true that the British 
system is far more readily responsive to 
the voice of the people than the system in 
the United States. This has been demon- 
strated anew by the general election held 
on Dec. 6, 1923, when the Conservative 
Government saw its majority over all other 
parties in the House of Commons turned 
into a minority of 90. Yet, during several 
periods, one party has held office for quite 
a considerable time. The Conservatives— 
reinforced by the Liberal Unionists—were 
continuously in office from 1895 to 1905. 
Next the Liberals had their innings and 
held office—in spite of two general elec- 
tions in 1910—from 1905 to May, 1915. 
Then, as a means of more effectively carry- 
ing on the war, certain Unionists were 
taken into the Cabinet by Asquith, who in 
December, 1916, had to give place as 
Prime Minister to Lloyd George. Not- 
withstanding Disraeli’s famous pronounce- 
ment that England does not love coalitions, 
Lloyd George maintained a combination 
that held on till the revolt of the Conserva- 
tives—or Unionists as they are often called 
—in October, 1922. 

By the Septennial act of 1716 it was 
provided that the maximum life of a Par- 
liament should not exceed seven years: and 
an act of 1911 reduced this limit to five 
years. Nevertheless, no general election 
was held between 1910 and 1918; for dur- 
ing the crisis of the war, Parliament, which 
is an absolutely sovereign body, prolonged 


[ has been said that Englishmen would 


its own existence until after the armistice. 
Resting on the war record of his Coalition 
Lloyd George then appealed to the country 
on certain burning issues—that the Kaiser 
and others held to be responsible for the 
war and the German methods of waging it 
should be brought to account; that Ger- 
many should pay for the havoc she had 
wrought; that essential British industries 
should be protected and the dumping of 
goods produced by foreign cheap labor 
should be prevented; that housing and 
labor conditions should be improved and 
that the Irish question should be settled. 
Thanks to his war achievements, the at- 
tractiveness of his program and_ hi's 
“coupon” candidates endorsed by the Gov- 
ernment, the Prime Minister gained an 
overwhelming victory. The coalition se- 
cured 467 seats (334 Coalition Unionists 
and 133 Coalition Liberals); Labor won 
second place but with an impotent opposi- 
tion of 63; the irreconcilable Unionists 
and Liberals trailed behind with 23 and 
28 respectively. In Ireland the Sinn Fein- 
ers swept the boards with 73 as against 5 
Nationalists and 25 Unionists; but they re- 
fused to sit at Westminster. 
With this crushing, albeit unwieldy; 
majority, and exercising practically the 
powers of a dictator the Prime Minister 
succeeded in carrying out very little of his 
program except a settlement of the Irish 
question which aroused bitter resentment 
among the extremists in both camps. The 
reparations obtained from Germany were 
far from adequate, and France and Great 
Britain with divergent interests and _ poli 
cies drifted steadily apart; Greece, per- 
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haps unduly encouraged by the British 
Government, failed in a rash adventure 
and the Turks once more reaped profit 
from discord among the Allies. It may be 
that the European problem was too prodi- 
gious and involved for any man to solve; 
no doubt the aloofness of the United States 
made it even more formidable; and, par- 
ticularly in domestic affairs—though 
many of these questions were bound up 
with foreign relations—Lloyd George was 
hampered by commitments to the Con- 
servatives on whom he had depended so 
largely in winning the war. 

The old Liberal Party, to which Lloyd 
George had formerly been attached, 
seemed to have done its work, since most 
of the Liberals’ cherished measures, not- 
ably the extension of the franchise and the 
settlement of Ireland, had been placed on 
the Statute book. Labor, now under the 
control of what had once been the extreme 
wing—the Independent Labor Party— 
formed the Opposition, small but strident, 
demanding a capital levy and the national- 
ization of mines, railroads and other essen- 
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tial industries.. What with competition 
from foreign labor paid in depreciated 
currency and the inability of European 
countries to buy, unemployment increased 
alarmingly. The national debt was enor- 
mous and extravagance and profiteering 
were only tardily checked. Some, like 
Sidney Webb, even began to question 
whether the Parliamentary system had 
not survived its usefulness. Gloomy 
views regarding the existing Parliament 
were by no means confined to Socialists 
and Laborites. In August, 1921, A. G. 
Gardiner, formerly editor of The London 
Daily News, wrote that Parliament was 
never “at so low an ebb in living memory 
as it is today.” To explain the situation 
he enumerated half a dozen or more 
reasons: the transfer of power from the 
educated middle class to the masses who 
demand thrills and sensations rather than 
reasoned argument and who are greatly 
at the mercy of the demagogue; the 
adroit manipulation of the syndicated 
press and the party machinery and the con- 
sequent failure to attract the best class of 
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brains to the House of Commons; and, 
possibly more important than all] else, the 
effect of the war in transferring power 
from the legislature to the executive. 


LaBor’s CHANCES 


Labor has contributed a gifted Parlia- 
mentary strategist and other members of 
no mean capacity; but they have shown no 
marked constructive ability; they are tram- 
meled by the requirements of their con- 
stituents and by divided counsels extending 
all the way to “direct action.” With the 
decay of the aristocracy and listlessness 
and declining influence of the middle 
class, Labor has a fair field. Yet, even 
were they united in remedial policy it is 
highly questionable whether they could 
concoct a potion to cure the malady aris- 
ing from bad trade, unemployment, heavy 
taxes and high cost of living. 

The break-up of the Lloyd George 
régime, as a matter of fact, came from 
the opposite quarter, from the Conserva- 
tives who resented drawing any longer in 
the coalition harness under such a domi- 
nating driver as the Prime Minister. The 
five-year term of Parliament was drawing 
to a close, and there would soon be an 
appeal to the country at a general election. 
The concessions to Ireland, accompanied 
by continued disorders and despiteful treat- 
ment of the opponents of republicanism, 
embittered the Die-Hards (the Conservative 
extremists); the Genoa Conference had 
been arid in result; the reparations ques- 
tion had reached no settlement, and the 
Near East situation was most disturbing. 
On Oct. 19, 1922, Austen Chamberlain 
summoned a conference of the Conservative 
members of the House of Commons at the 
Carlton Club. The anti-Coalitionists were 
heartened by the news that in a by-election 
at Newport a Die-Hard not supported by 
the central organization had been elected. 
Bonar Law thereupon declared against the 
Government, and a resolution was carried: 
“That the Conservative Party, while willing 
to co-operate with the Coalition Liberals, 
should fight the election as an independent 
party with its own leader and its own pro- 
gram.” Since the vote was decisive—187 
to 87—the Government resigned. Bonar 
Law formed a Conservative Ministry and 
dissolved Parliament. 
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At the general election in November, 
1922, the Conservatives appealed to the 
country on the issue of “tranquillity,” 
maintenance of allied unity and economy. 
The Labor Party, although they had lost 
300 seats in the recent municipal elections 
(mainly owing to the extravagance of their 
administration, which they expected to 
meet by taxing property), came out second 
at the polls. Their program called for the 
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nationalization of mines and railways, a 
capital levy, revision of the peace treaties, 
national housing, higher standards of 
living and better education for the laboring 
classes. Membership in the House of 
Commons, increased to 707 by the Fran- 
chise act of 1918, had been reduced to 615 
by the creation of the Irish Free State. The 
result of the election was: Conservatives, 
346; Labor, 142; Independent Liberals 
(led by Asquith), 64; National Liberals 
(Lloyd George’s new party), 53; all 
others, 10. 

The new Government lost many seasoned 
veterans, chicf among them being Lord 
Balfour, Austen Chamberlain and Lord 
Birkenhead, who went into the wilderness 
with the late chief of the Coalition, Among 
those of prominence who took office in the 
Conservative Cabinet were Lord Curzon 
and Lord Derby. During the six months 
that Bonar Law’s health permitted him to 
retain office the two noteworthy events 
were the courteous but firm refusal to join 
France in occupying the Ruhr and the 
funding of the American debt by Stanley 
Baldwin, then Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
On May 19, 1923, Bonar Law resigned. 
Lord Curzon, by virtue of his long public 
service and his genuine ability, had a 
strong claim to succeed him, but he was a 
member of the House of Lords, and it was 
felt that, with Labor now the official Oppo- 
sition, a Commoner should be chosen to 
meet their onslaughts in the lower house. 
Stanley Baldwin secured the coveted post, 
Lord Robert Cecil entered the Cabinet as 
Lord Privy Seal, and in July Neville Cham- 
berlain was made Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. On a 2 Parliament was ad- 


jurned to Nov. 13, 1923. 
BALDWIN’S Senile Po.uicy 


Meantime much of moment had hap- 
pened. On Aug. 11 the British Govern- 
ment addressed a note to France regarding 
her German policy, indicating the possi- 
bility of separate action in the event of the 
Poincaré Government proving obdurate. 
Some weeks later Baldwin justified his 
not following up this implication on the 
ground that “directly after it, it became 
obvious that passive resistance in Germany 
was breaking down and that they had been 
assured that passive resistance would be 
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the prelude to negotiations which might be 
fruitful. They knew the Prime Ministers 
of the dominions were on their way to 
England, and they wanted to speak with the 
voice of a united empire.” At the Imperial 
Conference, which sat from Oct. 1 to 
Nov. 8, the trend of opinion appeared to 
be for separate action if necessary; cer- 
tainly this policy was voiced in no un- 
certain terms by General Smuts, the bril- 
liant and influential Prime Minister of the 
Union of South Africa. More than nine 
months after the launching of the Hughes 
plan (as set forth in the New Haven 
address on Dec. 29, 1922) the British 
Foreign Office sent a request to the State 
Department of the United States, on Oct. 
12, 1923, to participate in an economic 
conference to determine Germany’s ca- 
pacity to pay reparations. The French, 
however, imposed such restrictions that the 
United States Government, after a condi- 
tional acceptance, was obliged reluctantly 
to reserve its decision, 
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Suddenly, while the negotiations were 
still pending and while the Imperial Con- 
ference was still in session the Prime Min- 
ister, in a speech at Plymouth on Oct. 25, 
shifted the issue from foreign to domestic 
politics, declaring that unemployment was 
the crucial problem that his country had 
fo face. Referring to the late Andrew 
Bonar Law’s pledge that there should be 
no fundamental change in fiscal policy 
during the existing Parliament, he ad- 
mitted that this pledge bound him; but 
he had come to the conclusion that the 
only way of fighting unemployment was 
“by protecting the home market.” “I 
felt,” he continued, “the only honest and 
right thing as the leader of a democratic 
party was to tell them, at the first oppor- 
tunity I had, what I thought, and to sub- 
mit it to their judgment.” How far he 
meant to go is a matter of conjecture. 
Perhaps he originally contemplated noth- 
ing more than to extend the recent Safe- 
guarding of Industries act; perhaps he 
was feeling his way, and perhaps, having 
gone so far, he was forced by his protec- 
He is said to have ad- 


tionist colleagues. 
mitted afterward that he blundered acci- 
dentally, or, in the words of another, that 
he “turned on the tap and found he could 


not stop it.” Lloyd George declared a 
few days after the momentous Plymouth 
pronouncement that the Prime Minister 
had given his Cabinet only three hours to 
consider what he had in mind to propose. 

Defining his attitude more clearly, 
Baldwin declared at Swansea on Oct. 30 
that universal free trade was not in the 
region of practical politics and that a pro- 
tective tariff was a necessary weapon for 
bargaining with other countries. In an 
interview Nov. 10, at the very moment of 
his landing from his American trip, Lloyd 
George belligerently met the challenge 
and denounced the Plymouth utterance in 
no uncertain terms. “It was an incredible 
pronouncement,” he declared. “I think it 
unutterable folly. It is an insult to the 
intelligence of the nation to feed starving 
industry with the mildewed straw of last 
century, with every grain of statesmanship 
beaten out of it.” A significant result of 
the new situation was a reconciliation be- 
tween Asquith and the ex-Coalition leader 
with the consequent reunion of the Inde- 
pendent and National Liberals. 
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Parliament assembled Nov. 13 to learn 
from the Prime Minister that it would be 
dissolved three days later. The general 
election was scheduled for Dec. 6, the 
nominations to be made Nov. 26. The day 
Lefore Parliament came to an end the 
Government was strong enough to defeat 
by 285 votes to 190 the following resolu- 
tion moved by Ramsay MacDonald, the 
Labor leader: 

This House censures the neglect of the Govy- 
ernment to deal with the pressing needs of the 
unemployed; regrets its failure to devise and 
pursue a national policy calculated to restore 
the interests of the country abroad and _ re- 
establish international peace and trade, and con- 
demns the decision of the Government to leave 
millions of British people in want, in order to 
fight an election on an undisclosed scheme of 
tariffs and Imperial preference conceived by sec- 
tions of capitalists in their own interests, the ef- 
fect of which must be to increase the cost of 
living and encourage the formation of anti- 
social trusts and combines. 


Just as the new election issue had re- 
united Lloyd George and Asquith and 
their respective wings of the Liberal Party, 
so too it had the effect of rallying to 
Baldwin's support several of the old Coali- 
tion leaders who had gone into the wilder- 
ness with Lloyd George as a result of Car!- 
ton Club rupture, chief among them being 
Austen Chamberlain, Lord Birkenhead and 
Sir Robert Horne. Indeed, the two 
former made overtures to join the Cabinet. 
In spite of the fact that the Prime Minister 
was obliged to decline their proposals 
since they proved “unwelcome to some of 
those on whose support the Government 
was obliged to rely,” nevertheless these 
two politicians decided to lend him their 
support in the electioneering campaign. 
though Lord Birkenhead later seemed to 
be rather edging away from Baldwin as 
leader. Two of the best known figures 
in the Cabinet, Lord Robert Cecil and 
Lord Derby, were stanch free traders, yet 
both, in view of the “peculiar circum- 
stances of the moment,” concluded to ac- 
cept, as a temporary expedient at least. 
the tariff proposals of their chief. On the 
other hand Lord Robert Cecil—his is a 
courtesy title—-made up his mind to accept 
a peerage and go to the House of Lords 
rather than contest a seat for the House of 
Commons. 
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The Prime Minister determined to pro- 
ceed cautiously. In addition to keeping 
raw materials on the free list, he gave 
pledges not to tax such foodstuffs as wheat 
and meat, and appointed, under the Chair- 
manship of Lord Milner, a committee of 
business men and economists to examine 
the needs of various industries before de- 
termining the duties to be imposed on 
manufactured products. His proposal was 
to devote the proceeds of the customs rev- 
enue to three purposes: 

1. Relief of agriculture by means of 
subsidies; 

2. Development of cotton growing with- 
in the Empire; and, 

3. Reduction of the duties on tea and 
sugar, 

In an address to his constituents at 
Bewdley the Prime Minister stressed four 
points: 

1. Raising revenue by means less unfair 
to the home producer; 

2. Assistance to industries exposed to 
unfair competition; 

3. Utilization of the new duties to nego- 
tiate reductions in foreign tariffs; 
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4. Grant of substantial preference on the 

whole range of duties to British-produced 
articles. 

The political situation in Great Britain 
in November, 1923, presented some inter- 
esting similarities and contrasts to that 
twenty years earlier, when the late Joseph 
Chamberlain raised the issue of “tariff 
reform,’ a term he employed in a sense 
precisely opposite to the American usage. 
Great Britain was then suffering from a 
depression following the South African 
war, with her exports decreasing and her 
imports increasing, from an inadequate 
revenue and much unemployment. As a 
means of bargaining against dumping, and 
of raising revenue and promoting colonial 
unity, Chamberlain advocated preferential 
tariffs, reciprocity in colonial trade and 
retaliation against foreign countries. He 
contended that the situation had changed 
since the days of Cobden and Bright—the 
great apostles of free trade—and that the | 
British Isles could find markets and — 
sources of supply in the oversea dominions 
which formerly had to be sought abroad. 
Like Baldwin, he advocated free raw ma- 
terials and a reduction of the taxes on tea 
and sugar; but an essential feature of his 
scheme was a tax on foodstuffs. 

The opponents of tariff reform fought 
Chamberlain resolutely on the ground that 
Great Britain’s prime need was cheap food, 
and that it was impossible to have a tariff 
that would at once produce a sufficient 
revenue and adequately protect home in- 
dustries. Balfour, then Prime Minister, 
would not go to the length of taxing food- 
stuffs, though he rather haltingly sup- 
ported the policy of preferential tariffs. 
In the general election which came in 1905 
the Liberals scored a decisive triumph, 
though they were helped by various other 
issues. It should be said that Great Britain 
with the large investments which she then 
held abroad was in a much better position 
than at present to finance an excess of © 
imports over exports, which now has to be 
met largely by the proceeds of her carrying 
trade. 


In the general election campaign of 1923 
the Liberals argued that the existing unem- 
ployment was not due so much to foreign 
competition as failure of exports, such as 
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shipping cotton and steel. Indeed, they 
insisted that protective tariffs would only 
ageravate the difficulty, since the country 
would be flooded with goods in anticipa- 
tion of the proposed duties. Both the Lib- 
erals and the Laborites sought a remedy 
elsewhere. _ “I am amazed,” said Lloyd 
George, “that the Premier should choose 
this of. all moments for distracting the 
attention of the Government from the sét- 
tlement of Europe. * Does any one 
imagine that a settlement in Europe will 
not affect unemployment far more than 
any tariff?” Reveling in the fight, Lloyd 
George made whirlwind tours, using am- 
plifiers and broadcasting and giving full 
rein to_his rather overdeveloped cift for 
satirical attack. On one occasion he de- 
clared in debate that the reuniting. of the 
two opposing groups of the Liberal Party 

“will. go down in history as the sole 
achievement of the Government”; and 
again he asserted that the Government had 
“muddled, messed and ultimately aban- 
doned the Hughes offer.” 


REMEDIES FOR UNEMPLOYMENT 


The Liberal manifesto, signed by both 
Lloyd George and Asquith, declared that 
trade restrictions could not cure unemploy- 
ment and attacked the Baldwin Govern- 
ment for its feeble foreign policy, for hav- 
ing dallied with the Hughes proposal made 
nearly a year ago, and as a final fling 
declared that “for the last year its blun- 
ders, indecision and impotence have been 
such that it has ceased to exercise any guid- 
ing influence on European affairs.” 

The Labor Party also insisted that pro- 
tection would be no remedy for unemploy- 
ment. Beyond that, however, they had 
nothing in common with the Liberals; for 
they wood for nationalization and a capital 
levy, though they were less buoyant on this 
maiter than formerly. proposing to limit it 
to fortunes of over £5,000, and describing 
it as a definite measure to meet Great Brit- 
ain’s economic need, baptized under the 
new name of “debt redemption levy.” 

This division between Liberals and La- 
bor naturally helped the Conservatives. At 
the previous election, in 1922, when they 
had the additional advantage of the split 
in the Liberal camp, they gained a substan- 
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tial majority, with only 5,474,533 votes 
against the 4,312,030 cast for Labor and 
the 4,079,665 polled by the Liberals. At 
the election of 1922, moreover, the Con- 
servatives had a strong grip on industrial 
and rural England, though Scotland and 
Wales went heavily against them. 

On Nov. 26, for the 615 seats 1.393 
candidates were nominated; 50 candidates 
were returned unopposed, leaving the con- 
test to be carried on between 500 Conserva- 
tives, 443 Liberals, 440 Laborites and 30 
other candidates of miscellaneous political 
creeds and affiliations. Of the 20,000,000 
registered voters, 8,000,000 were women, 
while the number of women candidates 
was 34. 

The election which was held on Dec. 6 
resulted in such a considerable reduction 
of the number of seats held by the Con- 
servatives that the Baldwin Government's 
majority over all the parties was wiped 
out. The approximate strength of parties 
in the new House of Commons was an- 
nounced on Dec. 7 as follows: 





Conservatives .........0.. 260 
Labor Sad hie Mintle 190 
Liberals ...... bg artnigidta ie 150 
Independents ............. 10 

Total 615 


The largest gains were made by the 
Labor Party, which maintained its position 
as the second strongest party in the House. 
The aggrregate votes cast for the different 
parties were approximately as follows: 


Conservatives ........ 5.360.000 
I ie po Sede 338.000 
Liberalg ..4... sees "4.251.000 


Altogether about 14,186,000 votes were 
recorded. 

One of the interesting features of the 
election was the increase of the number of 
women elected from three to eight. Al! 
three of the women in the previous Parlia- 
ment were re-elected. Of the eight women 
to whose names the initials M. P. are now 
appended three are Conservatives, two are 
Liberals, and three are members of the 
Labor party. One of the Labor members 
is Miss Margaret Bondfield, the first 


woman to be elected President of the Trade 
Union Congress. 
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EUROPE’S DEBTS TO THE 
UNITED STATES 


By Georce WHEELER HiNMAN Jr. 


Graduate of the Univ sity of Wisconsin: formerly on the staff 
of The San Diego Union and The Chicago Tribune; now Wash- 
ington staff correspondent of The Chicago Herald and Ex- 
aminer; has traveled in and written on the Caribbean and 
Central America; served as an infantry officer in France and 


after the war for two years at the War Department. 


Unshakeable view of United States Government that the war debts due us by 
Europe are obligations of honor, without relation to reparations—Reac- 


tion of attitude of France on other debtor nations—Vast military out- 


‘thought centring around repara- 
tions is uppermost in the American mind. 
When Europe speaks of receiving aid from 
the United States, adjustment of the inter- 
cllied debt is the dominant thought. It is 
this vital difference that does much to ac- 
count for the inability of national leaders 
to agree upon any satisfactory program 
looking toward the economic rehabilitation 
of Europe. Europe, particularly France, 
the dominant power of the Continent, holds 
that reparations and international debts are 
inseparable. The United States, the great 
creditor nation, holds that the obligations 
owed by foreign Governments were in- 
curred in good faith without mention of 
reparations, and must be settled accord- 
ingly. 

Political considerations connected with 
the reassembling of the French Parliament 
recently forced Premier Poincaré into dec- 
larations that have been interpreted by 
many as virtually repudiating the debt of 
nearly $4,000,000.000 owed to the United 
States. The immediate reaction from Wash- 
ineton was the news that members of the 
American World War Foreign Debt Com- 
mission were openly urging the sending of 
new “reminders” to European debtor na- 
tions which persist in ignoring their obli- 
gations. 

The official American view is sum- 


marized by Secretary of State Hughes as 
follows: 


lays a source of trritation—Prospect of repagment far from encouraging 


HEN the United States speaks of 
\) \ aiding Europe the confusion of. 


The Government of the United States has 
consistently maintained the essential difference 
between the questions of Germany’s capacity 
to pay as well as the practicable methods to 
secure reparation payments from Germany, and 
the payment by the Allies of their debts to the 
United States, which latter constitute distinct 
obligations, 


To this France replies that, though there 
may be no academic relationship between 
reparations owed to her and debts owed by 
her, there is a close practical connection. 
In other words, the French capacity to pay 
is directly proportionate to what France 
receives from Germany. 

Premier Poincaré asserts bluntly that 
France will make no debt payments until 
she has collected $6,500,000,000 from Ger- 
many. France, he makes it plain, will re- 
duce .her claims against Germany only as 
the United States and Great Britain reduce 
their claims against France. 

Thus has the issue crystallized, with 
France the outspoken champion of the 
European debtor nations which have failed 
to enter into negotiations for funding their 
obligations to the United States. 


ATTITUDE OF FRANCE AND ITALY 


When the Anglo-American debt settle- 
ment was consummated early in 1923, 
American officials and Administration 
leaders in Congress were jubilant. The 
agreement was hailed as the entering 
wedge which would lead to understandings 
with other debtor nations. The British debt 
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—in round figures $4,600,000,000—was 
the largest, and quite naturally took prece- 
dence over the obligations of other Euro- 
pean nations. Its settlement, the Adminis- 
tration felt, laid the cornerstone for the 
veneral settlement of international indebt- 
edness. 

Developments were painfully disillu- 
sioning. Obviously, the natural thing for 
the American Government to do was to ob- 
tain a settlement with France and Italy, 
which together owed $6,000,000,000 of the 
$7,000,000,000 still outstanding. 

During 1922 a French commission had 
appeared in Washington to discuss the 
French debt. Official inquiry by the Amer- 
ican representatives, however, had devel- 
oped the fact that the commission was 
without authority to negotiate for a settle- 
ment. In fact, to Administration leaders 
the real French motive appeared to be a 
desire to “feel out” the sentiment of the 
United States in favor of cancellation. In 
the Spring of 1923 word was received from 
Italy to the effect that the Rome Govern- 
ment would send a commission to Wash- 
ington in the following Autumn to discuss 
the debt owed the United States. Despite 
these feelers, months passed without fur- 
ther word from Paris or Rome that would 
indicate any intention of entering into 
negotiations with the American Debt Com- 
mission created by Congress. On the con- 
trary, American officials returning from 
abroad brought with them two unpleas- 
antly clear impressions: (1) That Italy 
was not inclined to move until France set 
the example; and (2) that France really 
did not expect to pay. 

True, the French did not like the word 
repudiation. They did not regard it as 
fairly characterizing their aim. They were 
quite frank, however, in urging the neces- 
sity for an adjustment of the interallied 
debt. 

The impression that France did not ex- 
pect to pay her debt to the United States 
was based largely upon the conviction that 
French officials, although unwilling, for 
political reasons, to admit it publicly, reel- 
ized the futility of hoping to collect the 
reparations total from Germany. Thus, 
when a French official said aloud, “We 
can pay only as we are paid,” he added, 
to himself and his intimates, “And, as we 
are not going to be paid, we cannot pay.” 
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Some American officials went even fur- 
ther in their diagnosis of the French frame 
of mind. Representative Theodore E. Bur- 
ton of Ohio, Chairman of the Funding 
Commission, publicly declared his belief 
that the French were less interested in col- 
lecting reparations than they were in estab- 
lishing their economic and industrial su- 
premacy and assuring their political secur- 
ity. Mr. Burton predicted that the first 
step toward realizing the French aims 
would be an attempt to set up a separate 
Rhineland. Within a week this prediction 
was realized. 

As the months passed without word from 
the debtor nations it became obvious that 
Washington was annoyed at the inaction. 
The question was whether or not the an- 
noyance would reach such a stage that new 
“reminders” would be sent the European 
Governments concerned. 


Miuitary OuTLays By Destor NATIONS 


What was particularly exasperating to 
the American mind was the huge European 
expenditure for military purposes despite 
pleas of national poverty. Official com- 
pilations made in Washington revealed 
that, in the cases of some debtor nations, 
the excess of annual military outlays over 
those for pre-war years was more than sutf- 
ficient to meet such payments as would be 
required under debt settlements similar to 
the one accepted by Great Britain. 

Secretary Hughes aptly set forth the 
American official view in his aide-mé. 
moire given the British Chargé d’Affaires 
at Washington during the negotiations fo: 
American participation in a reparations in- 
quiry. Mr. Hughes wrote: 

It is hardly necessary to add, as it has fre- 
quently been stated by the Government of the 

United States, that though the American peo- 
ple do not favor cancellation of the debts of the 
Allies to the United States, or the transfer to 
the people of the United States of the burden 
of Germany’s obligations, directly or indirectly, 
the Government of the United States has no 
desire to be oppressive or to refuse to make 
reasonable settlements as to time and terms of 
payment, in full consideration of the circum- 
stances of the allied debtors. 

It may be added that the establishment of 
sound economic conditions in Europe, the seri- 
ous reduction of military outlays and the dem- 
onstration of a disposition of European peoples 
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THE WORLD WAR FOREIGN DEBT COMMISSION 
From left to right: Assistant Secretary of the Treasury Wadsworth, Representative Theodore E. 


Burton of Ohia, Senator Reed Smoot of Utah, 
Treasury Mellon, Secretary of Commerce Hoover. 


Secretary of State Hughes, Secretary of the 
The commission now consists of the five last 


named and two additional members added by President Harding in 1923, namely, Representative 
Charles R Crisp of Georgia and ex-Representative Richard Olney of Massachusetts 


to work together to achieve the aims of peace 
and justice, will not fail to have their proper 
influence upon American thought and purpose 
in connection with such adjustments. 


The guarded phraseology used by. Mr. 
Hughes ought not to be interpreted as in- 
dicating any uncertainty in the American 
official mind. The United States has 
watched with real concern the course of 
events in Europe. Developments since the 
Franco-Belgian decision to occupy the 
Ruhr Besin have been regarded as tending 
te diminish rather than. to improve the 
prospects for collecting reparations from 
Germany. 

The American view is that the nations of 
Europe are placing too much reliance upon 
force and not enough upon negotiation and 
common sense. Moreover, the maintenance 
of the force upon which reliance is placed 
is costing large sums of money which, the 
American view holds, cou!d be put to much 
better use. 

Here again the issue crystallizes into one 
between the United States on the one hand 
and France on the other. While France 
pleads her inability to make payments on 
her debts so long as Germany fails to meet 
the reparations demands, Premier Poincaré 
pursues a policy that not only involves the 


expenditure of large sums of money, but 
also, from the viewpoint of Washington, 
renders more remote the prospect of co!- 
lecting any considerable amounts from 
Germany. 

Accepting for the moment the French 
thesis that reparations and the interallied 
debts are inextricably interwoven, and ac- 
cepting also the American view that French 
policy is destroying Germany’s capacity to 
pay, there follows inevitably the conclusion 
that France is destroying her own ability 
to meet her obligations to the United States 
and Great Britain. Accept this conclusion 
and add to it the belief that the lesser 
debtor nations are following the lead of 
France, and the observer is driven inevita- 
bly to the realization that the course of 
French policy with respect to reparations 
is destroying the prospects for collecting 
from Europe the obligations owed the 
American Government. 

The grievances of those who profess to 
see nothing honorable in the course pur- 
sued by Premier Poincaré are aggravated 
by the fact that, while pleading poverty, 
France appears to prosper and even ad- 
vances huge credits to her. military satel- 
lites for the purpose of strengthening their 
war machines. During 1923 loans. were 
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granted by the French Government to Po- 
land, Rumania and Jugoslavia for the pur- 
chase of material from France. The loan 
to Poland was voted by the Chamber of 
Deputies on Feb. 15, that to Rumania on 
May 29 and that to Jugoslavia on July 12. 
The details as set forth in the reports of 
the Finance Commission on the loans to 
Poland, Rumania and Jugoslavia, which 
were presented to the Chamber by M. Louis 
Marin on Dec. 2, 1922; March 23, 1923, 
“ae June 30, 1923, respectively, are as fol- 
ows: 


Loan To PotisH GovERNMENT 


Amount—400,000,000 francs, to be granted in 
several instalments. 

Interest—5 per cent. 

Sinking Fund—No definite terms fixed—“a 
limited number of annuities.” 

Guarantees—For the first instalment of 100,- 
000,000 francs, the revenues of the forest domains 
of the Province of Torun. Guarantees for the 
other portions of the loan not yet fixed, but no 
money will be paid before the guarantees have 
first been arranged. 

Purpose—Purchase of rolling stock, expendi- 
ture on railways and telegraphs, and expenses of 
national defense. 

Reasons for Granting the Loan: 

1. To help to balance future Polish budgets. 

2. Poland obliged to buy certain goods abroad, 
and French goods suit her best. 

3. Advantages to France: Financial—Loan 
granted in several portions and thus appears in 
several budgets, prompt payment and good inter- 
est. Economic—Money spent on French goods, 
products of the forest domains granted as guar- 
antee may be useful for reconstruction of French 
devastated areas. Political—‘Stimulating sym- 
pathy for France in Poland.” 


Loan TO RUMANIAN GOVERNMENT 


Amount—100,000,000 francs. 

Interest—5 per cent. 

Sinking Fund—Rumanian Government bonds 
maturing fifteen years from date of delivery of 
material. 

Guarantees—The service of the bonds is guar- 
anteed by the export taxes and also enjoys a 
right of priority on all the revenues of the 
Rumanian State. 

Purpose—For the purchase of war materials to 
be bought exclusively in France under supervision 
of the French “Service Interministériel.” 

Reasons for Granting the Loan—‘Even the 
most ardent pacifists must admit that no country, 
given the present state of Central Europe, can be 
deprived without peril to the general peace of the 
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minimum means of defense; even those who are 
most confident of the good-will of Germany, the 
Soviets, or Angora, must admit that the security 
of Rumania, and with it tranquillity in the East 
and European peace, can only be assured by the 
existence of a perfectly equipped army.” 


LOAN TO THE YUGOSLAV GOVERNMENT 


Amount—300,000,000 francs. 

Interest—5 per cent. 

Sinking Fund—Ten years. (This period may be 
lengthened. ) 

Guarantees—A second charge on the net re- 
ceipts of the Customs and the State monopolies. 
After allowing for the service of the previous 
loans which have a prior charge the value of the 
guarantees is estimated at 500,000,000 francs per 
annum. 

Purpose—Civil expenditure on railways, rolling 
stock, telegraphs, and military expenditure for 
national defense. 

Reasons for Granting the Loan: 

1. Financial operation which benefits both 
countries. 

2. Jugoslavia must buy certain goods abroad, 
and she obtains greatest satisfaction from French 
goods. 

3. The League of Nations, as at present con- 
stituted, is not efficacious in case of armed con- 
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flict, therefore, it is necessary that Jugoslavia 
should receive help from France, her best friend, 
who is as interested as she is in her defense. 

4. Advantages to France.—Economic: Pur- 
chase of French goods. Financial: Sufficient 
interest and prompt repayment. Political: Spread 
of French influence.. (“Stimulating sympathy for 
France in Jugoslavia.” ) 

The bills authorizing the loans, which 
except for the amount were identical in 
zach case, ran as follows:— 

Article 1. The Ministry of Finance is author- 
ized to grant to the Government, out of 
the resources of the Treasury up to the amount 
ot ———— francs, advances which shall be repay- 
able, shall be previously guaranteed, and _ shall 
bear interest at the rate of 5 per cent. 

Article 2. Authorization is hereby given tor 
the charging to the special account for “grants 
of material to foreign Governments” of a sum 


not exceeding ——— francs, being the amount 
of the grants of material which may be made 
to the —~— Government, and paid for by 


means of the advances for which provision is 
made in the preceding article. This special 
authorization shall be added to the authorization 
of grants of material which will be contained in 
the Budget Law for 1923. 


A feature of most of these advances hy 
the French Government that receives but 
little attention is that the loan is almost 
always in the form of a paper credit which 
mea it possible for the borrowing nation 

9 purchase war material in France. Of 
course, the obligation stands as a charge 
against the purchasing nation. France and 
her military allies on the Continent are, 
according to the most reliable figures so 
far available, maintaining 2,000,000 men 
under arms. 


FRENCH BupGET DEFICIT 


Whatever criticism may be made of the 
policy being so consistently pursued by 
Premier Poincaré, certain it is that French 
governmental finances are in no condition 
to accept with equanimity the prospect of 
shouldering in the near future the load of 
carrying the debt owed the United States. 
The French budget—so-called—would 
drive to madness any governmental finan- 
cial expert in the United States or Great 
Britain. The listed prospective expendi- 
tures so far overbalance the prospective in- 
come that an enormous annual deficit is 
assured before the fiscal year even begins. 
Only by listing on the credit side of the 
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ledger phantasmagoric reparations pay- 
ments which will never be realized, is it 
possible for the French Finance Minister 
even to approach a balance. Even by a 
freak system of writing off “recoverable” 
expenses, the budget is barely made to 
balance 

Nor is that all. The policy of enforcing 
new sanctions against Germany involves a 
tremendous drain upon French national re- 
sources. Premier Poincaré has admitted 
that nine months of the Ruhr occupation 
cost France almost 700,000,000 frances, or 
about $43,000,000. Nominally, this is re- 
garded by the French as a charge against 
Germany Publicly, French officials seck 
to take the curse off this stupendous total 
by listing certain receipts which they assert 
have heen realized from the occupation. 
Actually, the real cost of the venture—and 
the real cost of any similar venture—must 
be paid out of the French Treasury. 

Some day, somehow, France may be re- 
imbursed; but the vital present-day fact 
is that the money is being taken from the 
French Treasury and expended. That is the 
fact which those must reckon who speak 
of demanding that France pay. And they 
must reckon, too, that, for France to begin 
to pay. she must first abandon a line “of 
policy upon the ultimate success of which 
her present Government has staked its life. 


Jupce Gary’s Summinc Up 


As good a summing up of the American 
standpoint was that made by Judge Elbert 
H. Gary, Chairman of the United States 
Steel Corporation, in the course of an ad- 


dress in New York City on Nov. 30, 1923: 


There is at present a strenuous agitation in 
favor of canceling or reducing the debts of for- 
eign countries to the United States. From the 
viewpoint of the United States and also many 
foreign countries who borrowed money at a time 
when it was very much needed, with uncondi- 
tional promises to pay, the proposition would ap- 
pear to be irrational and preposterous. To the 
ordinary American mind, it is unthinkable. The 
debtors should have an abundance of time to pay 
their obligations and a reasonable rate of interest, 
but that they should desire to repudiate an 
honest national debt is beyond the comprehension 
of Americans, to say the least. When the Gov- 
ernment which precipitated the terrible World War 
announced that it considered a solemn _ inter- 
national agreement, which it had previously en- 
tered into, as only a “scrap of paper,” the whole 
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world was startled. It was believed at first the 
one who made the statement did not accurately 
represent the attitude of his country, and when 
it was found he did, most nations, including those 
who are now indebted to the United States for 
borrowed money, denounced the statement as an 
outrage and placed the nation who stood for the 
repudiation of an honest agreement as in dis 
grace and without the pale of civilization. 


With much greater reason, when a_ nation, 
relying upon the friendship. of another nation, 
borrows money for immediate needs for a definite 
time upon an absolute, unconditional promise to 
pay, there is reason to question the bona fides 
or even the sanity of those who propose repudia- 
tion. Most of us remember clearly what took 
place and what was said during the war by those 
who borrowed money; how urgent they were, 
how profuse in promises, how grateful for ac- 
commodations; and it is difficult to believe there 
is a change in sentiment. * * * 

According to the published reports, it has lately 
been said by one of the foreign leaders in gov- 
ernmental matters, referring to war debts, that 
the war was fought by and for all the countries 
participating, for their joint benefit and safety. 
Even though this may be a complete fair and ac- 
curate statement, which is not admitted, it may 
be urged in anwer that as far as we were con- 
cerned we paid all of our own expenses and fur- 
nished our own men and that they served effi- 
ciently and with great credit to themselves. 

It has been asserted by certain foreign nations 
that they are willing to pay their debts when 
their debtors pay them and not before. Did any 
one ever before hear such a condition insisted 
upon by any self-respecting, solvent individual 
or nation? Does any one of these foreign na- 
tions, through its courts, allow individual debtors 
to other individuals to postpone payment until 
these debtors have collected their claims against 
third parties? What would a foreign court say to 
such a defense to a suit brought upon a note 
given for borrowed money? * * * 


If our United States Congress should vote in 
favor of any reduction in the principal of the 
foreign debts, whether as an intended act of 
generosity or otherwise, it would receive no 
genuine response of gratitude from the debtor 
and, on the contrary, it would be charged by a 
majority, at least, of the people of this country 
with attempting to contribute the moneys of 
others for motives that are not commendable. 
We do not ask Congressmen to be economical 
with their own money, but with ours it is dif- 
ferent, notwithstanding we do not believe in false 
economy, nor object to true and real generosity. 
* * * Tf the foreign debts to this country 
were canceled or reduced except by consent of at 
least a majority of the Americans, it would be 
outrageous, for it would be a mere transfer of the 
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burden from one nation to another whose people 
are already carrying a very heavy load. 

We in this country desire the friendship of 
every other country and may be depended upon to 
do everything just and reasonable to maintain 
the cordial and friendly relationship with all of 
them; but when it comes to the point of being 
generous beyond the limit of obligations we must 
reserve to ourselves the decision as to what is ap- 
propriate; and in the consideration of all such 
matters we should not forget that charity begins 
at home and that the necessities and comforts of 
our own people are not to be overlooked nor neg- 
lected. True generosity regards always of high 
est importance actual obligations to our own de- 
pendents. This is good doctrine for all of us as 
individuals and for our lawmakers as official 
administrators as well. 


NATURE OF OBLIGATIONS 


Meanwhile, there lie in the vaults of the 
United States Treasury at Washington cer- 
tain notes representing obligations due the 
American Government by various Euro- 
pean nations, some of which rank high 
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among the great powers of the world. 
[hese notes make no mention of the out- 
come of the war. They contain no refer- 
ences to the Treaty of Versailles. to repara- 
tions, or to German Class A, Class B and 
Class C bonds. There is nothing even 
about the “common cause of the Allies,” 
to which M. Poincaré refers so frequently 
when discussing international debts. 

The notes are in the legal form which 
is customary between lender and borrower. 
Each reads that “for value received” the 
undersigned agrees to pay the United 
States of America “the loans in question 
on demand with interest from the date 
hereof at the rate of 5 per cent. per an- 
num.” Each note contains elaborate legal 
provisions designed to guarantee the 
United States against loss. 

The obligations arose for the most part 
from purchases made in the United States 
for the purpose of prosecuting the war. In 


of tie Treasury at Washington: 


The Government of the 


The following is the form of the certificates of indebtedness which were filled out 
during and immediately after the war to represent the indebtedness of various foreign 
Gevernments. As credits were advanced, the certificates were signed and placed in the vaults 


CERTIFICATE OF INDEBTEDNESS 
FirtH SERIES 


United States of America, or assigns, the sum of 
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other words, credits were set up for the 
foreign Governments and were used to 
meet charges for war materials purchased 
from American manufacturers. 

There are, however, marked distinctions 
between these credits set up by the United 
States for the Allies during the World War 
and those being set up from time to time 


_by France for her military dependents in 


Europe. The American advances were 
made at the urgent behest of the borrow- 
ers, who were fighting for their lives 
against a powerful and desperate foe. The 
French advances are made in a time ot 
nominal peace for the purpose of building 
up war machines which will dominate 
Europe for years to come. The American 
advances were made from moneys poured 
into the United States Treasury by Ameri- 
can taxpayers that their Government might 
successfully prosecute war against a defiant 
enemy. The French advances, to a great 


. for value received, promises to pay to the 


on demand, with interest from the date hereof, at the rate of 5 per centum per annum. 
Such principal sum and the interest thereon will be paid without deduction for any 

taxes, present or future, in gold coin of the United States of America of the present standard 
of weight and fineness, at the Subtreasury of the United States in New York, or, at the 
option of the holder, at the Treasury of the United States in Washington. 


requested by the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States of America, at par, with an 


conforming to the provisions of acts 


of Congress of the United States known respectively as Second Liberty Bond Act, Third 
Liberty Bond Act and Fourth Liberty Bond Act. If bonds of the United States issued under 
authority of said acts shall be converted into other bonds of the United States bearing a 
higher rate of interest than 414 per centum per annum, a proportionate part of the obliga- 


tions of. the Government of the 


of this series acquired by the United 


States under authority of said acts shall, at the. request of said Secretary of the Treasury, 


be converted into obligations of said Government of the 


bearing interest 


at a rate exceeding that previous] borne by this obligation by the same amount as the 
interest rate of the bonds of the United States issued upon such conversion exceeds the 
interest rate of 414 per centum, but not less than the highest rate of interest borne by such 


bends of the United States. 


Dated this day of - 1919. 


i 
adjustment of accrued interest, into an equal par amount of 5 per centum convertible gold 
bends of the Government of the 


For the Government of the 


This certificate will be converted by the Government of the «a 
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extent, merely create obligations by the 
borrowers to cover the cost of acquiring 
surplus French war material already in 
hand. 


If France is not repaid, part of the loss 
to the French taxpayer will be that his 
Government was unable to realize money. 
on surplus war stocks already paid for 
out of taxes. As consolation, he will have 
the assurance that his nation’s supremacy 
is assured by a great military hegemony 
unparalleled in history. If the United 
States is not repaid, the American tax- 
payer, like the indorser of a note, must 
take upon his own shoulders the burden 
of meeting an obligation which the maker 
of the note has failed to honor. 

The burden will be no inconsiderable 
one. Its prospective weight furnishes one 
vital reason why no Government in Wash- 
ington, dependent upon popular support 
takes kindly to the idea of countenancing 
cancellation. The failure of France to pay 
her $4.000,000,000, for example, will place 
upon the average American family an 
added tax burden of $175, according to 
the best estimates of experts. 


$7.000,000,000 Owep By 14 NatTIons 


Among the fourteen European debtor 
nations which have reached no settlement 
with the United States, France stands first 
with a principal totaling $3,341,000,000 
and unpaid interest, bringing the gross 
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obligation to approximately $4,000,000,- 
000. The Italian principal is $1,648,000,- 
000, plus accrued interest sufficient to 
make the total about $2,000,000,000. Bel- 
gium is third on the list, with a principal 
of $377,000,000, plus unpaid interest in 
round figures of $70,000,000. The grand 
total of the principals in these outstanding 
obligations is $6,000,000,000, to which 
must be added $1,000,000,000 in accrued 
interest. 

It is this enormous total that the Ameri- 
can Government consistently declines to 
toss into the reparations controversy. The 
United States firmly adheres to the view 
that it is futile for Europe to suppose that 
the Administration in Washington will take 
the initiative by offering the prospect of 
debt cancellation to facilitate the adjnst- 
ment of reparations. Germany’s capacity 
to pay, Mr. Hughes insists, is not affected 
by what other Governments owe the United 
States. 

Thus, though the United States is ready 
to deal with the interallied debt in the light 
of conditions after the question of repara- 
tions is settled, Europe insists that the two 
subjects are intimately related and must 
be considered simultaneously. Unless 
these two directly conflicting viewpoints 
can be reconciled, there is small prospect 
for the settlement either of reparations or 
of the $7,000,000,000 in European obliga- 
tions owed the United States. 












THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


By Cuartes Evans FlucHes 
Secretary of State of the United States 


Editor of Current History: It has seemed to me to be important that in 


connection with the centenary of the Monroe Doctrine attention should be 
drawn to its place in the scheme of the foreign policies of the United States 
as a World Power in the Twentieth Century. I have endeavored to deab 
with this subject in my address before the 


American Academy of Political and Sociab i S , , ; 


Science and the Philadelphia Forum. 
Sincerely yours, 


{Text of Address at Philadelphia, Nov. 30, 1923] 


abstractions. They are the result of 

practical conceptions of national in- 
terest arising from some immediate exi- 
gency or standing out vividly in historical 
perspective. When long maintained, they 
express the hopes and fears, the aims of 
security or aggrandizement, which have 
become dominant in the national conscious- 
ness and thus transcend party divisions and 
make negligible such opposition as may 
come from particular groups. They in- 
evitably control the machinery of inter- 
national accord which works only within 
the narrow field not closed by divergent 
national ambitions or as interest yields to 
apprehension or obtains compensation 
through give and take. Statesmen who 
carry the burdens of empire do not for a 
moment lose sight of imperial purposes 
and requirements. When a balance of 
power is deemed essential to national se- 
curity you cannot conjure it away by any 
form of words. The best of diplomatic 
instruments, the conference, has no mag- 
ical potency to dispose of these strongly 
held national convictions. 


PR eacee policies are not built upon 


We are fortunate in our detachment 
from many difficulties and dangers which 
oppress the imagination of other peoples, 
but we should resist the tendency to in- 
dulce in self-praise. When we have a 
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clear sense of our own interests, we are 
just as inflexible as others. The great 
advantage we have had is that, coming t6 
independence in a world afflicted with the 
long rivalries of military powers, the tra- 
ditions of conquest, and the dreams of em- 
pire, we sought simply the assurance of 
freedom, and our national instinct has 
been opposed to aggression and interven- 
tion. The Monroe Doctrine was the em- 
bodiment of this sentiment. a the 
one hundred years since its announcentent, 
despite the strife of parties and oppoging 
convictions as to domestic issues, it has 
been a unifying principle, contributing not 
only to our security and peace but to our 
dignity and prestige as a power capable of 
thus asserting and maintaining a vigorous 
independent policy. The attitude of Amer- 
ican statesmen toward this doctrine, with 
few exceptions, has been that expressed in 
the familiar words of Daniel Webster: ‘I 
look on the message of December, 1823, 
as forming a bright page in our history. I 
will neither help to erase it nor tear it out; 


nor shall it be by any act of mine blurred 
or blotted.” 


The anxiety to escape the toils of Euro- 
pean politics and intrigues was early mani- 
fested. John Adams in 1782 wrote in 
his diary: “ “You are afraid,’ says Mr. Os- 
wald today, ‘of being made the tools of the 
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powers of Europe.’ ‘Indeed I am.’ says 1. 
‘What powers?’ said he. ‘All of them,’ 
said I. ‘It is obvious that all the powers 
of Europe will be continuously manoeu- 
vring with us to work us into their real or 
imaginary balances of power. * * * In- 
deed it is not surprising; for we shall very 
often, if not always, be able to turn the 
scale. But I think it ought to be our rule 
not to meddle.” We were not isolated 
and could not be. The European powers 
were at our doors; their conflicts had em- 
broiled the New World from the begin- 
ning. There was no thought of escaping 
constant dealings with these powers, whose 
rivalries meanced our peace, but upon 
what basis should these dealings be had? 
We had the choice of seeking the protec- 
tion of alliances, or the more difficult 
course of maintaining independence. With 
splendid courage no less than with pro- 
found wisdom the fathers chose the latter 
course, at once conserving our safety and 
enhancing our influence. ‘Tt was the choice 
of an infant nation, but of a nation con- 
scious of the promise of its influence as a 
world power. 


This was the admonition of the Farewell 
Address: “Observe good faith and justice 
toward all nations. Cultivate peace and 
harmony with all. * * The great rule 
of conduct for us, in regard to foreign na- 
tions, is in extending our commercial re- 
lations and have with them as little Po- 
litical connexion as possible. * * * Eu- 
rope has a set of primary interests which 
to us have none, or a very remote relation. 
Hence, she must be engaged in frequent 
-controversies, the causes of which are es- 
sentially foreign to our concern. Hence, 
therefore. it must be unwise in us to impli- 
cate ourselves by artificial ties in the or- 
dinary vicissitudes of her politics or the 
ordinary combinations and collisions of 
he: friends ships or enmities. * * * Why, 
by interweaving our destiny with that of 
any part of Europe, entangle our peace 
and prosperity in the toils of European 
ambition, rivalship, interest, humor or 
caprice ?” 


% 


As our paramount interest dictated abstention 
from participation in European politics, so it also 
required that the machinations of foreign Pow- 
ers should not have increased opportunity here, 
and when the independence achieved by the 
Spanish colonies in this hemisphere was threat- 
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ened by the imposing combination of European 
sovereigns, styled the Holy Alliance, this correl- 
ative policy found emphatic expression in Mon- 
roe’s message. “We should consider,” said he, 
“any attempt on their part to extend their sys- 


tem to any portion of this hemisphere as danger- 


ous to our peace and safety. With the existing 
colonies or dependencies of any European Power 
we have not interfered and shall not interfere. 
But with the Governments who have declared their 
independence and have maintained it. and whose 
independence we have, on great cg@nsideration anc 
on just principles, acknowledged, we could not 
view any interposition for the purpose of op- 
pressing them or controlling in any other man- 
ner their destiny, by any European Power, in any 
other light than as the manifestation of an un- 
friendly disposition toward the United States.” 
And on the same occasion, in response to Rus- 
sian pretensions, it was announced with equal 
emphasis “that the American continents, by the 
free and independent condition which they have 
assumed and maintained, are henceforth not to 
be considered as subjects for future colonization 
by any European Powers.” 


A UNILATERAL DECLARATION 


These are the two points of the Monroe Doc- 
tiine. The most significant circumstance con- 
nected with the form of the declaration of the 
nonintervention principle was that it was made 
by the United States alone. The British Foreign 
Secretary, George Canning, had proposed a joint 
declaration with Great Britain, and this was 
favored by both Jefferson and Madison. But, with 
the advice of John Quincy Adams and in view of 
the fact that Great Britain had not recognized 
the new republics, Monroe decided upon a sep: 
arate declaration on our sole responsibility and 
joined with it the statement of the noncoloniza- 
tion principle, which not only had not been sug- 
gested by Canning, but was wholly opposed to 
his views. 

It is not my intention to repeat what I have 
said in a recent address, with respect to the Doc- 
trine, but rather restating its true content, to in- 
quire as to its place in the scheme of the foreign 
policies of the United States as a World Power 
in the twentieth century with respect to the 
region of the Pacific Ocean and the Far East, 
to Europe, and to this hemisphere. 


Certainly, after one hundred years there 
should be no hesitancy in defining what we 
mean by the Monroe Doctrine, and this, despite 
those critics who seek to disparage it by profess- 
ing to be unable to understand it, and those 
prophets of a new era who would thrust it aside, 
and those zealots who would use it as a conven- 
ient warrant for any sort of action they may 
favor in this part of the world, is, after all, not 
a very difficult task. In the original declaration 
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CHARLES EVANS HUGHES 


A recent photograph of the Secretary of 
State 


there were, as I have said, two points stating the 
opposition of this Government, first, to any action 
by European Powers to extend their system to 
this hemisphere, or to any interposition by them 
for the purpose of oppressing or controlling the 
destiny of the new American republics, second, 
to the future colonization by European Powers of 
the American continents. In all that has been 
said or done since the declaration of Monroe it 
can be regarded as modified in only two par- 
ticulars. What was said with Europe exclusively 
in view must be deemed equally applicable to 
all non-American Powers; and the opposition to 
the extension of colonization was not dependent 
upon the particular method of securing territorial 
control, and, at least since Polk’s time, may be 
deemed to embrace opposition to acquisition of 
additional territory through transfer of dominion 
or sovereignty. 

Neither of these modifications changes the 
Doctrine in its essentials, and it may thus be 
summarized, as I have elsewhere stated, as being 
opposed (1) to any non-American action encroach- 
ing upon the political independence of American 
States under any guise, and (2) to the acquisition 
in any manner of the control of additional ter- 
titory in this hemisphere by any non-American 
Power. How does the Doctrine thus defined 
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stand in the present scheme of American policy? 
And by policy I do not mean the proposals of 
any party or group, but those principles and 
aims which have been supported either by def- 
inite action of the Executive within his authority 
or of the treaty-making power, or by a senti- 
ment so preponderant and long cherished that it 
may be called the opinion of the country. The 
changes of one hundred years in population, ex- 
tent of territory, and developed resources, and our 
military potency are obvious enough and need no 
recital. But have the changes altered our policy 
or has it become inconsistent with the Doctrine? 

In relation to the Pacific Ocean and the Far 
East we have developed the polices of (1) the 
Open Door, (2) the maintenance of the integ- 
rity of China, (3) co-operation with other Pow- 
ers in the declaration of common principles, (4) 
co-operation with other Powers by conference and 
consultation in the interests of peace, (5) limi- 
tation of naval armament, and (6) the limitation 
of fortifications and naval bases. 


Ortcin oF Oren Door Poticy 


The Empress of China, fitted out by Robert 
Morris and others, sailed to Canton in 1784, and 
by the year 1805 thirty-seven American vessels 
cleared for that port. In 1843 Daniel Webster, 
Secretary of State, instructing Caleb Cushing as 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
to China, said: “You will signify, in decided 
terms and a positive manner, that the Govern- 
ment of the United States would find it impos- 
sible to remain on terms of friendship and regard 
with the Emperor if greater privileges or commer- 
cial facilities should be allowed to the subjects 
of any other Government than should be granted 
to citizens of the United States.” Most-favored- 
nation treatment was secured in the Treaty of 
1844, with respect to which Caleb Cushing said: 
“Thus, whatever progress either Government 
makes in opening this vast empire to the in- 
fluence of foreign commerce is for the common 
good of each other and of all Christendom.” 
Thus was laid the foundation for the policy of 
the Open Door, or equality of opportunity. When 
the great Powers took advantage of the weakness 
of China to obtain spheres of interest in order 
to facilitate exploitation and to restrict free com- 
mercial intercourse, this Government, through 
Secretary Hay, sought to establish by international 
accord the principle of the Open Door, and with 
this to obtain the recognition and preservation 
of the territorial and administrative integrity of 
China. Despite many obstacles, caused by the 
disregard of professions and the desire to take 
advantage of the opportunities afforded by the 
progressive disintegration of China, this Govern- 
ment continued earnestly to press these princi- 
ples, and at the recent Washington Conference 
the postulates of American policy were taken out 
of the unsatisfactory form of diplomatic notes 
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and, with a more adequate and explicit state- 
ment, were incorporated into a solemn interna- 
tional engagement, signed by the nine Powers 
especially interested in the Far East. This Treaty 
has been ratified by all but one of these Pow- 
ers, and it is hoped that ratification by that 
Power will not be long deferred. 

While the diplomatic exchanges between the 
Powers. in which the Open Door policy was fully 
accepted, were not, of course, satisfactory and 
later became largely ineffective, they were so 
strongly supported by public opinion in this 
country as to make it clear that while we es- 
chewed alliances we were ready to join in decla- 
rations of common principles where this method 
of co-operation would supply the best means of 
attaining the desired object. This was again 
iJlustrated by the resolutions adopted at the 
Washington Conference. 

Again, through the Four-Power Treaty between 
the United States, Great Britain, France and Japan, 
which is to continue for ten years and_there- 
after subject to termination on twelve months’ 
notice, we have established another form of co- 
operation with regard to insular possessions and 
insular dominions in the region of the Pacific 
Ocean. It is provided that if any controversy 
arises between any of the parties out of any 
Pacific question which cannot be settled by di- 
plomacy, with regard to their rights in relation 
to these possessions and dominions, they shall 
invite the other parties to the treaty to a joint 
conference to which the whole subject will be 
reférred for consideration and adjustment. Also, 
if the rights sought to be safeguarded by the 
Treaty are threatened by the aggressive action of 
any other Power, the parties shall communicate 
with one another fully and frankly in order to 
arrive at an undertsanding as to the most effi- 
cient measures to be taken, jointly or separately, 
to meet the exigencies of the particular situation. 
In giving assent to this Treaty the United States 
Senate made the reservation, which in no sense 
departed from the intent of the Treaty, that it 
should not be regarded as a commitment to 
armed force, or alliance, or obligation to join 
in any defense. Thus we have definitely adopted 
the policy for the protection of our insular pos- 
sessions, and for the preservation of peace in the 
Pacific region, of conference and consultation 
with other Powers. 


LIMITATION OF ARMAMEN1 


Limitation of naval armament has manifest re- 
lation to our policies in the region of the Pacific 
Ocean and the Far East, but it has, of course, a 
much wider scope and expresses our strong de- 
sire to avoid extravagant outlays and the com- 
petition in armament which is provocative of 
war. In the proposals which our Government 
made to this end we were carrying forward an 
American principle which as early as 1794 Alex- 
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ander Hamilton recommended for application to 
the Great Lakes and which was so applied in 
the Rush-Bagot Agreement of 1817. It had been 
the desire of our Government that the project 
of reduction or limitation of armament which 
failed in the First Conference at The Hague in 
1899 should be taken up in the Second Confer- 
ence in 1907. And we then considered this mat- 
ter, and we still consider it, so far as land arma- 
ment is concerned, as “unfinished business,” to 
use the phrase found in the instructions to our 
delegates at the Second Hague Conference. 

Further, in support of this policy we were 
willing to agree to certain defined limitations as 
to fortifications and naval bases in the Pacific 
Ocean. maintaining for fifteen years, or unti! 
the end of the year 1936, and thereafter subject 
tc termination on two years’ notice, the status 
quo with respect to fortifications or naval bases 
in the Philippines and Guam. This was suffi- 
ciently emphatic with respect to your non-aggres- 
sive and peaceful intentions in the East, and yet 
it merely confirmed the policy of Congress, which 
has never had the intention of fortifying either the 
Philippines or Guam. As indicative of this phase 
of our policy with respect to these possessions, 
which we acquired as the result of the Spanish 
War, let me repeat what Senator Lodge said in 
the course of the debate in the Senate on the 
recent naval treaty. With respect to Guam, he 
said: “We took that island in the Spanish- 
American War. * * * We have had so little 
interest in the istand that we have never passed 
a line of legislation in regard to it or to provide 
for its government or to make any provision about 
it at all. We have never fortified it, and 
nobody would vote to spend money in fortifying 
it.” With respect to the Philippines, he said: 
“The Philippines will be in exactly the condition 
in which they now are and have been ever since 
they were taken. * We shall never 
fortify them. It would cost hundreds of millions 
of dollars to fortify them. * We are not 
going to do it.” 

How do these policies in the region of the 
Pacific Ocean square with the Monroe Doctrine? 
Is there any inconsisiency? Has our entrance 
into this region as a World Power of first rank 
led us to violate our traditions? Manifestly not. 
We fought the Spanish War to put an end to an 
intolerable nuisance at our very door, and to 
establish and make secure the independence of 
Cuba, not to override it. And as a consequence 
of victory in that war we acquired distant posses- 
sions, but not with the purpose of making these a 
basis for encroachitug upon the territory or inter- 
fering with the political independence of the 
peoples of the Eastern nations. In safeguarding 
the integrity of China, in securing equality of 
commercial opportunity, in endeavoring to fore- 
stall efforts at exploitation and aggression, in 
seeking to remove suspicion and allay apprelen- 
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sions, and in enlarging through assured tranquil- 
lity the opportunities of peaceful commerce, we 
have been pursuing under different conditions the 
same aims of independence, security, and peace 
which determined the declaration of Monroe. 


ATTITUDE TowArD European NATIONS 


With respect to Europe, our policy has con-) 
tinued to be, in the phrase of Jefferson, “Peace, 
commerce, and honest friendship with all nations, 
entangling alliances with none.” We entered the 
creat war, not violating our tradition, for the 
cause of liberty itself was at stake. We have 
emerged from the war with the same general 
aims that we had before we went in. Though 
victors, we have sought neither territory nor gen- 
eral reparations. Our people have borne their 
own burdens and in large part we are bearing 
the burdens of others. We are‘not seeking to 
dictate to Europe or to deprive any one of rights. 
But we do desire peace and economic recupera- 
tion in Europe. We contributed our arms in the 
interest of liberty and to destroy the menace of an 
autocratic power, but not to secure the economic 
prostration of a vanquished people. We have the 
deepest sympathy with the people of France; 
we warmly cherish their ancient friendship. We 
desire to see France prosperous and secure, with 
her wounds healed and her just demands satis- 
fied. We desire to see a united and prosperous 
Germany, with a will to peace, making amends 
to the full extent of her power and obtaining 
the appropriate rewards of her labor and skill. 
We wish to see an end to the waste of military 
efforts and the easing of the burdens of unpro- 
ductive expenditures. We wish to see the fires of 
hatred quenched. 

It is because of these earnest desires that we 
have hoped, as was stated in the recent com- 
munication to the British Government, that the 
solution of the present grave problems would be 
sought in fair and comprehensive inquiry in which 
all interested might participate and which would 
be inspired by the determination to find means 
to restore the productive activities through which 
alone reparations can be paid, and to give op- 
portunity for the reasonable contentment and 
amicable relations of industrious peoples through 
which alone peace and security can be assured. 

The bitter controversy which followed the war 
showed with what tenacity we still hold to the 
principle of not meddling in the political strife 
of Europe. It is true that the spread of demo- 
cratic ideas and the resulting change in Govern- 
ments have removed the danger of organized ef- 
fort to extend to this continent the European 
“political system” of 100 years ago. But Europe 
till has “a set of primary interests” which are 
hot ours. As Washington said: “She must be 
engaged in political controversies the causes of 
which are essentially foreign to our concern.” 
Unity in war did not avail to change the diver- 
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gent national aims and policies in peace. It is 
not that our interests may not be affected in- 
juriously by such controversies. That was true in 
the days of Washington, Jefferson and Monroe; 
indeed, the effect of changes and developments 
is that we are far better able to bear such in- 
juries today than we were then, as is sufficiently 
illustrated by our sufferings during the Na- 
poleonic wars. But it was, despite such injuries, 
the abiding conviction that we had better bear 
these ills than suffer the greater evils which 
would follow the sacrifice of our independent 
position. We stil] hold to that view. 


The preponderant thought among us undoubt- 
edly is that our influence would not be increased 
by pooling it. The influence that is due to our 
detachment and impartiality could not long be 
maintained if we should substitute the réle of a 
partisan in European quarrels, and the constaat 
efforts of propagandists have brought vividly be- 
fore us the fact that where the direct American 
interest is not clearly perceived foreign contro- 
versies afford abundant opportunity for the play 
among us of intense racial feeling. What was 
true in Monroe’s day is even more true today in 
view of our vast population drawn from many 
countries and reproducing here the conflicts of 
European interests. It is not to our interest to 
adopt a policy by which we would create or in- 
tensify divisions at home without healing divi- 
sions abroad. And it must be always remem- 
bered that the moral force of our expressions 
depends upon the degree of the preponderance of 
the sentiment behind them. Each group intent 
upon the assertion of its own demands forgets 
the equal insistence of others. But when all is 
said, there is still no doubt of our desire to be 
helpful in every practicable way consistent with 
our independence and general aims. We have 
poured out our wealth without stint both in 
charity and investment, and the important produc- 
tive enterprises undertaken abroad since the war 
have been supported by American capital. The 
difficulties which beset Europe have their causes 


within Europe and not in any act or policy of 
ours. 


OpposiITION TO ALLIANCES 


Generally, our policies toward Europe may thus 
be summarized: We are still opposed to alli- 
ances. We refuse to commit ourselves in advance 
with respect to the employment of the power of 
the United States in unknown contingencies. We 
reserve our judgment to act upon occasion as our 
sense of duty permits. We are opposed to dis- 
criminations against our nationals. We ask fair 
and equal opportunities in mandated territories 
as they were acquired by the Allies through our 
aid. We desire to co-operate according to our 
historic policy in the peaceful settlement of in- 
ternational disputes which embraces the policy 
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of judicial settlement of such questions as are 
justiciable. It is our purpose to co-operate in 
those varied humanitarian efforts which aim to 
minimize or prevent those evils which can be met 
adequately only by community of action. For 
example, we are at this moment leading in the 
effort to put a stop to the abuse of narcotic drugs. 
We strongly support, as our recent action has 
shown, international conferences where the con- 
ditions are such that they afford an instrumental- 
ity for the adjustment of differences and the 
formulation of useful conventions. We seek to 
aid in the re-establishment of sound economic 
conditions. In short, our co-operation as an in- 
dependent State in the furtherance of the aims of 
peace and justice has always been and still is a 
distinctive feature of our policy. 


There is plainly no inconsistency between these 
policies and the Monroe Doctrine. Our position 
as a world power has not affected it. The ques- 
tion is whether that Doctrine is still important 
under changed conditions. The answer must be 
in the affirmative. The faci that the intervention 
of non-American powers in this hemisphere is 
not threatened at this moment cannot be deemed 
to be controlling. The future holds infinite pos- 
sibilities, and the Doctrine remains as an essential 
policy to be applied wherever any exigency may 
arise requiring its application. To withdraw it, 
or to weaken it, would aid no just interest, sup- 
port no worthy cause, but would simply invite 
trouble by removing an established safeguard of 
the peace of the American continents. 

While retaining the Doctrine, we should make 
every effort to avoid its being misunderstood. If 
its import has been obscure, it is largely because 
it has often been treated as though it were our 
sole policy in this hemisphere, and as though 
every action bearing upon our relation to our 
sister republics must be referred to it. Attempts 
to stretch the Doctrine have made it in some 
quarters a mystery and in others a cause of 
offense. Treating the Doctrine as a catch-all has 
not only given rise to much unnecessary debate, 
but has been harmful to our just influence by 
arousing fears of latent possibilities of mischief 
and affording opportunities to those few but busy 
persons who are constantly seeking to foster a 
sentiment hostile to this country. 

By correct definition of the Doctrine, I do not 
mean a statement in advance of every application 
of it. That, of course, as in the case of any 
principle, would be quite impossible. The im- 
portant thing is the understanding of the prin- 
ciple itself. It should be recognized that the 
Doctrine is only a phase of American policy in 
this hemisphere and the other phases of that 
policy should be made clear. It would not be 
entirely correct to say that the Doctrine is merely 
negative, for it is a positive declaration that cer- 
tain action on the part of non-American powers 
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in relation to this hemisphere will be regarded as 
dangerous to our peace and safety and as the 
manifestation of an unfriendly disposition. But 
the Doctrine is a’ principle of exclusion. Both 
with reference to the declaration as to noninter- 
vention and to that as to extension of territorial 
control, it aims directly at the exclusion of inter- 
position by non-American powers, In recognizing 
these limitations of the Doctrine, we do not de- 
tract from its importance; it gains rather than 
loses by such clarification. The principle of ex- 
clusion embodies a policy of self-defense on the 
patt of the United States; it is a policy set up 
and applied by the United States. While the 
Monroe Doctrine is thus distinctively a policy of 
the United States maintained for its own security, 
it is a policy which has rendered an inestimable 
service to the American republics by keeping 
them free from the intrigues and rivalries of 
Europear. powers. The same or similar princi- 
ples might, of course, be set up and applied by 
any or all of our sister republics, and it is be- 
lieved that each of them would be benefited by 
having such principles as a definite part of her 
foreign policy. We have always welcomed decla- 
rations by other American States as to their 
determination thus to safeguard their independ- 
ence. We have also been gratified at the ac- 
quiescence in these principles by European 
powers. 


A PRINCIPLE oF Exctusion 


But fully recognizing the value of the Doctrine, 
it still remains true that it simply states a prin- 
ciple of opposition to action by non-American 
powers. It aims to leave the American con- 
tinents free from the described interposition, but 
it does not attempt to define in other respects 
our policies within this hemisphere. Our affirme- 
tive policies relating to our own conduct in rela- 
tion to other American States, and not merely our 
policy with respect to the conduct of non-Ameri- 
can powers, should be clearly envisaged. Those 
affirmative policies, while distinct from the mere 
principle of exclusion set forth in the Monroe 
Doctrine, are not inconsistent with that Doctrine 
but rather constitute its fitting complement. 

First—We recognize the equality of the Ameri- 
can republics, their equal rights under the law 
of nations. Said Chief Justice Marshall: “No 
principle of general law is more universally ac- 
knowledged than the perfect equality of nations. 

P It results from this equality that no 
one can rightfully impose a rule upon another.” 


At the first sessior of the American Institute 
of International Law, held in Washington in the 
early part of 1916, the jurists representing the 
American republics adopted a declaration of the 
rights and duties of nations. This declaration 
stated these rights and duties “not in terms of 
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philosophy or of ethics but in terms of law,” sup- 


ported by decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The declaration set forth the fol- 
lowing principles: 

I. Every nation has the right to exist, and to 
protect and’ to conserve its existence; but this 
right neither implies the right nor justifies the 
act of the State to protect itself or to conserve 
its existence by the commission of unlawful 
acts against innocent and unoffending States. 

II, Every nation has the right to independ- 
ence in the sense that it has a right to the pur- 
suit of happiness and is free to develop itself 
without interference or control from other 
States, provided that in so doing it does not 
interfere with or violate the rights of other 
States. 

III, Every nation is in law and before law the 
equal of every other nation belonging to the 
society of nations, and all nations have the 
right to claim and, according to the Declaration 
of Independence of the United States, ‘‘to as- 
sume, among the powers of the earth, the sep- 
arate and equal station to which the laws of 
nature and of nature’s God entitle them.” | 

IV. Every nation has the right to territory 
within defined boundaries and to exercise ex- 
clusive jurisdiction over its territory, and all 
persons whether native or foreign found therein, 

V. Every nation entitled to’ a right by the 
law of nations is entitled to have that right 
respected and protected by all other nations, for 
right and duty are correlative, and the right of 
one is the duty of all to observe. 

It cannot be doubted that this declaration 
embodies the fundamental principles of the policy 
of the United States in relation to the republics 
of Latin America. When we recognize these re- 
publics as members of the family of nations we 
recognized their rights and obligations as repeat- 
edly defined by our statesmen and jurists and 
by our highest court. We have not sought by 
opposing the intervention of non-American powers 
to establish a protectorate or overlordship of our 
own with respect to these republics. Such a pre- 
tension not only is not found in the Monroe 
Doctrine but would be in opposition to our funda- 
mental affirmative policy. 

Second—It follows that it is a part of our 
policy to respect the territorial integrity of the 
Latin American republics. We have no policy 
of aggression; we do not support aggression by 
others; we are opposed to aggression by any one 


of the Latin American republics upon any other. 
No Present THREAT OF AGGRESSION 


Fortunately, however, under present conditions, 
there is no reason to apprehend such aggression. 
History shows that boundary disputes not infre- 
quently give rise to action which in reality is of 
an aggressive character but is sought to be jus- 
tified by territorial claims. There are but few 
of these controversies still open in Latin America. 
Argentina and Chile resolved their boundary dis- 
pute by arbitration. The boundary controversy 
between Argentina and Brazil was also submitted 
to arbitration, and the decision has been loyally 
carried out. Chile and Peru have found it pos- 
sible, and we were privileged to give the aid of 
our good offices in the matter, to provide for the 





submission to arbitration of the questions which 
have long vexed their relation growing out of the 
Tacna-Arica controversy and the Treaty of Ancon. 
There are a few minor boundary questions in 
Latin America, but there is no reason to doubt 
that they will be disposed of peacefully. It is 
believed that no aggression is threatened in Latin 
America. 


Third—States have duties as well as rights. 
Every State on being received into the family of 
nations accepts the obligations which are the es- 
sential conditions of international intercourse. 
Among these obligations is the duty of each State 
to respect the rights of citizens of other States 
which have been acquired within its jurisdiction 
in accordance with its laws. A confiscatory policy 
strikes not only at the interests of particular in- 
dividuals but at the foundations of international 
intercourse, for it is only on the basis of the 
security of property validly possessed under the 
laws existing at the time of its acquisition that 
the conduct of activities in helpful co-operation 
are possible. Each State. may have its code of 
laws in accordance with its conception of domestic 
policy, but rights acquired under its laws by 
citizens of another State it is under an inter- 
national obligation appropriately to recognize. It 
is the policy of the United States to support these 
fundamental principles. 

Fourth—It is the policy of this Government to 
make available its friendly assistance to promote 
‘stability in those of our sister republics which 
are especially afflicted with disturbed conditions 
involving their own peace and that of their neigh- 
bors. It is the desire of the United States to 
render this assistance by methods that are wel- 
comed and which are consistent with the general 
policies above stated. For example, in the case 
of the Central American republics it has been 
our constant endeavor, in the interest of the main- 
tenance of their integrity and sovereignty, to 
facilitate by our good offices such agreements 
between themselves and such measures of security 
and progress as will favor stable and prosperous 
conditions. This has been the object of the con- 
ferences of Central American republics, and at 
the last conference, held in Washington in Decem- 
ber, 1922, an important advance was made. It is 
not too much to say that if the treaties and con- 
ventions then formulated and signed are ratified 
and carried into effect there will be no proba- 
bility of further serious disturbances in Central 
America, and these republics, favored with vast 
natural resources, will enter upon an era of tran- 
quillity and will enjoy opportunities of almost 
unlimited prosperity. 

In promoting stability we do not threaten in- 
dependence but seek to conserve it. We are not 
aiming at control but endeavoring to establish 
self-control. We are not seeking to add to our 
territory or to impose our rule upon other peoples. 
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Fifth—The United States aims to facilitate the 
peaceful settlement of difficulties between the 
Governments in this hemisphere. This policy has 
had notable illustration in our own relation to our 
neighbor on the north, the Dominion of Canada, 
which is justly proud of its position in “the com- 
munity of nations known as the British Empire.” 
We have a boundary with Canada, including that 
of Alaska, of about 5,500 miles unfortified. 
Through arbitration we have disposed of such 
serious controversies as those relating to the 
Bering Sea fisheries rights, the Alaska boundary 
and the North Atlantic Coast fisheries. We have 
an International Joint Commission for the purpose 
of investigating and reporting upon questions re- 
lating to boundary waters and other questions 
arising along the boundary between Canada and 
the United States. Our 100 years of peace furnish 
a shining example of the way in which peoples 
having an inheritance of bitterness and strife have 
been able to live in friendship and settle all their 
differences by peaceable methods. 


AMERICA AS EXEMPLAR OF JUSTICE 


With respect to the Latin-American republics 
it is our policy not only to seek to adjust any 
differences that may arise in our own intercourse, 
but, as I have said, to extend our good offices to 
the end that any controversy they may have with 
each other may be amicably composed. We are 
seeking to establish a Pax Americana maintained 
not by arms but by mutual respect and good-will 
and the tranquilizing processes of reason. We 
have no desire to arrogate to ourselves any special 
virtue, but it should constantly be recognized that 
the most influential and helpful position of the 
United States in this hemisphere will not be that 
of the possessor of physical power but that of 
the exemplar of justice. 

In connection with this aim it is gratifying to 
note that the treaties between the United States 
and other countries providing for commissions of 
inquiry, in the interest of full investigation and 
consideration of causes of difference before resort 
to hostilities, and the similar treaty concluded in 


February, 1923, between the United States and r 


the republics of Central America, formed the 
basis of the conclusion at the Santiago conference 
for a general treaty for the submission to com- 
missions of inquiry of controversies arising be- 
tween the American republics. 


Sixth—In seeking to promote peace, as well as 
to aid in the reduction of unproductive expendi- 
tures, his Government has sought to encourage 
the making of agreements for the limitation of 
armament. Through our treaty with the great 
naval powers we have limited our capita! ships, 
and we have voluntarily reduced our !and forces. 
One of the treaties negotiated at the Central 
American conference provides for the limitation 
of armament on the part of the Central American 
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republics, At the recent Santiago conference it 
was not possible to reach an agreement between 
the other Latin-American States upon this subyeci, 
but undue importance should not be attached to 
this failure. I have recently pointed out that 
whether we have regard to the total active armies 
in the world, or to the total organized forces in 
the world, we have in this hemisphere, inc!uding 
the United States and Canada, but 6 per cent. of 
the whole. Moreover, the discussion at Santiago 
did not reveal points of view that must be con- 
sidered to be utterly irreconcilable. On the con- 
trary, it may be hoped that in the fortunate ab- 
sence of all causes of serious controversy, and for 
the purpose of avoiding unnecessary outlays, a 
basis of agreement to limit armament may yet be 
reached, 

Seventh—The policies which have been de- 
scribed are not to secure peace as an end in itself, 
but to make available the opportunities of peace; 
that is, to open the way to a mutua!ly helpful co- 
operation. This is the object of the Pan-American 
conferences. These will be increasingly helpful as 
they become more and more practical. The object 
is to create the opportunity for friendly contact, 
to develop a better appreciation of mutual inter- 
ests and to find particular methods by which bene- 
ficial intercourse can be aided. This bears directly 
upon the facilitation of exchanges, the protection 
of health, the promotion of education and com- 
merce and the developing of all the necessary 
agencies for disseminating information and for 
improving means of communication. With peace 
assured and apprehensions allayed, it will inevi- 
tably be found that there is less diversity of in- 
terest than had been supposed and that there is 
an ever-widening opportunity for working together 
for the common good. 

Eighth—It should also be observed that in our 
commercial relations the United States is seeking 
unconditional most-favored-nation treatment in 
customs matters. Prior to the beginning of the 
present year preferential tariff rates had for about 
twenty years been conceded by Brazil to certain 
imports from the United States. This had been an 
anomalous feature of our tariff relations, since 
the general policy of this Government has been 
neither to give nor to seek customs preferences. 
In view of the adoption of the Tariff act of 1922, 
Section 317 of which authorizes tie President to 
declare additional duties upon the products of any 
country that may discriminate against the com- 
merce of the United States, it was felt that this 
Government could not longer with consistency ask 
the Brazilian Government to grant to goods of the 
United States rates which were lower than those 
which were accorded to similar imports from other 
countries. In making known, in January last. its 
determination no longer to seek the renewal of 
preferentia! treatment, this Government explained 
to the Government of Brazil that its pelicy hence- 
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forth would be to seek from Brazil as well as from 
other countries treatment for goods from the 
United States as favorable as might be accorded 
to the products of any third country. Notes have 
been exchanged with Brazil embodying this policy. 


PREFERENTIAL Ricuts Nor Soucut 


The Government is contemplating the negotia- 
tion of new commercial treaties with Latin-Amer- 
ican countries or the modification of existing 
treaties in harmony with the most-favored-nation 
principle, excepting, however, as in the case of 
the exchange of notes with Brazil, the special 
treatment which the United States accords or 
hereafter may accord to Cuba, in view of our 
special. relations with that republic, and to the 
commerce between the United States and its de- 
pendencies and the Panama Canal Zone. Not only 
does the Monroe Doctrine not mean that the 
United States has a policy of seeking in the Latin- 
American republics economic advantages denied 
to other countries, but it is not the general policy 
of the United States to seek preferential rights. 
The commercial treaties which it is proposed by 
this Government to negotiate with the Latin-Amer- 
ican countries are, with respect to the principles 
involved, substantially like those which it is sought 
to negotiate with European Governments. 

Ninth—We have certain special policies of the 
highest importance to the United States. 

We have established a waterway between the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans—the Panama Canal. 
Apart from obvious commercial considerations, 
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the adequate protection of this canal—its com- 
plete immunity from any adverse control—is 
essential to our peace and security. We intend in 
all circumstances to safeguard the Panama Canal. 
We could not afford to take any different position 
with respect to any other waterway that may be 
built between the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans. 
Disturbances in the Caribbean region are there- 
fore of special interest to us not for the purpose 
of seeking control over others but of being as- 
sured that our own safety is free from menace. 

With respect to Cuba, we have the special in- 
terests arising from our treaty and our part in the 
securing of her independence. It is our desire to 
see her independence not weakened but safe- 
guarded and her stability and prosperity assured. 
Our friendly advice and aid are always available 
to that end. 

I have sketched briefly these affirmative poli- 
cies of the United States in this hemisphere. We 
rejoice in the progress of our sister republics and 
at the enhanced prosperity which is at their call. 
The Monroe Doctrine stands, as it has always 
stood, as an essential part of our defensive policy, 
but we are no less but rather more interested in 
the use of the opportunity which it created and 
has conserved. We desire no less than they them- 
selves the independence, the peace and progress of 
all the American republics, and we seek to enjoy 
to the fullest extent possible the blessings be- 
stowed by the spirit of confraternity, those mutual 
benefits which should result from our intimate 
association and our common political ideals, 
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is the first recorded event after the 
Creation. Notwithstanding this, youth 
periodically discovers sin and announces 
the event with conclusions which may not 


be well founded. 


There is an impression that the standard 
of morals among Anglo-Saxon women is 
deteriorating, and indications due to cer- 
tain phases of our present civilization seem 
to confirm this. To generalize, to base 
one’s inferences on the wrong premises, to 
argue without a knowledge of history or to 
confuse changing standards with tempo- 
rary conditions, cannot,* however, lead to 
safe or sound conclusions. 


Certain standards are fixed. The stand- 
ard normal temperature of a healthy body 
is 98 degrees. Fever sends it up to 104 
degrees, but it swings back or the patient 
dies. We suspect that the present flush 
and fever of youth indicate an ordinary 
youthful malady, from which the patient 
will recover with proper care. 

We are not yet to be classed with de- 
generate Rome. The position of woman 
under the laws of pagan Rome was dis- 
tinctly inferior. Such freedom‘ as she at- 
tained was without the safeguards which 
came later from Christian standards of 
society, and this freedom became a menace 
resulting in decadence. The code of morals 
which determines our standards is not 
based on the Roman code, from which our 
civil law is drawn, but rather on the Chris- 
tian law, based on the Jewish code. It 
guards the sanctity of womanhood, yet 


. IN is as old as the race. Broken law 
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leaves her free with safety in freedom. The 
conditions that prevailed under the Roman 
law are a matter of record. Charles Loring 
Brace, a well-known authority, in his Gesta 
Christi, writes: 

Free marriage under the Roman law led to 
utmost freedom of divorce, of which women 
made more use even than men. Juvenal speaks 
of one woman who had eight husbands within 
five years. Tertullian reports divorce as the 
very purpose and end of the Roman marriage. 
Vice among Roman families had reached its 
lowest depths during the first century of the 
Christian era. The Greek, and more partic- 
ularly the Latin literature, is filled with traces 
of vices which have utterly passed out of 
memory in the Christian world. The early 
Christians set themselves like a wall against 
this tide sensuality. (See Romans i., 23-29.) 


We need not, however, base our conclu- 
sions on past history alone, about which 
authorities and opinions may differ. It is 
convincing to examine the condition of 
women today under our contemporary 
civilizations which match more nearly 
those of pagan Greece and Rome — those, 
for instance, now obtaining in parts of 
China, India, Japan and Turkey, that still 
remain untouched by Christian civilization, 
and where one may see the life of woman 
freed from Christian ideals and contacts. 
Even under the best of these ethnic faiths 
— Confucianism, Buddhism, Hinduism and 
Mohammedanism — woman is considered 
socially, intellectually and. spiritually in- 
ferior, and is bound by many restraints. 
One may also see what the world saw 
when woman, long under the pagan law, 
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emerged—development, with a new status 
and a removal of restraints so far as pos- 
sible, with conditions of society still cor- 
rupt and laws not materially improved. 

Those who have not followed for the 
past fifty years the progress of women 
of Eastern nations through Christian edu- 
cation cannot realize the radical changes 
wrought in their position. Other forces 
have aided, such as the coming together 
of nations through better communication, 
and new contacts, commercial and _politi- 
cal. Such contacts, however, it should be 
said, when detached from the higher Chris- 
tion principles which are largely respon- 
sible for the best in our own civilization, 
have not always been for the benefit of 
the people who have known them. 

Within the past decade seven new Chris- 
tian colleges have been founded for the 
women of Japan, China and India. These 
are calling great groups of young women 
for academic and professional training. 
The majority of these are Christians, pre- 
pared through the training of missionary 
teachers from England and America for 
a new social and intellectual freedom and 
leadership. Not by a slow process of evo- 
lution, but through the miracle of Chris- 
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tian creation has this come. History is 
repeating itself. The woman who travels 
around the world may read it in the mak- 
ing, if she be more interested in woman- 
hood than in embroideries, rugs and beads. 
It is well to remember, if we are inclined 
to attribute the progress and freedom of 
women of the Anglo-Saxon race to the 
very recently given right of suffrage, that 
our freedom and influence came after 
Christianity and before suffrage. The 
great reforms and opportunities in. which 
we rejoice were possible in this country 
without the votes of women, though not 
without their strong influence and constant 
activity, which shaped and molded the 
thinking of men along the new channel, 
and stimulated men by persistent demands. 
The votes of men gave women the right 
to vote. American women today are the 
freest women in the world, and if they 
desire more freedom they may take it. 


LIBERTY OR LICENSE? 


An important question arises here: How 
have our women used this newly acquired 
freedom, and how are they using it today? 
Are they, as some recent writers have in- 
timated, abusing their new opportunities 
for a wider life, and is there danger under 
the changed conditions, of freedom de- 
generating into license? A correct answer- 
ing of this question is of vital importance 
to our civilization. 

The situation is complex. Consider the 
important changes that have come to this 
country within recent years. Our popula- 
tion, through immigration and the high 
hirth rate of immigrants, has increased 
abnormally. A large majority of these 
are neither American nor _ intelligently 
Christian. They are dropping their own 
standards and have not accepted ours, 
These vast populations have centred in 
creat cities and industrial towns and miss 
the healthful development of country life. 
Their groups are strong enough in these 
centres to continue the use of their re- 
spective languages and to" perpetuate their 
conceptions of living and morality. In 
many cases they are worse under our 
freedom than with the limitations of the 
Old World. Their vices thrive more rap- 
idly in our free soil than their virtues, and 
vice is as contagious as influenza. 
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We who are 100 per cent. American 
have also had rather suddenly thrust upon 
us new temptations and _ responsibilities 
through successful industries and great 
wealth. Some have failed to see the re- 
sponsibility but have entered into the 
temptation. Among the nations we stand 
as nouveau riche.- A nation suffers quite 
as much as an individual from sudden 
danger of luxury and dissipation without 
old safeguards and anchorage.’ 


Here may be our greatest danger. The 
Bible, which, in the Old and New Testa- 
ment, gave to us a divinely inspired moral 
code, is under attack. As some one has 
said: “We deny the authority of God on 
the authority of Bernard Shaw.” This 
trend began more than a generation ago 
with the work of German scholars. It 
has affected the teaching of theology in 
Great Britain and America. Recent futile 
attempts to reconcile science and religion, 
almost as easy as to apply the rules of 
music to the laws of electricity, have led 
also to lessened belief in divine authority. 
We have substituted philosophy for re- 
ligion. This fault runs through our whole 
social fabric. Those who lose belief in 
God may move to abolish the Ten Com- 
mandments. A corresponding loss of au- 
thority appears in the family, the school, 
the community and the State. Yet what 
appears to be a lowering of standards of 
morality may be only a present laxity in 
enforcing increasingly good laws. 

In progressive circles, family discipline 
has weakened, obedience is optional, cor- 
poral punishment is obsolete, and no 
really adequate substitutes have been sup- 
plied. In certain schools each child is 
encouraged to work according to his own 
individual taste and impulse. Children 
trained in this individualistic manner are 
not a social asset, any more than are those 
elders who demand personal liberty along 
preferred lines of taste or appetite without 
regard to the welfare of the group. 


DANGEROUS TENDENCIES 


Youth tells us that present-day drama, 
literature and art indicate a breaking 
down of moral sanctions, and that women, 
_ with almost masculine inconsistency, in 
order to secure a single standard of moral- 
ity, have selected immorality. I grant that 
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there is some excuse for the pessimism of 
our youthful prophets. Youth is apt to be 
pessimistic, having had only a brief past. 
as against age which has covered both past 
and future. 


True, some shocking literature is circu- 
lated. It is a question, however, whether 
this is a cause or an effect. Certain 
sophisticated authors have caught the taint 
of the worst type of Continental fiction 
and have reproduced its indecencies, bare 
and bold, with none of the glamour or per- 
spective of foreign civilizations and lan- 
guages. We occasionally slip into literary 
slime and find it vulgar and foul. The 
wonder is that reputable publishers should 
be allowed to degrade themselves and the 
public by issuing and loudly advertising 
such books. Censorship of publishers will 
inevitably ensue. 


My own conclusion would be that 
women’s morals today must be uncom- 
monly well braced to meet unscathed such 
indecencies, since, after all, the great maj- 
ority of women do not seem to have gone 
down under the attack, though we hear of 
degeneracy. We are told, however, thai 
the rational sane conduct of the rank and 
file does not constitute news, and that only 
the exceptions secure headlines. We are 
passing through a period of headlines 
slang, jazz, extreme styles of dress and art. 
But at 60, one is optimistic. | America, 
as a whole, is clean; the exceptions being 
in the main along the lines mentioned. We 
have some faults and dangerous tendencies. 
A young nation is exvitable, curious, quick 
to imitate, as the young of a race are apt 
to be. An obvious analogy would be that 
of children, with pockets full of money, 
going to the fair, riding on a merry-go- 
round, with painted horses, jazz music, the 
whirl, and then experiencing giddiness, 
nausea and a longing for the mother’s 
arms and quiet. 

I confess that at times, when confronted 
by certain modern tendencies, even we 
women of the older generation have been 
almost swept off our sturdy Victorian feet. 
We have had to stop and remember that 
extravagance, extremes and immorality are 
not entirely of this present age. No one 
has spoken more feelingly of the foibles 
of women nor with more accuracy of de- 
tail and clearer conclusions than the 
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Prophet Isaiah. We are of a somewhat 
later period which youth confuses with 
the patriarchal age, painting our portraits 
dim and faded and flat in severe attire. 


But we who survive, salute the new gen- 
eration. We wish it might have known 
our age and seen our clothes in those 
“dull days” of the *70s. We were more 
American then and had not so much im- 
ported vice, but there were extremes even 
then and enough original sin in the coun- 
try and city to enable us to identify its 
existence. As for the days of our grand- 

others, drinking was well-nigh universal, 

erfectly good women smoked, rouge was 
ot uncommon, hair oil and perfumery 

‘ere correct, kissing games were popular, 
and girls were allowed to ride out with 
young men in very narrow buggies and 
sleighs, though then, as now, the really 
best people protected girlhood, 

That women have progressed both mor- 
ally and intellectually may be seen by the 
example of the past. If any young thing 
of today wishes to see heights of fashion- 
able folly we commend her to Godey’s 
Ladies Book. For that we have substi- 
tuted women’s magazines of a far higher 
type, which, we are told, have a combined 
circulation of from twelve to fifteen mil- 
lions. Fashions for women are still quit 
bad, but literature for women is whole- 
some, and added to the influence exerted 
by many other high grade magazines in- 
tended for the general reading public, 
must help to counteract evil. That evil 
exists, there can be no denial. The only 
solution of the problem presented by in- 
decent books woufd seem to be general 
boycotting by the reading public, since 
both the authors and the publishers of 
these books are in business for revenue 
only. Against a depraved type of litera- 
ture, however, we must set an enormous 
supply of really good popular literature, 
bought and read “by millions of women 
who like it. I may add here that new in- 
ventions have brought new perils. The 
sudden coming of uncensored movies adds 
much that is bad, but more that is ad- 
mirable. 

Our laws today, which are really the 
tandards of our democracy, are so good 
that not all of the past generation have 
grown up to them. The rise of public 


| 
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sentiment against drinking was overwhelm- 
ing and brought about amendment of the 
Constitution. A comparatively few mid- 
dle-aged people invoke the principle of 
personal liberty and join the ranks of law 
breakers, not recognizing that the personal 
liberty of a million people to ride in auto- 
mobiles on the public highway takes away 
their personal liberty to get drunk or to 
make drunkenness possible: Such Amer- 
icans declare their dislike of “prohibi- 
tions.” We agree that “inhibitions” are 
much more stylish and mysterious. But 
law enforcement will capture us, young 
and old, and we shall continue a sober, 
law-abiding people. Women are seeing 
and meeting this situation, 


Morat Stanparps Not CHANGING 


Conditions have changed. There are 
spots in our great cities where law-defying 
elements gather and are _ desperately 
wicked in picturesque and conspicuous 
ways, but that is nothing new. If it were 


to go on it would lead to decadence, but® 


it will not go on, for, 
The common sense of most, 
Will hold a fretful realm in awe. 


There are Main Streets throughout 
America sordid and worse, but there al- 
ways were, and out of these streets have 
come saviors of the world. “Can anything 
good come out of Nazareth?” sneered the 
pessimists nineteen hundred years ago, and 
there came the young Carpenter who 
walked with clear vision and noble stand- 
ards among sinful women and cruel men, 
offering individual and social redemption 
for the race. His standard is the highest 
and it will prevail, for it is dynamic, the 
law of righteousness and sacrifice, which 
is the law of liberty and life. Even easy 
divorce and new fashions in follies need 
not dismay us. Truth, purity, holiness, 
unselfishness, are not forgotten words. 
Men and women who defy God’s law find 
inevitably that “the wages of sin is death.” 
Sin, in youth, is rose-colored and gay. It 
is a different thing in wrinkled, haggard 
old age. If, as we are told, young women 
laugh at Christian standards and become 
harlots from choice, without the excuse of 
ignorance or the excuse of the woman who 
in dire poverty sells her honor for bread, 


they will later pay the full penalty. Prod- 
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igal daughters are not modern. We have 
always had them, as well as prodigal sons. 
They have a way of coming back when 
they “begin to be in want.” Husks and 
swine pall. Sin proves a relentless master, 
not a toy. Well for us all that the God of 
Law is the God of Love, Our Father. 


ABNORMAL CONDITIONS MISLEADING 


The women who transgress are still, I 
believe, a very small minority. It is im- 
possible to give comparative statistics, but 
considering the number of people who 
now make up our population, and the 
present abnormal conditions on which we 
have touched, it is a fair deduction that 
there is not a larger proportion of those 
who live in defiance of moral law than 
there always has been. The fact that so 
much attention is paid to this phase in- 
clines me to a rather hopeful feeling that 
it is still exceptional enough to be con- 
sidered news. Out of 110,000,000 people, 
how many degenerate women do you know 
personally ? 

We have been told that the American 


business girl is especially inclined to de- 
spise conventions and to sell her virtue 
cheaply. Nurses have also met an attack of 


this sort. Notwithstanding some of the 
tendencies which I see and deplore, I 
glory in these types of young women who 
meet the new freedom and new tempta- 
tions victoriously. 

In one of our great colleges a thousand 
girls are studying to fit themselves with 
college degrees to take up business life. 
Girls like these are not to be thought of 
as accepting a low standard of morality. 
They are of the highest possible grade in 
the majority of cases. There are weak 
little sisters who ought to be protected by 
wise laws and age limits from going un- 
prepared into such temptations as certain 
business houses offer. In Japan such 
houses are penalized by the heads of 
Christian business schools and dormitories 
for girls. We recognize this danger and 
shall soon insist on supervision. We are 
far more impressed with the dangers 
among idle society girls who, with no earn- 
est purpose or occupation, are a menace, 
but who form a very small gfoup com- 
pared with our admirable self-respecting 
and self-supporting young women. I have 
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come into contact with thousands of pro- 
fessional and business women, teachers, 
doctors, nurses, political leaders, social 
workers, mothers, college students and 
farmers’ wives, and I challenge the state- 
ment that in general woman’s standards of 
morality are changing. 

We are in the back-wash of war, flooded 
with unwise immigration, with some un- 
healthy literature, hectic drama and lurid 
art, but against these we may set a far 
greater volume of the best literature, 
drama and art, and we have not lost the 
unconquerable standard of Christianity, 
that which is in the Church‘and that moral- 
ity which is a by-product of the Church. 

We must have faith in womanhood, ir- 
respective of ethical or religious differ- 
ences. There are, there always have Leen 
and there always will be, wrecks of hu- 
manity as the result of broken law. The 
greatest task of woman today is to fac 
the dangers, to stress the need of authority, 
the danger of broken law, to provide sa‘e- 
guards, and to aid in the enforcement of 
just, righteous and beneficent law. There 
are signal warnings which we shall dis- 
regard at our peril, but there are great 
and noble examples, never so many, so 
fine as today. 


WomaANHOooD THROUGH THE AGES 
In the Book of God, which is the book 


of woman, for He understood the woman 
He created, there is much that would help 
the present-day woman. Even the Old 
Testament, in many respects, is as modern, 
as contemporary as the morning paper. 
It is a pity that it is’not taught in our 
public schools. It is easy to secure, de- 
lightful to read, the best seller in this 
wicked world, and absolutely accurate on 
the psychology of woman. Modern re- 
writings are needless, and a crime against 
the most sublime religious record of the 
ages. 

Woman is not limited in this authorita- 
tive transcription of the thought of God. 
She is recognized, interpreted, freed. Have 
we reached, even in our new political life. 
the standard of a Deborah? We might com- 
pare her with the Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, that young 
woman into whose hands our Government 
has committed the most difficult issue of 
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our age, the enforcement of the Volstead 
act as it relates to the Supreme Court. 
There were “business women” in the days 
oi Lydia, “seller of purple”-—capable and 
successful women. There have always 
been nurses and in later years physicians 
carrying on the type as we might have 
seen it thousands of years ago, as we see 

t today in primitive nations. The woman 
of the ages bends over her sick man or 
child, untiring, anxious, loving, often igno- 
rant, using strange potions and charms, but 
with the instinct of the trained nurse as 
we saw through the war carrying healing 
and comfort and the ideals of w omanhood 
to our boys. We do not ignore nor forget 
Jezebel or Rahab, the “women who were 
sinners” in all the ages. The “doubl: 
standard” met its first rebuke in the pres- 
ence of such women. We must still fight 
against the old disease of sin with the old 
antiseptic of clean living and high faith, 
which has not lost its efficacy and which 
is held by an ever increasing number of 
men and women. 

If the standards of morality are chang- 
ing, I believe that they are changing for 
the better, and that women, unselfish, intel- 
ligent, determined, in ever greater num- 
bers, will preserve the standard afid the 
race. The waves from the passing storm 
are not to be confused with the deep tides 
of the ocean. 


I quote again from the prophecy by 
Charles Loring Brace in Gesta Christi. This 
work, which was published in our “Victo- 


rian Age,” 1882, might have been written 
in 1923: 

It is true that the sex has much to answer 
for in the United States, in stimulating ex- 
travagance and vulgar ambition. But woman 
still leads the nation in all the higher and more 
unselfish aims and labors. 

Woman, in a society to which immortality is 
a dream and Christ a myth, would, after the 
course of centuries, lose the ideal position 
which Christianity had given her. On her would 
especially fall the degeneracy and melancholy 
of the race. We need not say, however, to those 
who have studied the laws of human progress, 
that a reaction must come to any such 
degeneracy, or the race must die. Faith and 
hope must resume their power; unselfishness 
must become again the highest ideal of the 
soul; Christianity, or some new revelation of 
the unseen, must shine again after ages of 
darkness, and as the human race advances 
women must retake the position the faith of 
Jesus had given her. Either this, or utter 
degeneracy and the final ruin of mankind. 


Which of these alternatives will Amer- 
ican women elect? The many millions of 
pure-minded, clean-living, self-sacrificing 
and devoted women in the United States, 
by the noble example of their lives and 
their disinterested and weariless activities 
for the physical welfare and moral uplift 
of the whole community, afford an un- 
mistakable answer to this question, and by 
that example give the lie to those, includ- 
ing the misguided members of their own 
sex, who seek to generalize from the anti- 


Christian neo-pagan beliefs of a dangerous 
minority. 
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THE FAMILY AT THE PARTING 
OF THE WAYS 


By CuarLes FRANKLIN Tuwine, LL. D., Litt. D. 
President Western Reserve University 1890-1921; Vice Chair- 


man Board of Trustees of the 
President Intercollegiate 


Advancement of ‘Teaching; 


Carnegie Foundation for the 
Peace 


Association; author of ‘*The American College’’ and other works 
of a historical and educational nature 


Chief causes of family disintegration in recent times divorce, 
growth of individualism, the rise of women, increase of outside 
pleasures, and the waning influence of Protestant Church— 
Remedy in uniform divorce laws, restoration of sacramentas 
character of marriage, and inculcation of high family ideals 


social order and organism. It is a 

historical unit. Marriage is its foun- 
dation. Whether marriage began in the 
capture or the purchase of women as 
wives, according to current theories, or 
whether the family was at first polygamous 
or polyandrous, according to other beliefs, 
it is clear that it was only through a long 
and hard struggle that the monogamous 
family was achieved. 

The family is also a natural unit. It 
seems to be the best method yet discovered 
for the continuation of the race. It is the 
nurse, and stands for the nurture, of little 
children, with whom each generation be- 
gins, and who, having become mature, 
transmit human life to the generation fol- 
lowing. 

It is a social unit. The individual fam- 
ily is one with other families, also units 
to which it holds relations. It is further 
a legal unit. In formal ways, as well as 
informal, the law, either customary or 
statute, constitutes the family. It is also, 
at least to a degree, an ecclesiastical unit. 
For it touches relations apparently nothing 
less than infinite in time and space. It is 
indeed a national unit. For the condi- 
tions, forms, methods, forces, for its crea- 
tion and perpetuation, are different among 
different peoples. It is more, and lastly, 
a unit variable in time, by which I mean 
that its persons, potencies and perils differ 
in the different generations of men. 


i family is a unit in the present 


Comprehensively, the family unit stands 
midway between the narrowest social unit, 
the individual, and the largest, the State. 
It is connected with the individual, for in- 
dividuals compose it. It is connected with 
the State, for the State is composed of 
families. 

The adjustment of the family to the pres- 
ent social order is the problem which I 
have set myself to consider in the present 
article. Of this adjustment, I shall con- 
sider four aspects: (a) perils, more or less 
permanent, of the last seventy or a hundred 
years; (b) the perils of the two decades 
of the twentieth century; (c) the new 
means of protection of the family which 
society offers; (d) what ought to be done 
for the restoration of the family to its 
worthy place. 

I use the word “restoration,” for the 
family has fallen from its former condi- 
tion. Divorce represents, in legal and so- 
cial meaning, the first great peril and the 
immediate and comprehensive cause of 
family disintegration. But it is also a con- 
glomerate of several causes, each contrib- 
uting to the whole disruptive movement 
and effect. 

Of these more permanent causes, the 
first which I would name is the growth of 
individualism. Individualism was one of 
the direct products of the Protestant Ref- 
ormation. The central principles of the 
Reformation were the principles of human 
liberty and human responsibility; the right 
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of every man to judge of truth and duty 
for himself, and to render his account to 
God alone. That the right of individual 
liberty is at the present time in danger of 
being pressed so far that the counterbal- 
ancing truth of individual responsibility 
ceases to act, every student of social prob- 
lems admits. 


It is in the marriage relation that this 
tendency is now most clearly indicated. 

The belief is prevalent, and seems to be 
erowing, that marriage is a civil contract 
and a civil contract only. Like other con- 
tracts, it is entered into for the pleasure 
and convenience of the parties, and, like 
other contracts, may be terminated when 
pleasure and convenience are no longer 
served. We are fast reaching a_ point 
where the state of matrimony will exist 
only in name. In this respect marriage is 
following the drift which Sir Henry Maine 
has pointed out as characteristic of pro- 
gressive society, the drift from status to 
contract. 


A second permanent cause lies in the 
increase of the conception of marriage as 
a relation essentially secular. This con- 
ception lies at the basis of modern divorce 
legislation, which recognizes the right of 
the individual and the right of the State 
to an interest in the dissolution of the 
marriage tie. It does not in the least 
recognize any peculiarly sacred character’ 
in the institution. The growth, moreover, 
of atheistic and socialistic principles in 
society has weakened in the popular mind 
the conception of marriage as a Divine or- 
dinance, and therefore as a tie of perma- 
nently binding force. To those who elimi- 
nate God from the world it becomes an 
easy task to rob marriage of its sacred 
character. The institution of marriage 
rests upon a triangular base. It is founded 
upon the interest of the individual, upon 
the interest of the State and upon Divine 
ordinance. To weaken this foundation 
upon any side causes the structure to totter. 


Rise oF Women A DisrRupTIVE FACTOR 


Another cause lies in the enlargement of 
the social and political condition of wo- 
men. Notable and most worthy as it is, 
this condition, taken all in all and through 
all the decades, has worked toward the 
disruption of the family. Woman’s sphere 
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of activities has broadened in every direc- 
tion. In nearly every business, trade and 
profesion women now appear as the com- 
petitors of men. Seventy years ago the 
profession women now appear as the com- 
boundaries of the sphere of woman’s work. 
The industries in which she now engages 
are numbered by the hundreds. Such a 
radical change, made in so short a time, 
cannot fail to exercise a disturbing effect 
on the family. If a woman fail to find 
happiness, justice and recognition of her 
personality in her position as wife and 
mother, she is now independent of this 
position, so far as the supply of her needs 
is concerned. Means of a decent liveli- 
hood for a competent woman open on 
every side. 

The educational advantages for- women 
have kept pace with their enlarged oppor- 
tunities. The education of the average 
American woman, so far as it pertains to a 
knowledge of books, is doubtless superior 
to that of the average man. Especially 
is this true in the middle class, a class 
among which the rate of divorce is by far 
the highest. Among this class in the older 
States the intellectual superiority of the 
wife to the husband is plain to even a 
casual observer. 


To these causes of disruption, more or 
less permanent, I would add causes which 
seem to me to be of immediate and timely 
import. They are causes which have spe- 
cially operated in the first decades of this 
century. There are at least three classes 
of such causes. The first class lies in what 
is still called woman’s suffrage. 


The giving of the vote to women is right, 
has long been right, and is certain to result 
in the greatest good to the greatest number 
for the greatest length of time. But, for 
the time being, the effect on the family is, 
in my opinion, disintegrating. For this 
enlarged suffrage represents an enlarged 
application and a deeper development of 
the principle of individualism. The suf- 
frage represents an increase in woman’s 
rights without a corresponding increase in 
her duties. It may, or it may not, result 
in a movement toward the dissolution of 
the family, but it does work toward failure 
to found a family. 

Woman has thus come into a larger and 
freer life. Woman suffrage is at least a 
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partial declaration of social independence. 
It is a token that women have other, and 
to some more agreeable, methods of mak- 
ing their contribution to human affairs 
than by way of marriage. This movement 
contains factors and bears meanings of 
unspeakable beneficence to the race. But, 


for the day, the effect on the family, as one 
of the institutions of society, is to lessen 
its primacy and to narrow its functions. 


EFFECT OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


A second cause in respect to the individ- 
ual relates to unemployment. Regular and 
constant work and regular and constant 
wages sustain and protect the home. Irreg- 
ular and inconstant work means irregular 
* and inconstant wages. Irregular and in- 
constant wages mean a home of anxiety 
and probably of hardship. The anxiety of 
husband and of wife tends to create moods 
and feelings which tend in turn toward 
separation in heart, mind, service. The 
husband, keenly conscious that he is fail- 
ing to bring provision into the home, is 
inclined to think of himself as a failure. 
Under this thought he is prone to be a 
coward and to flee from the domestic 
prison. If, in the unemployment of the 
husband, the wife becomes a wage-earner, 
the dissolution of the family is also pro- 
moted, for the wife and mother holds the 
home together by her presence, as well 
as by her daily and hourly toil. Removed 
from the home, in order to bring money 
into the home, the removal tends to dissi- 
pate the uniting and controlling forces 
and the beneficent atmosphere of the home 
itself, 

Somewhat akin to the causes found in 
the individual, tending toward domestic 
dissolution, is a cause residing in the fam- 
ily itself —the tendency to transfer the 
duties and the rights, formerly belonging 
to the family, to public agencies. In this 
remark I have in mind children chiefly. 
The public schools, long ago, took charge 
of the instruction of children. The ad- 
vantages are of unspeakable value. Chil- 
dren are now “farmed out”; they go to 
the public playground for their play; they 
go to the Y. M. C. A. and and the Y. W. 
C. A.. or to the social settlement, for their 
indoor sports and games and baths; they 
form themselves into companies of Boy 
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Scouts or of Campfire Girls. These and 
other agencies are most beneficent. They 
represent positive increments to the well- 
being of society. For the time, neverthe- 
less, they tend to depreciate the home as a 
social unit and to lessen its formative 
force. 

To the powers looking toward the disso- 
lution of the family, already named, are to 
be added the powers found in the commu- 
nity as a whole. 

The family, in the first twenty years of 
the present century and especially in the 
last eight years, has suffered from the 
general lawlessness of the community. By 
lawlessness I mean both positive law- 
breaking and also the absence of a general 
respect for law. Of the positive law-break- 
ings, each day brings abounding evidence. 
Upon the pages of any paper of a morn- 
ing, even of one which belongs to the better 
class, what do you find? I copy some 
headlines of a journal that lies on my des 
as I write: 

“Black Hand Poised to Strike Verottas 
and Save Comrades — Police Guard Slain 
Boy’s Family Night and Day After Mur- 
der Attempt—Parents Terrorized to Keep 
Them From Telling Story of Kidnapping 
and Death;” “Starts New Inquiry of 
Taylor Murder;” “5,000 Ulster Police 
Patrol the Border—More Kidnappings:” 
“Grand Jury Inquiry Into Bucket Shops:” 
“Indict ex-Pugilist in the Rickard Case.” 
Similar headlines can be found in any 
daily paper. In such conditions of con- 
fusion and of criminality, the family can- 
not flourish, any more than a flower gar- 
den can flourish on a_ shell-plowed 
battlefield. 

With such lawlessness and criminal con- 
ditions is to be joined the condition of 
general social unsettlement of judgment 
and of orderliness, which has been ac- 
centuated by the war and by the war's 
aftermath. Soldiers find it hard to take 
up regular daily duties. The dissipation 
of interests, the emotionalism of army life, 
do not lend themselves to the routine of 
business. The struggle for a bonus, how- 
ever well this may be deserved, has in it 
many undesirable elements. The struggle 
tends to produce a maximum of uncer- 
tainty in judgment and a minimum of ef- 
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Of course the family is the vic- 
tim of the consequent suffering. 


ficiency. 


INTERESTS OUTSIDE THE HOME 


A third cause is found in the increase of 
interests outside the home. What one 
might call the Australian condition is com- 
ing to prevail in America. A recent novel, 
published in Australia (“The Australians,” 
by Arthur H. Adams) says: “The Austra- 
lian regards home as a convenient place 
for sleeping in and having breakfast in. 
Most Australian, girls use their homes as 
business men use their clubs—and there is 
no sacredness about clubs.” 

As a part of this enlargement of interests 
foreign to the home, a distinct place should 
be given to the increase of the attention 
paid to amusements. The current popular 
amusements, especially the “movies,” are 
prone to be cheap in content, even if not 
cheap in money, and tend to disorganize 
the more worthy elements and to lower the 
moral standards of the family. 

We do not yet understand the signifi- 
cance of the “movie” movement. I am 
told that one-fifth of all the population 
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of this country visits the movies in a 
single day. The business has become one 
of the largest industries. If the influence 
of the movie is one-fourth good it is three- 
fourths bad for the family. If it gives 
interest to a family of an evening, and it 
undoubtedly does, it tends also to separate 
the members from each other, to familiar- 
ize them with crimes and with methods of 
committing crimes, to lay emphasis rather 
on the bold and the daring than on the 
noble and the beneficent, to give irregular 
and ill-adjusted knowledge without dis- 
ciplining the reasoned judgment. 

Such a cause is linked immediately with 
the weakened ties of the neighborhood and 
of neighborliness. Proximity does not 
produce neighborliness. Neighborliness 
represents understandings, sympathies, so- 
cial supports. The individual home gets 
strength for its integrity from other homes 
nearby. When the surrounding social sup- 
ports are removed, when the sustaining 
social atmosphere is poisoned, the individ- 
ual family is made feeble. It becomes 
easier for it to fall and to fall into ruin. 

The last of the six causes which I name, 
as found in the community, rests in the 
lessened influence of the. Protestant 
Church. This is a fact which, for the 
time, I assume is existing. In certain social 
zones the Church has not lost influence. 
It has not lost influence in parts of the 
urban community. The Church has, how- 
ever, lost influence in the country districts. 
These districts still represent about one- 
half of the entire population. The Protes- 
tant Church, like the Catholic Church, 
stands for the primal worth of the family. 
One of the mightiest and most beneficent 
of the effects of the coming of Christianity 
lies in the building of the family altar 
upon the foundation of pure marriage. 

The blessing to the individual man and 
woman, the blessing to the race, thus given, 
no words can worthily appreciate. But, 
for the time, the Church Protestant, in fail- 
ing to take its place as a worthy force in 
the community, is also failing to support 
the family. The general religious lapse 
contributes to individual and domestic dis- 
integration. 

As opposing these individual causes 
which tend to disintegrate the family, I 
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may cite certain conditions and facts which 
promote the integrity of the home. 

One of these conditions relates to the 
increasing sense of responsibility of a part 
of the community for the other part. A 
distinguished pathologist has said that 
about one-half of all the people are com- 
mitted to the intellectual and moral guid- 
ance of the other half. The least able half 
contains all degrees of inabilities. These 
degrees run from the slightly feeble- 
minded through the moron group to the 
idiotic. This sense of the duty of the more 
able to care for the less able, has become 
regnant. It is recognized that among the 
feeble-minded, the so-called sex problem 
is not weak or feeble, but most virulent. 
It is also recognized that divorces are 
more liable to occur in this class. The 
feeble-minded represent the feeble-hearted 
and the feeble-hearted represent the feeble- 
willed. The feeble-minded, the feeble- 
hearted and the feeble-willed become the 
“rounders” in the divorce courts. “Round- 
ers” in the divorce courts are quite as nu- 
merous and as threatening as they are in 
the charitable relief societies or in the 
police courts. The abler part of the com- 
munity is now becoming aware of the re- 
sponsibilities committed to its members for 
the guardianship of their wards, and also 
for the protection of society from the rav- 
ages of the self-perpetuation of the least 
worthy part of the human species. 

Another beneficent cause, which has be- 
come of greater value in the last two dec- 
ades, lies in the stronger emphasis laid 
on the higher education of women and in 
the increasing influence of liberally edu- 
cated women in the community. Of the 
fact there is no deubt. For evidence do 
not consult the alumnae records; they may 
be partial witnesses. The newspapers give 
the most impartial testimony. Consult, 
too, the proleptical records of admissions 
of girls to the colleges. The last antici- 
pative registration of a future student of 
which I have heard was that of a little 
eirl for the class of 1942, in Vassar Col- 
lege. Consult in evidence also published 
announcements and the table of contents 
of the magazines and reviews. Look at the 
list of teachers in the high schools and col- 
leges. Look at the professional registers. 

Such women, even though they have de- 
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cided that callings other than conjugal are 
imperative for themselves, admit that th« 
family is central, that the family is fore- 
most, that the family is compelling. No 
type of family is happier than that com- 
posed of two college graduates. No fam- 
ily is more useful. In no family are chil- 
dren more worthily nurtured. The annul- 
ment of marriage, or the dissolution of the 
family, is the least common in a family 
composed of college graduates. 


PROHIBITION BENEFICENT 


A further beneficent cause lies in prohi- 
bition. Prohibition has come to have a 
narrow and special meaning, referring to 
the sale or use of alcoholic stimulants. | 
assume, and believe, that prohibition will 
finally prohibit. For the time, through 
the mood of daring and acis of daredev- 
iltry, it may not prohibit. But ultimaiely, 
in a generation, it will have accom; plished 
its purpose es completely as any staiute or 
section of the Constitution. Prohibition 
will limit economic waste; prohibition will 
promote proper physical development of 
the individual; prohibition will aid in the 
restraint of sexual appetite; prohibition 
will ennoble the quality and enrich the 
happiness of the mother. Such results 
of constant and enlarging power tend to 
develop the best family. 

Opposing waves are beating upon the 
institution of the home. One is the de- 
mand for families of general culture and 
social worth. This demand is usually 
made of the Anglo-Saxon family, and with 
such a demand is implied a family of 
small size. The contrast is drawn between 
the few children of the Anglo-Saxon and 
the many children of the home of the races 
of Southeastern Europe. One wave some- 
times bears the name of birth control, a 
method or conclusion not designed to 
touch chiefly the Anglo-Saxon family, but 
the family which is inclined to accept chil- 
dren to a number larger than it can care 
for. 

In the midst of these difficulties the 
cnly guiding principle is that the quality 
of the family should be of the highest, 
even if the numbers are not of the largest. 
Let the children be many, or let the chil- 
dren be few, let the home be elaborate. or 
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let the home be simple, let the family be 
wealthy or let the family be poor, but let 
the type of life be high. Let the maternal 
love be wise as well as affectionate, and 
the paternal power be affectionate as well 
as wise. Let the domestic relations cre- 
ate, not communal liabilities, but com- 
munal assets. Let the lasting, funda- 
mental, social principles of the family be 
interpreted, accepted, obeyed. 

A second supp ould lie in uniform- 
ity of our divorce laws. Such uniformity 
would aid in the avoidance of various 
legal entanglements and domestic compli- 
cations which are at times indeed ab- 
normal, and often so abnormal as to be 
amusing, even while they are heartbreak- 


ing. 
MARRIAGE IS A SACRAMENT 


A third support and principle is ever 
to be emphasized. Regard and reverence 
should be paid to marriage, the foundation 
of the home, as a sacrament. In the 
Roman Catholic Church marriage is one 
of the seven sacraments. As stated in 


“The Law of Christian Marriage” by the 


Rev. A. Devine: “Matrimony is a sacra- 
ment which gives grace to the husband and 
wife to live happily together, and bring 
up their children in the fear and love of 
God.” 

Marriage ought to be ever, and every- 
where, a means of inward grace. The 
practice of the Roman Catholic Church, in 
respect to the prohibition of divorce, in- 
evitably flows from its sacramental doc- 
trine. The record of the Protestant 
Church, made through its clergymen and 
ordained priests in the marriage of di- 
vorced persons, represents an anti-sacra- 
mental interpretation. The record inti- 
mates that marriage is regarded as a 
contractual relation. One may not go so 
far as to say that no clergyman should of- 
ficiate at the marriage of divorced parties, 
but one is justified in saying that the 
Church is injured in the home of its 
friends, and injured beyond the home of 
its friends, in priests marrying certain per- 
sons who are divorced. 

In particular, it may be added, that the 
injury in public repute becomes the 
greater as the causes of the previously 
given divorce are the more notorious, and 
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as the persons themselves are notorious. 
In public reports, the amount of the fee 
paid is frequently and sensationally con- 
nected with the fact of the marriage. I 
for one, as a Protestant, and as one or- 
dained to the Protestant ministry, should 
be glad to see marriage lifted to the rank 
of a sacrament, with baptism and the 
communion. 


The remedies or counteractives I have 
named—an increased emphasis upon the 
quality of the family life, the uniformity 
of divorce laws, and the elevation of mar- 
riage as a sacrament—may seem to be 
narrow, superficial and ineffective. These 
remedies are unworthy of the seriousness 
of the condition, unworthy of the funda- 
mental character and place of the family 
as a great historic institution of human 
society. There is, therefore, need of em- 
phasis on the one great, central element 
in human life—the element of the divine 
character of human life. 


For man is more than nature; his des- 
tiny more infinite than his nurture. The 
animate is more precious than the inani- 
mate. The work of the sixth day of the 
creative week is more worthy of the Divine 
Creator than the work of any preceding 
day. From life comes the family, and in 
life is the family. It is an institution 
which some would affirm is more im- 
portant than any other. The family in 
turn is founded upon marriage. It is, as 
I have said, a natural, a historical, a 
social, a legal, a national, and an ecclesias- 
tical unit. The gateway to it, therefore, 
is to be guarded by angels, by angels with 
flaming swords. 


To the unworthy, to the impure in heart, 
to those seeking marriage as a commercial 
union, the angels with flaming swords 
should stand, giving fear and hastening 
flight. To the worthy, to the pure in 
heart, to the tender in soul, the angels, 
even if armed with flaming swords, should 
bear preservation and protection. Mar- 
riage is a blessed ideal of youth. The 
holy family is a blessed ideal of humanity. 
Let the community seek to transmute the 
ideal of youth into a method and means 
for the realization of its ideal of the fam- 
ily as a central aim and controlling force 
in the making of the noblest race. 
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HE standard book on lynching, J. E. 
Cutler’s “Lynch-Law,” speaks of it 
as “a criminal practice which is 
peculiar to the United States.” This defini- 
tion was true when Cutler’s book was pub- 
lished, not quite twenty years ago, and it 
still is true. The origin of the term is 
doubtful. To various Colonels and civil- 
ians named Lynch is ascribed the doubt- 
ful honor of establishing this form of 
crime in our country, in Revolutionary 
times, when the absence of courts of jus- 
tice in country districts and the turmoil 
of American political upheaval caused 
men to band together for the maintenance 
of order, or for purposes of vengeance. 
Something not far from lynching occurred 
during the early wars with the Indians on 
the American Continent, and it may be 
said that this form of mob action is truly 
characteristic of uncivilized communities. 
Where society is still in the frontier stage, 
the settlement of disputes is left to indi- 
viduals or groups of individuals. Thus in 
early days the bands of “regulators” noti- 
fied undesirable characters to leave the 
community, prosecuted horse thieves and, 
in Revolutionary days especially, flogged 
Tories and tarred and feathered “inform- 
ers.” viz., persons accused of reporting 
American smuggling to the British authori- 
ties. 

The term lynching, as used in those 
days, did not apply, as it does now, exclu- 
sively to the infliction of the death pen- 
alty. The usual penalty inflicted by the 
self-constituted courts was a severe flog- 


ging and a warning to leave the com- 
munity, followed by severer punishment 
in case the warnings were not heeded. 
With the agitation for the abolition of slav- 
ery, lynching began to be an element in 
what has since crystallized into the race 
problem. Slave insurrections, notably the 
Nat Turner rebellion, were punished with 
the utmost severity and those suspected of 
having a share in them were often ex- 
ecuted, shot, hanged, or even burned, with- 
out any form of trial. The abolitionists 
themselves met with mob action, as is well 
known, and in 1836, for denouncing the 
burning alive of a colored man who had 
been taken by a mob from jail in St. Louis, 
the Rev. E. P. Lovejoy had his printing 
office destroyed by a mob and met death 
at the hands of a mob in 1837. Cutler 
quotes Abraham Lincoln on “The Perpet- 
uation of Our Political Institutions,” an 
address containing a passage which well 
applies to our day. Speaking of the spread 
of mob atrocities throughout the country, 
Lincoln said: 

It would be tedious as well as useless to 
recount the horrors of all of them. Those 
happening in the State of Mississippi and at 
St. Louis are perhaps the most dangerous in 
example and revolting to humanity. In the 
Mississippi case they first commenced by hang- 
ing the regular gamblers—a set of men cer- 
tainly not following for a livelihood a very 
useful or very honest occupation, but one 
which, so far from being forbidden by the laws, 
was actually licensed by an act of the Legis 
lature passed but a single year before. Next, 
negroes suspected of conspiring to raise an 
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insurrection were caught up and hanged in all 
parts of the State; then, white men supposed 
to be leagued with the negroes; and finally, 
strangers from neighboring States, going thither 
on business, were in many cases subjected to 
the same fate. Thus went on this process of 
hanging, from gamblers to negroes, from 
negroes to white citizens, and from these to 
strangers, till dead men were literally dangling 
from the boughs of trees on every roadside, 
and in numbers almost sufficient to rival the 
native Spanish moss of the country as a drapery 
of the forest. 


Lynching accompanied the border trou- 
bles that preceded the Civil War, especial- 
ly on the dark and bloody soil of Kansas, 
but the recrudescence of lynching, in its 
present form, dates from the period of Re- 
construction, following the Civil War. 
Much of the violence and terrorism of 
those days was due to the then first organ- 
ized Ku Klux Klan. This body was dis- 
solved in March, 1869, by proclamation of 
its Grand Wizard, and actually extermi- 
nated by the Federal Force bill of 1871, 
which placed under the jurisdiction of Fed- 
eral Courts the Ku Klux outrages against 
freedmen and Northerners and Southerners 
accused of favoring Reconstruction. 


THE Necro TERRORIZED 


Lynching was an instrument in driving 
the negro out of politics in the South, after 


the Reconstruction period. More lynch- 
ings took place in the five-year period 
falling between 1889-1893 than in any sub- 
sequent period covering the same amount 
of time. Lynching was not only—as it still 
continues to be—an instrument for ter- 
rorizing negroes, keeping them from voting 
and in the position of “inferior”; it has 
become as well an instrument of economic 
exploitation, reinforcing -peonage in the 
cotton-raising sections of the country, mak- 
ing it almost hopeless in many sections 
for colored men even to ask for simple 
justice, as many prominent white South- 
erners have publicly admitted. Governor 
Hugh M. Dorsey of Georgia on April 22, 
1921, made a statement to a conference of 
citizens of that State dealing with the fol- 
lowing phases of the problem: (a) The 
negro lynched; (b) the negro held in 
peonage; (c) the negro driven out by or- 
ganized lawlessness; (d) the negro subject 


to individual acts of cruelty. Thé"@ovtr- 
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nor’s statement, which cited 135 cases of 
mistreatment of negroes in Georgia in the 
two preceding years, contained the follow- 
ing striking paragraphs: 

In some counties the negro is being driven 
out as though he were a wild beast. In others 
he is being held as a slave. In others, no 
negroes remain. In only two of the 135 cases 
cited is the “usual crime” against white women 
involved. 


As Governor of Georgia, I have asked you, 
as citizens having the best interests of the 
State at heart, to meet here today to confer 
with me as to the best course to be taken. 
To me it seems that we stand indicted as a 
people before the world. If the conditions 
indicated by these charges should continue, 
both God and man would justly condemn 
Georgia more severely than man and God have 
condemned Belgium and Leopold for the Congo 
atrocities. But worst than that condemnation 
would be the destruction of our civilization by 
the continued toleration of such cruelties in 
Georgia. 


The first issue to be met in any discus- 


sion of contemporary American lynching .- 


is the question of “the usual crime,” for 
the justification of lynching in the last 
thirty years has been based upon the con- 
tention that only by the summary and 
brutal method of mob murder could white 
women be protected from attacks of col- 
oréd men. “To punish rape” has been the 
justification in face of persistent investi- 
gation and publication of the facts. 


TrutH Asout “THe Usuat CRIME” 


Those facts, collected,in 4#fhirty Yeats 
of Lynching,” a statistical study based 
upon The Chicago Tribune’s figures ‘and 
other sources, and published by the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored people, are as follows: During 
the thirty-year period, 1889-1918, Iéss than 
one-fifth of the colored men done to death 
by lynching mobs were even accused of 
“the usual crime,” and in that period fifty 
colored and eleven white women were 
lynched. It should be borne in mind that 
a mob’s accusation is not by any means 
equivalent to conviction, or even to an 
indictment for crime by a regularly con- 
stituted jury. In fact, in a number of 
cases in which investigators were sent to 
the scene of lynchings by the National 
Association for the Advancement of Col- 
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ored People, their reports showed that the 
victim’s guilt had not only not been 
proved, but that he was actually innocent 
of the crime charged. To take a recent 
five-year period, that of 1914-18, the 
number of negroes lynched in the United 
States, exclusive of those killed at East St. 
Louis in the riot, was 264. In only twenty- 
eight cases, or slightly more than one- 
tenth of the lynchings, was rape assigned 
as the cause. 

If we compare these figures with the 
record for New York County, which is 
only a part of New York City, we find 
that in this one county, in the single year 
1917, there were 230 persons indicted for 
rape, of whom thirty-seven were indicted 
for rape in the first degree. That is, in 
just a part of New York City, nine more 
persons were indicted for rape in the first 
degree than there were negroes lynched on 
the charge of rape throughout the entire 
United States in a five-year period. Not 
one of the thirty-seven persons indicted in 
New York County was a negro. 


To draw the comparison still closer it 
must be remembered that the evidence re- 
quired by the Grand Jury of New York 
County to indict a person on the charge 
of rape must be more conclusive than the 
evidence required by or submitted to a 
lynching mob. The New York Grand Jury 
requires corroboration, direct or circum- 
stantial; the unsupported word of a 
woman is not sufficient. The mob does 
not even require, in most cases, that the 
woman be certain as to the identity of the 
accused man. 


I might add further that in 1911, when 
|\the Congressional Commission on Immi- 
gration made its study of crime in the 
United States, and investigated 2,262 cases 
in the New York Court of General Ses- 
sions, it found that the percentage oferape 
was lower for the negro than for either 
the foreign or native born whites. The 
actual figures were, for foreign-born 
whites, 1.8; for native-born whites, .8, and 
for negroes, .5. If to the figures for New 
York City were added the figures of other 
large cities in the country, the rape record 
of the American negro would dwindle into 
insignificance. 

So much, then, for the lie that the negro 
is by nature a rapist, or that he is more dis- 
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posed to commit this crime than any other 
race, and that lynching is punishment for 
that crime. Fifteen years of investigation, 
made often at the risk of the investigator's 
life, and publication of the facts by the 
National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People have done much to clear 
away this myth. 


MENACE TO CIVILIZATION 


Meanwhile the task has been to acquaint 
the American public with the facts, empha- 
sizing not only the barbarities that have 
accompanied the doing to death of people 
often innocent, but also the menace that 
lynching and mob violence hold for all 
organized government and civilized so- 
ciety. It is perhaps no longer necessary 
to dwell on the horrible brutalities in 
which lynching mobs indulge, the mutila- 
tion of victims, tortures applied such as 
shame the devices of savage and uncivili- 
ized peoples, the public burning at the 
stake, before audiences of men, women. 
and even children, of human beings. Eight 
colored men were publicly burned in the 
United States in the year 1922, and of the 
fifty-three other victims of American 
lynching mobs in that year the bodies of 
three were publicly burned after the vic- 
tims had been done to death. So late as 
1921 the country. was treated to the hor- 
rible spectacle of newspapers announcing 
that a man was to be burned in public. 
giving the time and place where the event 
was to take place, and, after the burning, 
regaling their readers with every horrible 
detail of the affair. I refer to the burning 
alive of Henry Lowry, which took place 
at Nodena, Ark., on the night of Jan. 
26, 1921, and was fully reported, before 
and after, in The Memphis Press and The 
News Scimitar. 

Of the menace of this sort of thing to 
the souls of the people who take part in 
it and witness it, no warning can be too 
strong. The psychiatrist, Dr. A. A. Brill, 


“Mectuver at New York University, has de- 


clared that no one can take part in a lynch- 
ing or witness it and remain thereafter a 
psychically normal human being. Of the 
effect upon the children witnessing such ° 
brutal scenes it is hardly necessary to 
speak. Two Presidents in recent years 
have spoken of the danger of lynching to 
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society and the nation. President Wilson, 
in a pronouncement on lynching and mob 
violence, published July 26, 1918, spoke 
of the situation as one which “vitally af- 
fects the honor of the nation and the very 
character and integrity of our institutions.” 
In the course of that pronouncement Presi- 
dent Wilson said: “There have been 
lynchings, and every one of them has been 
a blow at the heart of ordered law and 
humane justice. No man who loves Amer- 
ica, no man who really cares for her fame 
and honor and character, or who is truly 
Joyal to her institutions, can justify mob 
action while the courts of justice are open 
and the Governments of the States and the 
nation are ready and able to do their 
duty.” 

More recently, in a message to Congress, 
the late President Harding said: “Congress 
ought to wipe the stain of barbaric lynch- 
ing from the banners of a free and orderly 
representative democracy.” 

Reinforcing the appeals of both these 
Presidents and their denunciation of the 
horror of lynching and its danger not only 
to the people of African descent but to our 
Government itself and to the people of 


all races, we had the spectacle a few years, 


ago of Leo Frank, a white man, lynched 
in the State of Georgia after a trial domi- 
nated by a mob, with the Governor of the 
State threatened with physical violence. 
Only recently newspapers have reported a 
documentary confession by another man 
establishing Frank’s innocence of the crime 
for which he was murdered by a mob. 
Instances of this sort could be multiplied 
indefinitely. 


EpucATING PuBLic OPINION 
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taken in this country by the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored 
People has not been without avail so far 
as public sentiment is concerned, but the 
machinery for stopping lynching has been 
lamentably defective. Although again and 
again victims of lynching mobs have been 
proved innocent, it is only in the rarest 
instances that any effective action is taken 
for punishing the lynchers. I think that 
it is perfectly safe to say that for the 
more than 4,000 lynchings that have taken 
place in the United States during the past 
thirty-six years, not fifty people have been 
convicted for any offense whatever, and 
not twenty-five have been indicted for mur- 
der in the first degree. In the case of the 
respectable and peaceable colored janitor 
who was lynched last year (1923) at Co- 
lumbia, Mo., and upon whose guilt the 
greatest doubt was subsequently cast, only 
one man was brought to trial, and when he 
was acquitted the case agaiW8t the other men 
was dismissed. 

State and local authorities throughout 
the United States have failed to deal with 
this issue of lynching. Now and again a 
determined Sheriff or a determined Gov- 
ernor, like the late Governor Bickett of 


* North Carolina, cows and disperses a cow- 


ardly mob, but these cases of personal 
bravery on the part of officers of the law 
are so rare as to be almost negligible. We 
have, therefore, been confronted with a 
situation where from sixty to one hundred 
lynchings go unpunished every year in the 
United States and where the State and 
local machinery fail to function in stamp- 
ing out this evil which disgraces the 
United States before the civilized world. 
We are, indeed, confronted with a com- 
plete breakdown and paralysis of the State 


Great as has been the change in publicWhefore the mob. The States as a whole, 


epinion regarding this menace, a vast 
amount of work remains to be done. As 
was stated above, sixty-one persons were 
lynched in the United States during the 
year 1922; eight of these victims were 
burned alive. We have at least made this 
much progress that whereas lynching was 
condoned so little as fifteen years ago by 
newspaper editors, and even by clergymen 
in the pulpit, no reputable man in pub- 
lic life would now dare to utter such sen- 
timents. The organized and _ persistent 
campaign against lynching first under- 


have shown their absolute inability to 
cope with mob violence. 


THE Dyer Anti-LyncHinc LAw 


The conclusion to which the National - 


Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People has finally been forced, after 
years of appeal to the State authorities 
and after its successful campaign to 


arouse public sentiment, is this: that the ~ 
only effective machinery for stamping out 


lynching in the United Stdtes must be 


neers 
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provided by fearless and strict enforce- 
ment of an adequate anti-lynching law. 
Such a bill, introduced in the last Con- 
gress by Representative Leonidas C. Dyer 
of Missouri and bearing his name—the 
Dyer Anti-Lynching bill—was passed by 
a vote of 230 to 119 in the House of Rep- 
resentatives and met a decisive check when 
a group of Southern Senators, under the 
leadership of Senator Underwood of Ala- 
bama, announced that they would filibus- 
ter and hold up the country’s business, 
especially the budget, which was to come 
before the Senate at that time, threaten- 
ing to deprive departments of the Gov- 
ernment of funds necessary for their work. 
As the rules of the Senate permit unlimited 
debate, this group of Southern Senators 
was able to prevent even discussion of the 
Dyer bill in the Senate, although the facts 
concerning lynching had been made pub- 
lic at great length and in the most cir- 
cumstantial detail during the debates in 
the House of Representatives and in the 
pages of the Congressional Record. 

The main objection to the Dyer Anti- 
Lynching bill is that it infringes on State 
rights. It provides for a fine of $10,000 


upon a county in which a lynching takes x 
place, recoverable by the family or de- 
pendents of the victim; it also provides 
for the prosecution in Federal courts of 
lynchers and delinquent and negligent of- 


ficers of the law. The objection is on 
constitutional grounds, the objectors main- 
taining that although the Constitution 
provides for equal protection of the laws, 
it contains no mandatory provision requir- 
ing Congress to accord that protection by 
legislation. a 

The bill is constitutional in the opinion 
of Moorfield Storey, former President of 
the American Bar Association, Attorney 
General Daugherty, Judge Guy D. Goff 
of the Department of Justice, and a 
number of lawyers who filed briefs dur- 
ing the Congressional fight. The support- 
ers of the bill maintain that lynching is 
not simple murder, but a conspiracy by 
the mob which effectually substitutes the 
anarchy of mob action and mob justice 
for court trial and due process of law. 
It is a temporary overthrow of the State. 
The States are able ap deal more or less 
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adequately with simple murder, but are 
powerless against mob murder. The pro- 
ponents also cite the failure of the States 
during thirty-five years to take any effec- 
tive action whatever to stop lynching, and 
they point to the provision of the Dyer 
bill by which, with the enlargement of 
jurisdiction afforded by a federal court, 
lynchers and Sheriffs will not be tried by 
their own neighbors and constituents. 

In the last Congress, however, it was 
not constitutional questions that deter- 
mined the fate of the Dyer Anti-Lynching 
bill. It was the unwillingness of South- 
ern Senators even to allow this legislation 
to be discussed. Most of the lynchings 
in the United States take place -in the 
Southern States. Of 3,224 lynchings rec- 
orded for the thirty-year period, 1889. 
1918, 2.834 took place in the South. 


One Cause oF NEGRO MIGRATION 


There is another phase of lynching, and 
that is its effect upon the relations of the 
races in this country. It has been es- 
timated that 500,000 colored persons have 
come North in the period of one year. 
The migration has various causes. Not 
east among them is lynching. Lynching 
and mob violence are the reasons given 
as second, when not first, by nearly all 
migrants among whom systematic inquiry 
has been made. Such an inquiry was un- 
dertaken by the United States Department 
of Labor in 1917 and set forth in a report 
on negro migration at that time. 


Some years ago I was talking with the 
Mayor of a Southern city who told me of 
driving through the country surrounding 
Gainsville, Fla., and seeing numbers of 
small farms deserted by colored farmers 
and tenants. There were even chickens 
running about the deserted farmsteads 
and apparently the places had been left 
as they were by the colored migrants. He 
could not account for the exodus until I 
reminded him that a short while before 
six colored people, one of them a woman, 
had been lynched in that vicinity because 
one colored man had shot a deputy sheriff 
who had come to arrest him without a 
warrant. Such a condition is true of many 
communities throughout the South. Every 
lynching, almost without exception, is fol- 
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lowed by a departure of numbers of col- 
ored people. 

The economic and social effects of 
lynching are clear. It is having a political 
effect also. The colored population of the 
United States are aroused over the ques- 
tion of lynching and the enactment of 
Federal and anti-lynching legislation as it 
has not been over any other situation or 
measure of recent times. They have been 
stimulated to organize political action, and 
in the last Congressional election coloréd 
‘votes retired Dr. Caleb R. Layton, Dela- 
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wares only representative in Congress, 
solely on the ground that Dr. Layton voted 
against the Dyer Anti-Lynching bill. Simi- 
lar results took place in New Jersey, in 
Michigan and in Wisconsin. The fate of 
the bill in Congress is being eagerly 
watched by the colored population of the 
United States, as well as by the thousands 
of white people to whom the stamping out 
of lynching has become a question involv- 
ing not racial lines merely but the mainte- 
nance of order, good government and civi- 
lized society in their country. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE IN COUNCIL 


Results of the latest conference of Prime Ministers—Concerted action 
on questions of foreign policy and defense—Treaty-making functions 
of the Dominions—Protest of British Indians against inferior status 


LTHOUGH forming no part of the 
A British Constitution and possessing 
only consultative functions and ad- 

visory powers, the Imperial Conferences 
which originated in 1887 (when they were 
termed Colonial Conferences), have played 
an increasingly important part in maintain- 
ing the unity and shaping the general poli- 
cies of the British Empire. These gather- 
ings of Prime Ministers and other repre- 
sentatives of Great Britain, the self-govern- 
ing Dominions and India have now be- 
come virtually a council of the Empire, 
exercising the influence that belongs to the 
only body which is capable of speaking 
for the whole of which is now described as 
“the Commonwealth of the British Na- 
tions.” The most recent of these meetings 
was that which opened in London on Oct. 
1, 1923, and after sixteen plenary sessions 
(apart from meetings of committees and 
technical discussions) concluded on Nov. 
8. One of the interesting features of this 
Imperial Conference was that the Irish 
Free State for the first time participated in 
its deliberations. How representative the 
conference was may be gathered from the 
following list of those who normally at- 
tended the sessions at 10 Downing Street, 


the official residence of the British Prime 
Minister: 

GREAT BrRITAIN—Stanley Baldwin (Prime Min- 
ister, Chairman of the Conference), Lord Salis- 
bury (Lord President of the Council), Lord Cur- 
zon (Foreign Secretary), and the Duke ot 
Devonshire (Colonial Secretary). 

CaNaDa—W. L. Mackenzie King (Prime Min- 
ister), G. P. Graham (Minister of Railways and 
Canals), and Sir Lomer Gouin (Minister of Jus- 
tice and Attorney General). 

AUSTRALIA—Stanley M. Bruce (Prime Minister) 
and Senator R. V. Wilson (Honorary Minister 
in charge of the Departments of Health and 
Migration). 

NEw ZEALAND—W. F. Massey (Prime Minister). 

SoutTH <ArFrica—General J. C. Smuts (Prime 
Minister), H. Burton (Minister of Finance), and 
N. J. de Wet (Minister of Justice). 

Ir1IsH FREE State—Professor John MacNeill 
(Minister of Education), and Desmond Fitz- 
gerald (Minister of External Affairs). 
oe R. Warren (Prime Min- 
ster). 

Inp1A—Lord Peel (Secretary for India, head 
of the Indian delegation), the Maharajah of 
Alwar and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 


Numerous other Ministers, high officials 
and naval and military officers of the 
various countries attended one or more 
meetings or took part in discussions which 
particularly concerned their departments. 

The first important discussion took place 
on Oct. 3, when the Duke of Devonshire 
(Colonial Secretary) gave the conference 
a comprehensive review of the situation in 
the colonies, protectorates and mandated 
territories. According to the official sum- 
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mary of the work of the conference, issued 
a few days after the final sitting, “great 
stress was laid by the representatives of 
the Dominions and India on the economic 
importance of these parts of the world and, 
in particular, on the value to the empire 
as a whole of the great tropical territories 
in East and West Africa and in Eastern 
Asia.” 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


In regard to foreign relations, the offi- 
cial summary contained the following: 


The. discussions on foreign relations were com- 
menced on Oct. 5 by the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, who gave to the conference 
a review of the general situation in every part 
of the world and the most frank exposition, 
first, of the main problems which have con- 
fronted the empire during the last two years, 
and, secondly, of those which seem most likely 
to arise in the near future. 

The greater part of what Lord Curzon said 
was necessarily of a confidential character, 
since it was his object to supplement the written 
and telegraphic communications of the past two 
years by giving orally to the representatives of 
the Dominions and India the inner history of the 
period, but it was thought advisable that ex- 
tracts from those parts of his speech which 
related to subjects of immediate interest and im- 
portance—namely, the situation in connection 
with the reparations problem and the Turkish 
Treaty—should be published forthwith. This 
was a departure from the practice at previous 
imperial conferences, when statements made by 
the Foreign Secretary have been regarded as 
confidential throughout. 

Lord Curzon’s review was followed by a gen- 
eral discussion on foreign relations, in which 
Lord Robert Cecil, as British representative on 
the Council of the League of Nations, all the 
Dominion Prime Ministers present, the Vice 
President of the Executive Council of the Irish 
Free State, and the three members of the Indian 
delegation took part. Frequent and _ detailed 
examination was given not only to the main 
features of the international situation but to the 
different aspects of that situation as they de- 
veloped from day to day. Nor did the imperial 
conference terminate its sittings until each sub- 
ject had been carefully explored and a common 
understanding reached upon the main heads of 
foreign policy, 


AMERICA’S REPARATIONS PROPOSAL 


It was while the conference was sitting that 
the President of the United States renewed the 
offer of the United States Government to take 
part in an international conference or inquiry 
to investigate the European reparation problem, 
and to report upon the capacity of Germany 
to make the payments to which she is pledged. 
The conference cordially welcomed, and decided 
to take immediate advantage of this overture; 
and communications were at once entered into 
with the allied powers to obtain their co-opera- 
tion. 

The conference, after careful consideration 
of the policy which has been pursued, was of 
the opinion that the European situation could 
only be lifted on to the plane of a possible set- 
tlement by the co-operation of the United 
States of America, and that if the scheme of 
common inquiry to be followed by common 
action were to break down the results would 
be inimical both to the peace and to the eco- 
nomic recovery of the world. 

It felt that in such an event it would be de- 
sirable for the British Government to consider 
very carefully the alternative of summoning a 
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conference itself in order to examine the finan- 
cial and the economic problem in its widest 
aspect. 

The conference regarded any policy which 
would result in breaking up the unity of th: 
German State as inconsistent with the treaty 
obligations entered into both by Germany and 
the powers, and as incompatible with the future 
discharge by Germany of her necessary obliga- 
tions. The strongest representations on _ this 
subject were accordingly made to the allied 
Governments. 


BRITAIN’S MOSLEM SUBJECTS 


The conference considered the situation in the 
Near and Middle East and recorded its satis- 
faction at the conclusion of peace between the 
Allies and Turkey. An end had thus been 
brought to a period of acute political tension, 
of military anxiety, and financial strain in the 
eastern parts of Europe; and more particular], 
had great relief been given to the sentiments of 
the Moslem subjects of the British throne in all 
parts of the world. 

Another of the subjects that engaged the at- 
tention of the conference was that of Egypt. 
The conference was glad to recognize the great 
advance that has been made during the last 
two vears toward a pacific settlement of this 
complex problem, which will safeguard im- 
portant communications between several] parts 
of the empire, 

The conference, so much of whose time had 
been occupied two years ago with the question 
of the renewal or termination of the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance and with the future regula- 
tion of the Pacific, noted with satisfaction the 
results of the Washington conference, which 
had added immensely to the security of the 
world without disturbing the intimate relations 
that have for so long existed between the em- 
pire and its former ally. 

It recognized with satisfaction the progres- 
sive fulfillment of the obligations incurred under 
the Washington treaties; it registered the con- 
fident belief that the future relations between 
the Governments and peoples of the British 
Empire and Japan will be not less sincere and 
cordial than when the British and Japanese 
Governments were bound by written conven- 
tions; and it recorded its profound sympathy 
with the Japanese Government and people in the 
— catastrophe which has recently befallen 

em, 


AMERICAN LIQUOR TRAFFIC 


During the session of the conference, the 
question of the regulation of the liquor traffic 
off the American coasts and of the measures 
to be taken to avoid a serious conflict either of 
public opinion or of official action was seriousl) 
debated. The conference arrived at the con- 
clusion that, while affirming and safeguarding 
as a cardinal feature of British policy the prin- 
ciple of the three-mile limit, it was yet both 
desirable and practicable to meet the American 
request for an extension of the right of search 
beyond this limit for the above purpose, and 
negotiations were at once opened with the 
United States Government for the conclusion 
of an experimental agreement with this object 
in view. 

Finally the conference, after listening to a 
detailed exposition of the work of the League 
of Nations during the past two years, and 
more particularly of the recent sitting of the 
Council and the Assembly at Geneva, placed 
on record its emphatic approval of the action 
that had been taken by, and the support that 
had _ been given to, the representatives of the 
British Empire on the latter occasion. There 
was full accord that the League should be 
siven the unabated support of all the British 
members of the League ds a valuable instru- 
ment of international peace and as the sole 
available organ for the harmonious regulation 
of many international affairs, 

This conference is a conference of repre- 
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Members and leading officials of the British Imperial Conference of 1923. Front row, from left 
to right: The Maharajah of Alwar, the Duke of Devonshire, W. F. Massey, Lord Curzon, Mac- 
kenzie Kinz, Stanley Baidwin, 5. M. Bruce, Lord Salisbury, General Smuts, W. R. Warren, Lord 
Peel, Desmond Fitzgerald. Back row, left to right: Professor R. Williams (India), Mr. McGil- 


ligan (Ireland), F. D. Thomson (New Zealand), 


O. D. Skelton (Canada), Sir Maurice Hankey 


(Great Britain), Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, H. Burton, G. P. Graham, R. V. Wiison, Sir Lomer 
Gouin, N. J. de Wet, J. C. C. Davidson (Great Britain), Sir J. E. Masterton Smith (Great 


Privain), Sir R. Garran (Australia). E. J. 


sentatives of the several Governments of the 
empire; its views and conclusions on foreign 
policy as recorded above are necessarily subject 
to the action of the Governments and Parlia- 
ments of the various portions of the empire, 
and it trusts that the results of its deliberations 
will meet with their approval. 


TREATY-MAKING POWERS 


An imporiant development in the treaty- 
making functions of the Dominions was 
one of the chief results of the conference. 
After consideration by a committee of the 
conference, the following resolution was 


unanimously adopted: 


The conference recommends for the accept- 
ance of the Governments of the empire repre- 
sented that the following procedure should be 
observed in the negotiation, signature and rati- 
fication of international agreements. 

The word ‘‘treaty” is used in the sense of 
an agrement which, in accordance with the 
normal practice of diplomacy, would take the 
form of a treaty between heads of States signed 
by plenipotentiaries provided with full powers 
issued by the heads of the States and authoriz- 
ing the holders to conclude a treaty. 

1. NEGOTIATION — (a) It is desirable that no 
treaty should be negotiated by any of the Gov- 
ernments of the empire without due considera- 
tion of its possible effect on other parts of the 
empire or, if circumstances so demand, on the 
empire as a whole. 

(b) Before negotiations are opened with the 
intention of concluding a treaty, steps should be 
taken to insure that any of the other Govern- 
ments of the empire likely to be interested are 
informed, so that, if any such Government con- 
siders that its interests would be _ affecied, it 
inay have an opportunity of expressing its views 
or. when its interests are intimately involved, 
of participating in the negotiations, 

¢) In all cases where more than one of the 
Governments of the empire participates in the 
n gotiations, there should be the fullest possible 
exchange of views between those Governments 
before and during the negotiations. In the case 
of treaties negotiated at international confer- 


Harding, E. Lane (South Africa), Mr. Crow 


ences, where there is a British Empire deiega- 
tion, on which, in accordance with the now es- 
tablished practice, the Dominions and India are 
separately represented, such representation 
should also be utilized to attain this object. 

(d) Steps should be taken to insure that those 
Governments of the empire, whose representa- 
tives are not participating in the negotiations, 
should, during their progress, be kept informed 
in regard to any points arising in which they 
may be interested. 

2. SIGNATURE—(a) Bilateral treaties impcsing 
obligations on one part of the empire only 
should be signed by a representative of the 
Gevernme2nt of that part. The full power issued 
to such representative should indicate the part 
of the empire in respect of which the obliga- 
tions are to be undertaken, and the preamble 
and text of the treaty should be so worded as 
to make its scope clear, 

(b) Where a bilateral treaty imposes obliga- 
tions on more than one part of the empire, the 
treaty should be signed by one or more pleni- 
potentiaries on behalf of all the Governments 
concerned. 

(c) As regards treaties negotiated at inter- 
national conferences the existing practice of 
signature by plenipotentiaries on behalf of all 
the Governments of the empire represented at 
the conference should be continued, and the 
full powers should be in the form employed at 
Paris and Washington. ‘ 

3. RATrIFICATION—The. existing practice in con- 
nection with the ratification of treaties should 
be maintained. 

[The existing procedure was set out in an ex- 
planatory statement as follows: (a) The ratifi- 
cation of treaties imposing obligations on one 
part of the empire is effected at the instance 
of the Government of that part; (b) The ratifi- 
cation of treaties imposing obligations on more 
than one part of the empire is effected after 
consultation between the Governments of those 
parts of the empire concerned. It is for each 
Government to decide whether Parliamentary 
approval or legislation is required before desire 
for or concurrence in ratification is intimated 
by that Government.] 
aa .o oe made between heads of 
States, $ sual for agreements to be 
made between Governments. Such agreements 
which are usually of a technical or administra- 
tive character, are made in the names of the 
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signatory Governments and signed by repre- 
sentatives of those Governments, who do not act 
under full powers issued by the heads of the 
States; they are not ratified by the heads of the 
States, though in some cases some form of ac- 
ceptance or confirmation by the Governiaents 
concerned is employed. As regards agreements 
of this nature the existing practice should be 
continued, but before entering on negotiations 
the Governments of the empire should consider 
whether the interests of any other part of the 
empire may be affected, and, if so, steps should 
be taken to insure that the Government of such 
part is informed of the proposed negotiations, 
in order that it may have an opportunity of 
expressing its views. 


DEFENSE OF THE EMPIRE 


After the conference had given special 
considerativn to the question of defense 
and the manner in which co-operation and 
mutual assistance could best be effected 
after taking into account the political and 
geographical conditions of the various 
parts of the empire the following reso- 
tions were adopted: 


1. The conference affirms that it is necessary 
to provide for the adequate defense of the terri- 
tories and trade of the several countries com- 
prising the British Empire. 

2. In this connection the conference expressly 
recognizes that it is for the Parliaments of the 
several parts of the empire, upon the recom- 
mendations of their respective Governments, to 
decide the nature and extent of any action 
which should be taken by them. 

3. Subject to this provision the conference sug- 
gests the following as guiding principles: F 

(a) The primary responsibility of each portion 
of the empire represented at the conference for 
its own local defense. 

(b) Adequate provision for safeguarding the 
maritime communications of the several parts of 
the empire and the routes and waterways along 
and through which their armed forces and trade 

ass. 

" (c) The provision of naval bases and facilities 
for repair and fuel so as to insure the mobility 
of the fleets. 

(d) The desirability of the maintenance of a 
minimum standard of naval strength—namely, 
equality with the naval strength of any foreign 
power in accordance with the provisions of the 
Washington Treaty on Limitation of Arma- 
ments as approved by Great Britain, all the 
self-governing dominions and India. 

(e) The desirability of the development of the 
air forces in the several countries of the empire 
upon such lines as will make it possible, by 
means of the adoption, as far as practicable, of 
a common system of organization and training 
and the use of uniform manuals, patterns of 
arms, equipment and stores (with the exception 
of the type of aircraft), for each part of the 
empire as it may determine to co-operate with 
other parts with the least possible delay and 
the greatest efficiency. 

4, In the application of these principles to the 
several parts of the empire concerned the con- 
ference takes note of: 

(a) The deep interest of the Commonwealth 
of Australia, the Dominion of New Zealand and 
India in the provision of a naval base at Singa- 
pore as essential for insuring the mobility nec- 
essary to provide for the securing of the terri- 
tories and trade of the empire in Eastern 
waters; 

(b) The necessity for the maintenance of safe 
passage along the great route to the East 
through the Mediterranean and the Red Sea; 

(c) The necessity for the maintenance by 
Great Britain of a home defense air force of 
sufficient strength to give adequate protection 
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against air attack by the strongest air force 
within striking distance of her shores. 

5. The conference, while deeply concerned for 
the paramount importance of providing for the 
safety and integrity of all parts of the empire, 
earnestly desires, so far as is consistent with 
this consideration, the further limitation of ar- 
maments, and trusts that no opportunity may be 
lost to promote this object. 


Status oF BritisoH INDIANS 


The position of British Indians in other 
parts of the empire was reviewed by the 
conference in the light of the developments 
which have taken place since the resolution 
which formed part of the proceedings at 
the 1921 conference. The subject was 
opened by a general statement from Lord 
Peel, as head of the Indian delegation. He 
explained that the intensity of feeling 
aroused in India by this question was due 
to the opinion widely held there (which, 
however, he did not himself ‘share) that 
the disabilities of Indians were based on 
distinction of color, and were badges of 
racial inferiority. This statement was fol- 
lowed by a full presentation of the case on 
behalf of India by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
and the Maharajah of Alwar. The main 
proposal made on behalf of the Indian 
delegation was to the effect that the Do- 
minion Governments concerned, and _ the 
British Government for the colonies and 
protectorates, should agree to the appoint- 
ment of committees to confer with a com- 
mittee appointed by the Indian Government 
as to the best and quickest means of giving 
effect to the resolution of the 1921 confer- 
ence. In the case of the Union of South 
Africa, which was not a party to the 192] 
resolution, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru_ ex- 
pressed the hope that the Union Govern- 
ment would agree to the Government of 
India sending an agent to South Africa. 
who would protect Indian nationals there, 
who would serve as an intermediary be- 
tween them and the Union Government. 
and who would place the Indian Govern- 
ment in full possession of the facts regard- 
ing Indian nationals in South Africa. The 
opinions expressed and the conclusions 
reached with regard to these suggestions 
are summarized in the official report as 
follows: 

CANADA’S ATTITUDE 


The Prime Minister of Canada observed that, 
so far as he knew, Indians now domiciled in 
Canada did not suffer any legal or politica! 
disability in eight out of the nine Provinces of 
Canada; as regarded the ninth Province—British 
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Columbia—he was not aware of any legal dis- 
ability, and even the political disability that 
exists in the matter of the exercise of the fran- 
chise does not apply to all Indians, because the 

Federal law relating to the franchise lays it 
down that any Indian who served in his Ma- 
jesty’s military, naval or air forces is entitled 
‘te the franchise. He explained the present dif- 
ficulties in conceding the franchise to Indians 
eenerally in British Columbia, which are due 
not to distinction of color, but to economic and 
complex political considerations, and he reit- 
erated what he had already said to Mr. Sastri 
on the occasion of the latter’s visit to Canada 
in 1922—namely, that the question whether na- 
tives of India resident in Canada should be 
eranted a Dominion Parliamentary franchise, 
en terms and conditions identical with those 
which govern the exercise of that right by Ca- 
nadian citizens generally, was necessarily one 
which Parliament alone could determine, and 
that the matter would be submited to Parlia- 
ment for consideration when the Franchise law 
eame up for revision. Mr. Mackenzie King 
added that he was somewhat doubtful whether 
the visit of a committee appointed by the Gov- 
ernment of India would make it easier to deal 
with this problem in Canada, but that, should 
i; be desired to send a committee, the Canadian 
Government would readily appoint a committee 
to confer with the committee from India. 

Pouicy OF AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND. 

The Prime Minister of the Commonwealth of 
Australia explained the principles underlying the 
present attitude of Australia on this question. 
He stated that the representatives of every shade 
of political thought in Australia had shown 
sympathy with the claim that lawfully domiciled 
Indians should enjoy full citizen rights, and 
that he believed that public opinion was ready 
to welcome, so far as concerned the position of 
such Indians, any measure conceived in the in- 
terests of the empire as a whole. The Common- 
wealth had the right to control the admission to 
its territories of new citizens,. and its immigra- 
tion policy was founded on economic considera- 
tions. He felt that, in view of the position 
which existed in Australia, there was no neces- 
sity for a committee, but assured the Indian 
representatives that he would consult his col- 
leagues on his return to Australia as to what 
action should be taken in connection with the 
resolution of the 1921 conference. 

The Prime Minister of New Zealand said that 
the New Zealand Government would welcome 
the visit of a committee from India such as had 
been suggested, should this be desired; New 
Zealand practically gave the natives of India 
now resident in the dominion the same privi- 
lezes as were enjoyed by people of the Anglo- 
Saxon race who were settled there. 


SoutH AFRICAN OPPposITION TO INDIAN DEMANDS 


The Prime Minister of the Union of South 
Africa intimated that, so far as South Africa 
was concerned, it was not a question of color, 
but that a different principle was involved. He 
stated that the attitude of thinking men in South 
Africa was not that the Indian was inferior be- 
cause of his color or on any other ground—he 
might be their superior—but the question had to 
be considered from the point of view of eco- 
nomic competition. In other words, the white 
community in South Africa felt that the whole 
question of the continuance of Western civiliza- 
tion in South Africa was involved. General! 
Smuts could hold out no hope of any further 
extension of the political rights of Indians in 
South Africa and, so far as the Union was con- 
cerned, he could not accept Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru’s proposal. 


THE KENYA DECISION 


The Secretary of State for the Colonies, on 
behalf of the British Government, cordially ac- 
cepted the proposal of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
that there should be full consultation and dis- 
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cussion between the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies and a committee appointed by the 
Government of India upon all questions affecting 
British Indians domiciled in British colonies, 
protectorates and mandated territories. At the 
same time the Duke of Devonshire was careful 
to explain that before decisions were taken as a 
result of discussions with the committee con- 
sultations with the local Colonial Governments 
concerned, and in some cases local inquiry, 
would be necessary. Further, while welcoming 
the proposal, the Duke reminded the conference 
that the British Government had recently come 
to certain decisions as to Kenya, which repre- 
sented in their considered view the very best 
that could be done in all the circumstances. 
While he saw no prospect of these decisions 
being modified, he would give careful attentior 
to such representations as the committee ap- 
pointed by the Government of India might de- 
sire to make to him. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, while taking note of 
the above statement of the Duke of Devonshire, 
desired to make plain that the recent Kenya 
decision could not be accepted as final by the 
people of India. 

The Secretary of State for India, summarizing 
as head of the Indian delegation the results 
attained, pointed out that the discussion had 
demonstrated that it was a mistake to suppose 
that Indians throughout the empire were given 
an inferior status or that such disabilities as 
en be felt to exist were based on race or 
color, 


(QUESTIONS OF NATIONALITY 


Certain questions connected with the law 
of British nationality were brought before 
the conference at the instance of the Aus- 
tralian Government. One of these ques- 
tions concerned the grant of naturalization 
to persons resident in mandated territories. 
The Australian Government proposed that 
certificates of naturalization should be 
granted on the basis of residence in “B” 
or “C” mandated territories—i. e., the 
territories administered under mandates in 
Africa and the Southern Pacific. To this 
proposal (which accorded with certain re- 
cent decisions of the Council of the League 
of Nations) the British Government added 
the suggestion that similar provision 
should be made, generally speaking, in the 
case of persons resident in British protec- 
torates. 

The nationality of married women was 
the subject’of another important question 
raised by the Australian Government, 
which proposed an amendment of the im- 
perial nationality law as to the nationality 
of British-born women married to aliens. 
Under the present law the national status 
of the wife follows that of her husband: 
a British woman becomes an alien on her 
marriage to an alien and there is no 
power to naturalize her during the con- 
tinuance of the marriage. The Common- 
wealth Government has found that the 
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wife’s loss of British nationality tends to 
give rise to hardship in cases where the 
wife is separated from, or has been de- 
serted by, her husband, and they accord- 
ingly suggested an alteration of the law to 
cover such cases. After discussion by the 
committee of the conference which had 
been appointed to consider questions of 
nationality, the following resolution was 
adopted and subsequently approved by the 
conference: 


The committee are of opinion that the prin- 
ciple of the existing law that the nationality 
of a married woman depends on that of her 
husband should be maintained. They never- 
theless recommended that power should be taken 
to readmit a woman to British nationality in 
cases where the married state, though subsisting 
in ~ has to all practical purposes come to 
an end. 


Another matter suggested by the Austra- 
lian Government for consideration con- 
cerned the law relating to the validity of 
marriages between British subjects and for- 
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eigners. The main difficulty appears to 
be that such a marriage, although valid]; 
contracted in British law, may, neverthe- 
less, in certain circumstances be invalid 
in the law of the foreign country con- 
cerned. The committee decided, and tlie 
conference endorsed the decision, that not!i- 
ing more should be done than was being 
done to carry into effect the Marriage with 
Foreigners act of 1906. 


The conference dealt with many other 
matters of varying importance, such as ad- 
ministrative matters in mandated territo- 
ries, India’s contribution to the expenses of 
the League of Nations, the status of High 
Commissioners of the Dominions, War 
Graves and Imperial Communications. The 
conference concluded, as it had begun, 
with an address to the King-Emperor re- 
affirming the fidelity of the representa- 
tives of the empire to the Crown. 





BRITAIN’S NEW IMPERIAL 
DEFENSE SYSTEM 


By J. M. ScAMMELL 


Major, Infantry, Officers’ Reserve Corps, United States Army; 


Technical Assistant, 


Naval War College; at present studying 


political, naval and military affairs in Europe. 


Changes brought about by the creation of dominion armies and 
navies—Effect of the Five Power Treaty on the strength of the British 
fleet—The new imperialism of the British Commonwealth of Nations 


MONG the significant developments 
A marked by the British Imperial Con- 
ference of 1923 have been those 
arising out of the needs of defending the 
widespread domain which owes allegiance 
‘ to King George V. These developments are 
not radical changes, but further steps along 
the path upon which Great Britain em- 
barked 150 years ago as‘a result of the 
lesson of the American Revolution. Before 
that time the British Government had borne 
almost alone the burden of the defense of 
the colonies. Some colonies, indeed, raised 
and maintained troops in emergencies and 
occasionally voted supplies for the British 
troops, but the militia was not reliable and 
co-operation was far from satisfactory. 
Though the colonies agreed in principle 
that they ought to bear part of the expense 
for their own protection, in practice they 
were naturally reluctant. to forego exercis- 
ing the control which holding the purse- 
strings confers. This dual system was, 
therefore, far from satisfactory and was 
one of the sources of later friction. 


The next important step was taken under 
Mr. Cardwell’s administration of the 
British War Office, 1868-74. Mr. Card- 
well recognized that imperial defense was 
primarily a question of sea power which 
would enable troops to be sent anywhere. 
Hence, instead of scattering garrisons and 
being weak everywhere, he proposed to 
altain that ideal dear to the hearts of states- 
men, the attainment of economy and effi- 
ciency at the same time, and to concentrate 
a strong mobile force in the British Isles. 
For their immediate defense he invited the 
self-governing colonies to organize forces 
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of their own and thus to share the burden 
of defense. This they willingly did by 
organizing units of militia. 

With the war in South Africa came a 
further step. The dominions sent contin- 
gents to aid the mother country. The 
“Five Bob [shilling] Colonials” were 
found to possess unexpected value. At the 
end of the war Kipling wrote: 

We have had an Imperial lesson; 
It may make us an Empire yet. 


It did. And the liberal policy adopted 
toward South Africa added a new domin- 
ion to the empire; and when the World 
War came a Boer General who had borne 
arms against the Crown commanded South 
African troops in new conquests for the 
British Empire. 


Meanwhile, not only had dominion 
armies been created, but dominion navies 
also. In 1911 the royal navy assigned a 
Commodore to act as First Naval Member 
of the Naval Board of the Royal Australian 
Navy—a sort of First Sea Lord of a Colo- 
nial Admiralty. Perhaps it was the war 
that brought to many Americans the reali- 
zation that such a thing had come to pass, 
when the youthful Royal Australian Navy 
won its spurs and left a German cruiser— 
the Emden—a smoking heap of twisted 
steel on the beach of a far Pacific isle. 
And if since the war we have forgotten, 
who shall blame us? The Australians 
themselves had almost forgotten, too. The 
necessity for economy had made their sea 
force of interest largely as a curiosity. 
Then came the Washington conference, and 
with it the end of the Anglo-Japanese 
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alliance, leaving the royal navy impotent 
to protect the dominions in the Pacific. 
Then, especially with the talk of a great 
naval base at Singapore, the Australian 
press began to speak of the desirability of 
colonial contributions toward imperial de- 
fense, and to remember the Royal Austra- 
lian Navy once more. New Zealand, in 
1921. followed the example set by Aus- 
tralia ten years before and set up a Naval 
Board, and took a new interest in her little 
navy. Canada, too, has a small naval force 
and a Director of the Naval Service. South 
Africa is content to train personnel for the 
Naval Reserve. 


Inp1a’s NAVAL ASPIRATIONS 


And now India wants a navy. No longer 
is this a mere vague aspiration; it is be- 
coming a question of practical politics. 
There is opposition to the project in India, 
but it is partly on grounds of economy and 
partly due to the realization that not yet is 
India prepared to man and officer a navy 
with a purely native personnel. The annual 
report to Parliament on India, however. 
states that “the national aspirations of the 
country, as voiced in the Legislature, are 
tending steadily toward the formulation of 
a future for India upon the seas.” 

In connection with the Imperial Confer- 
ence of 1923, the dominion Prime Min- 
isters inspected the royal air force, as 
well as the royal navy. The latter is a 
new departure only in a special sense. As 
early as 1886 the Prime Ministers were 
invited to review the navy, but in 1923 the 
ceremony partook of the character of an 
official inspection. 


Then, too, there is another way in which 
the Washington conference directed atten- 
tion to the dominion navies. Not only was 
the support of the Japanese Navy lost in 
the Pacific, but the equality in capital 
ships with the United States Navy, to which 
Great Britain agreed, includes the colonial 
navies also. That is to say, the combined 
strength of all elements of the navies of 
Great Britain and the dominions in capital 
ships and aircraft carriers cannot exceed 
that of the United States Navy. Actually, 
at present, this is of no practical moment; 
but it does mean that in the future no do- 
minion navy can build any of these types 
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unless an equal number be subtracted from 
the royal navy. Since on other types 
there is no limit set, the renewed interest 
in the colonial navies is not without iis 
interest to Americans. 


The problem of co-ordinating the decen- 
tralized imperial navy in war detracts in a 
measure from its strength, and some mili- 
tary thinkers in England have other mis- 
givings. For example, only a short time 
ago a distinguished Major General of the 
British Army delivered a lecture in London 
in which he is reported to have said: 

Now sea defense could no longer rest on the 
United Kingdom in the degree it had done in the 
past, they could look to a further evolution, pos- 
sibly a centrifugal movement to disruption, if ii 
were not for a general agreement on one subject 
-—a reluctance to use force in international rela 
tionship and a dislike of all nations actuated by 
such desires. 


One has only to read the speeches and 
follow the policies advocated by the do- 
minion Prime Ministers to see that there 
are many reasons, not one alone, why this 
is not a disruptive movement. One must 
remember that it is a further development 
away from the policy which actually was 
partly responsible for the disruption which 
led to the loss of the American Colonies. 
Then, too, there are the bonds cemented 
by common sacrifices for a common aim 
and in the common interest. The Prime 
Ministers of the dominion were not merely 
talking after-dinner sentimental nonsense 
when they declared that the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations is knit together by 
the strongest bonds that ever united any 
political organization; these bonds are 
common interests, common traditions, com- 
mon aims and mutual sacrifices for the 
common welfare. 

Imperialism it is, of course, rampant im- 
perialism; but on the whole a harmless and 
even salutary type. Imperialism of this 
sort is the fashion. It is more than a 
fashion: it is a profound conviction. There 
can be little doubt that a new and a pow- 
erful force has come into the world’s af- 
fairs, and that a greater thing has grown 
than ever could have been devised. We 
must learn to speak of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations, for it is a reality 
and not the same thing as the British Em- 
pire. 
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CANADA REJECTS IMPERIAL 
ECONOMIC UNION 


By P. C. ARMSTRONG 


Canadian publicist; 


contributor to the Canadian and British 


press on economic and political questions 


Community of business interests with the United States an important 
factor in placing Canada on a much different footing from the other 
British dominions—No longer an “‘econom’c adjunct” of Great Britain 


HEN the British Imperial Confer- 
\) \ ence at a recent meeting decided 

on the creation of a permanent 
Imperial Economic Committee, charged 
with the duty of studying the question of 
co-ordinating the economic interests of the 
empire, Mr. G. P. Graham, the Canadian 
Minister of Railways and Canals, on be- 
half of his Government begged to state 
that Canada would not participate. This 
action was so significant of Canada’s rela- 
tion to the empire that it needs explana- 
tion. The crown of George V. is merely an 
emblem of the power of the British peo- 
ples. His empire is not in any sense his; 
it is, on the contrary, based on the popular 
election of Legislatures. Yet this parlia- 
mentary empire has no imperial Parlia- 
ment. Nowhere does there exist a Legis- 
lature which—in fact—can pass a law af- 
fecting the empire. The dominions, cre- 
ated by act of the British Parliament, do 
not admit that that body is in any sense 
supreme, except in a very narrow and 
formal sense. The Parliament at Ottawa 
periodically applies to that at Westminster 
te amend the charter of Canada. If the 
day comes when its request is refused. 
Ottawa will assuredly do its own amending. 
and there will be no Lord North to send 
Hessians to adjust the difficulty. 

For Australia and New Zealand the 
present relation is sufficient. They are 
British, not only in politics, but in blood, 
in speech and in economic relations. The 
capital of the southern dominions is defi- 
nitely in London. South Africa is bi- 
racial. and lacks the full flavor of things 
British. Behind the scenes, however, there 


lurks a fear which tends to make Dutch 
Afrikanders willing to forget two wars and 
a different tongue—the dread of that great 
and silent mass of blacks whose numbers 
swamp the whites. Also, South Africa 
looks to England in matters economic. 

Canada is another matter. Her history 
as a part of the empire commences with a 
treaty which, correctly or not, is inter- 
preted as assuring to the French Canadians 
certain rights. The negotiations leading to 
confederation bear the same aspect of a 
bargain. She has no helot race, fear of 
which would compel her ruling peoples to 
unite. Most important of all, she does not 
look to London for economic guidance. 

The advocates of a greater “rapproche- 
ment” of the English-speaking nations are 
fond of dwelling upon Canada’s oppor- 
tunity as “liaison officer” between Great 
Britain and the United States. Usually it 
is suggested that this réle should be ac- 
cepted in a definite manner, that a Cana- 
dian should represent London at Washing- 
ton, or some such expedient. Actually, the 
work of liaison goes on, unofficially, it is 
true, with a thoroughness which no ma- 
chinery of Government could accomplish. 
For three thousand miles of border Canada 
literally melts into the United States. 

The Canadian business man-—-and 
equally the American—banks, buys, sells 
and speculates indiscriminately in both 
countries. The customs tariffs affect the 
currents of trade, but the wealth, the habit 
of easy spending, of all North Americans 
makes it a negligible matter. Women in 
Canadian cities will buy American shoes, 
tariff or no tariff, if they like their cut. 
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Canadian soft coal can be put into Mon- 
treal and Toronto for Jess than Pennsyl- 
vania anthracite, but as long as Canadians 
can have the clean comfort to which they 
are<accustomed they can and will say 
“hang the expense.” The millers of Min- 
neapolis have not allowed a duty on wheat 
to shorten their purchases of the high- 
gluten grain of the Canadian prairies, and 
the American housewife thinks more of her 
husband’s taste in bread than of the price 
of the loaf. 

An ingenious exponent of a special eco- 
nomic theory took the pains at the last 
session of the Canadian Parliament to 
point out that a decline in the gold parity 
of the Canadian dollar would tend to les- 
sened purchases and greater sales south of 
the line. Any student of business in the 
Dominion will agree with the desirability 
of this trend. Yet, since the individual 
cannot fail to see that his own spendings 
in the United States must increase with the 


A scene in the Canadian Rockies. 
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Canadian dollar at a discount, the sugges- 
tion was dismissed contemptuously. 


OPPOSITION TO INFLATION 


The failure of the Imperial Conference 
to find a formula which would success- 
fully enclose the economic ambiticas of 
Canada and Great Britain was clearly fore- 
cast while the Prime Ministers were assem- 
bling. Designedly or not, the moment was 
chosen for the famous “feeler” on the point 
of a proposed inflation of British currency, 
made by a junior member of the British 
Government. There is a very strong ele- 
ment in British business circles which does 
not adhere to the theory that gold is a 
divinely inspired measure of value. A 
former Chancellor of the Exchequer, now 
a successful banker, has frequently stated 
that the first essential of business is money 
good if possible, but plentiful in any 
case. The other dominions found nothing 


Courtesy Canadian Pacific Railwa) 


Like the United States, Canada is both rich in econoniic 
resources and natural beauty 
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shocking in the suggestion. They live by 
selling raw materials to Great Britain, who 
pays for them in manufactures. The value 
of the pound in New York is comparatively 
unimportant to a merchant in Australia, 
provided that he is earning enough pounds. 
Sir Edmund Walker, President of the Cana- 
dian Bank of Commerce, who was in Lon- 
don at the moment, however, stated with a 
wealth of emphasis that Canada would 
have none of it. Canada, according to 
him, intends to adhere to the gold standard 
as practiced at Washington. In doing this 
he certainly correctly interpreted the gen- 
eral sentiment of Canadian business men. 

Canada, economically speaking—at least 
Canadian “business’—is behind the Do- 
minion Government in its intention not to 
adhere to an imperial system. This atti- 
tude promises to produce certain reactions 
in Canadian domestic politics. First of all, 
there are the professional imperialists. Led 
by one or two newspapers, they profess to 
find in Mr. Graham’s attitude a dangerous 
aitempt to subvert the Crown. The real 
difficulty, however, lies in quite a differ- 
ent direction. Canada’s greatest industry 
is mixed agriculture, which has been modi- 
fied to suit modern conditions, until it, like 
the similar industry in the United States, 
looks first to the home market. Next 
comes manufacturing, which, in general, 
agrees with Mr. Graham. Great Britain is, 
and very naturally, a keen competitor in 
the Canadian market. The head of the 
powerful Canadian Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation recently went very flatly on record 
as against anything savoring of imperial 
preference, referring with feeling to the 
fate of the domestic woolen industry, 
which has lost ground rapidly under the 
recent increase in the preference on British 
goods. 


TuHeE Farmers’ ATTITUDE. 


The next largest interest—and a voluble 
one—is represented by the farmers who 
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produce primarily for export—the wheat 
growers of the West and the producers of 
cheese and beef, chiefly in Ontario. Fora 
long time this group has been essentially 
free trade in theory, and has specialized on 
the demand for a great increase in the 
British preference. They are strongly led 
by able men, and will assuredly insist that 
Mr. Graham should have gone at least as 
far as the Prime Ministers of Australia and 
New Zealand in adhering to the proposed 
Imperial Economic Committee. Although 
generally anti-imperialist in political mat- 
ters, they are imperialist in economics, and 
they point out that Canada has placed her 
wheat growers at a disadvantage as com- 
pared with those of Australia. 

The difficulty, which will probably de- 
velop into a major issue in politics, arises 
from the attempt that Canada has made to 
become at one and the same time the chief 
source of England’s supply of raw mate- 
rials and foodstuffs, and also a manufac- 
turing nation, coupled with the geograph- 
ical fact that any goods not made in Can- 
ada will naturally be sought first in the 
United States. 

It is not to be anticipated that this fail- 
ure of Canada to enter as fully as her sis- 
ter dominions into an economic union will 
have, at least at the moment, any political 
effect on the relations to the mother coun- 
try. Although the English journals are 
commenting rather acridly on Canada’s 
action in this and other recent cases—not- 
ably the fact that Canada independently 
negotiated the halibut treaty, only to find 
that the United States Senate insisted that 
it should apply to the whole empire—the 
fact of Canada’s general devotion to the 
British connection cannot be questioned. 
At the same time, Canada has already pro- 
gressed so far toward nationhood that it is 
not likely that even the need of markets for 
her wheat can again return her to the 
status of a colony, or, as ex-President Taft 
once said in another connection, of an 
“economic adjunct.” 





NATION-BUILDING BY INDIA’S 
FIRST PARLIAMENT 


By Rauston Haypen, Ph. D. 
Associate Professor of Political Science, University of Michigan. 
Professor Hayden, after spending a year as exchange profes- 
sor in the University of the Philippines, visited India in July, 


1923. 


He attended the final session of the Indian Legislative 


Assembly at Simla, and enjoyed unusual opportunities of meet- 

ing eminent Englishmen and native leaders of many classes and 

many shades of political opinion and of gauging Indian sentiment 
regarding the Legislative Assembly’s actual accomplishment 


How Englishmen and Indian leaders are working shoulder to 
shoulder in India’s first Parliament—Composition and pro- 
cedure of the Assembly—Optimism of political leaders—- Dis- 
satisfaction centres around dominance of Whitehall, lack of 
independent *nitiative and Lord Reading’s vested powers 


remarkable body of men was gath- 

ered together in the chamber of the 
Indian Legislative Assembly at Simla, in 
the Himalayan foothills—Simla, the dream 
city which is the Summer capital of British 
India. They had met to participate in the 
final session of the first Indian Legisla- 
ture, which was to be addressed by his 
Excellency the Earl of Reading, Viceroy 
and Governor General. In their own di- 
verse personalities they expressed both the 
complexity of the problem which English- 
men and Indians are attempting to solve in 
this imperial peninsula and the substan- 
tial measure of success which has thus far 
aitended their efforts. 

From the President’s gallery I watched 
the brilliant scene. The members occupied 
opposing tiers of seats rising from a broad 
aisle spread with a gold and crimson car- 
pet. A tall, spare, rigid Britisher encased 
in the glittering gold and scarlet of a 
Major General of the Indian Army chatted 
with a round-faced, black-garbed Parsee 
from Bombay. Government members, In- 
dian and British, in gold-braided uniforms 
with dress swords and white-plumed hats, 
conferred with opposition leaders whose 
keen, dark, oval faces were decorated by 
vivid caste marks and surmounted by 
snowy turbans. In the body of the House 
sat Christians and Mohammedans, Parsees 
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and Hindus, Brahmins and men of lower 
caste, big Punjabis and slight Bengalis, 
Sikhs and Mahrattas. Down the aisle strode 
an obese and smiling yet leonine Nawab 
from Baluchistan, whose henna-dyed locks, 
escaping in a scarlet cascade from his huge 
turban, made him a conspicuous figure 
even in this strange assemblage. 

Suddenly the murmur of conversation 
ceased. Each member found his place and 
silence fell over the crowded house and 
thronged galleries. Then, as the official 
report records, “His Excellency the Vice- 
roy, having arrived in procession with the 
Presidents of the Council of State and the 
Legislative Assembly, took his seat on the 
dais at Eleven of the Clock.” As he glanced 
keenly out over the expectant chamber a 
statesman as sensitive as is Lord Reading 
must have felt that here he was dealing 
with no mere heterogeneous group of indi- 
viduals whose interests and purposes wet 
as diverse as their appearance, but rather 
with a body which had developed within 
itself a consciousness, a will and a per- 
sonality. 


How Lecisitature Is ELectEp 


The composition of the Indian Legisla- 
ture strikes the casual American observer 
as heing strange and, perhaps, undemo- 
cratic. Yet it is based upon a system which 
is followed in almost every dependency in 
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the world except our own. Representation 
is not only of territorial, but also of racial, 
religious and economic groups. The mem- 
hers, too, are in part elected, in part nomi- 
nated, or appointed. For instance, in the 
Legislative Assembly, the more popular 
chamber, only 104 of the 144 members are 
elected; while of the 40 nominated mem- 
lers 26 are required to be officials. 

Of the 247,000,000 inhabitants of British 
India only about 2,000,000 are qualified 
to vote for members of the Legislative As- 
sembly. The franchise is restricted to rela- 
tively heavy taxpayers, and the property 
qualification for the electorate of the 
upper chamber, the Council of State, is 
even higher than for the Assembly. The 
former body is designed to be a “Senate of 
Elder Statesmen” capable of performing 
“the functions of a true revising cham- 
her.” It is evident that this restricted fran- 
chise furnishes a very narrow base upon 
which to rest institutions which are sup- 
posed to be representative and democratic. 
But in a country where not more than 
7 or 8 per cent. of the people are literate 
in any language, and in which the masses 
are deeply steeped in religious superstition 
and race prejudice, it seems obvious that 
education and enlightenment must preeede 
any substantial broadening of the base of 
the political pyramid. One of the bitterest 
complaints of Indians against the British 
raj (rule) is that during the last century 
they have not been kept abreast of world 
progress in popular education. 

The narrow electorate created by the 
Montagu-Chelmsford act exercised its pow- 
ers for the first time under most adverse 
conditions. In the Fall of 1920 the imme- 
diate aim of the extremists in Indian poli- 
tics was to undermine the reforms at the 
cutset by a complete boycott of the elec- 
tions. Under the authority of the great 
Gandhi, every art of Oriental persuasion 
was exerted to prevent representative men 
from standing for the new offices and to 
keep the voters from the polls. The in- 
evitable result was the election of Assem- 
blies, both national and provincial, which 
were not truly representative of Indian 
public opinion as a whole, and whose 
inembership was conspicuous for the ab- 
sence of most of the great popular Indian 
leaders. The virtue of this defect was that 
during the formative period of their exist- 
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ence these infant Legislatures were com- 
posed of men who were determined to 
make them succeed rather than to wreck 
them, as the non-co-operators wished to 
do. During the last three years the Legis- 
lative Assembly has been able to establish 
a background of rules, precedents and tra- 
ditions and to develop a personality that 
will form a stout bulwark against any 
wrecking tactics which the extremists who 
are expected to enter the Assembly may 
seem fit to adopt. 


CONVERSION OF ASSEMBLY LEADERS 


The change of attitude toward the As- 
sembly which has occurred among its own 
members during this period was reflected 
in conversations which I held with many 
of them in Simla. Mr. N. M. Samarth, for 
instance, one of the founders of the Na- 
tionalist Party and a leader whose judg- 
ment is respected by all groups in the 
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House, said: “The Assembly has proved 
itself a success. When I came here I was 
very doubtful as to its future. I was doubt- 
ful of the character of its membership and 
feared that not much could be expected 
from it. These doubts were dispelled 
within a few weeks. The coming elections 
may bring into the Assembly some radicals 
who will seek to disrupt it, but within a 
short time they will find their level. The 
House will not tolerate any interference 
with its procedure or conduct that will 
lessen its dignity. The disturbers will find 
that they are helpless under the rules.” 

As members were bidding each other 
farewell in the lobbies after the final ses- 
sion, Sir Sivaswami Aiyer, leader of the 
Nationalist Party, his keen face alight with 
enthusiasm, asked me, “Well, w at do 
you think of it all? ” and a moment later 
expressed his own feeling by saying, “On 
the whole the Assembly has made a good 
start. It has justified its existence. Its 
future is assured. The British are sincere 
in their carrying out of the reforms. They 
want them to succeed and I believe that 
they will succeed.” 


These views are fairly typical of opinion 


among members of the Legislature. Some, 
however, share the doubts of Mr. K. C. 
Neogy, who exclaimed near the end of the 
final debate on the Kenya question: “Sir, 
when we entered this House three years 
ago, we did it against the wishes of a very 
large section of “the people of India; and 
the confession is being wrung from me 
today that perhaps they. were right and we 
were wrong.” 

English opinion, likewise, is divided as to 
whether this experimental Legislature has 
justified, or ever will justify, its existence. 
Sir A. Frederick Whyte, President of the 
Assembly, and well known to many Amer- 
icans as one of the founders of the New 
Europe, as a brilliant editor and author, 
and as a lecturer on political subjects, is 
spokesman for the view that the experi- 
ment has been successful. To his task in 
India he brought an intimate knowledge of 
the procedure and traditions of the Mother 
of Parliaments, gained during eight years’ 
distinguished service in the House of Com- 
mons, as well as all of the exceptional per- 
sonal qualifications required in his unique 
position. 
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It is a joy to watch Sir Frederick hold 
the reins over this restive, high-spirited, 
ill-assorted assembly. “Gentlemen! The 
Honorable the President!” crisply an- 
nounces a brilliantly uniformed Indian 
sergeant from the dais. Conversation 
ceases. Members and visitors rise, and 


SIR A. F. WHYTE 


President of the Indian Legislative As- 

sembly. Like the Speaker of the British, 

House of C ommons, he presides seated in 

@ massive chair and wearing a wig and 
gown 
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The Maharajah of Bhurtpur sitting in a 1ickshaw with Major Gen. R. C. MacWatt, member of 


the Council of State. 


The photograph was taken during the closing ceremonies in connection 


. with the first Indian Legislature 


from behind the Speaker’s chair appears 
the tall President of the Assembly in silken 
gown and full-bottomed wig. His smile 
and bow are unbelievably expressive. 
They are official yet personal; they ex- 
hibit a consciousness of the exalted office 
which the President holds, yet imply a 
recognition that the office is great because 
it embodies the dignity of the House; they 
invite confidence, yet make presumption 
unthinkable. This gesture, repeated at the 
beginning of each sitting, reveals in a flash 
the attitude of Sir Frederick toward his 
position and toward the members of the 
Assembly. Their attitude toward him may 
he described as indicating confidence and 
liking combined with a wholesome respect. 


Views oF Sir FREDERICK WHYTE 


Sir Frederick Whyte’s estimate of the 
first Assembly, and his comments on its 
proceedings, were as follows: 


The development of the Legislative Assembly 
had been very satisfactory; in fact, quite remarka- 
ble. It should be remembered that the elections 
were held at the time that the non-co-operation 
movement was at its height, and when political 
passions were hottest. Members faced the hostil- 
itv of many of their people when they stood for 
election, and when they came to the Assembly. 
They came up very doubtful whether the Assem- 


bly and all of the rest of the reforms were not 
a worthless farce. But during the first two ses- 
sions they voted increased taxation in the amount 
of many crores. They found that the Govern- 
ment of India was not simply a great, cold, heart- 
less machine, indifferent to their viewpoint and 
their desires. They found it composed of men 
who were willing and anxious to co-operate 
with them. 


One of the most serious tests came as the 
result of the certification of the salt tax by the 
Viceroy.* At the end of the session, in March, 
on the night when it became known that the 


* Under the Montagu-Chelmsford act. the 
Viceroy is empowered, on his declaration that 
any grant of money which may have been re- 
fused him by the Legislature is essential to the 
discharge of his duties, ‘‘to act as if it had been 
assented to, notwithstanding the withholding of 
such assent, or the reduction of the amount 
* * * by the Legislative Assembly.’’ By this 
provision the final weapon of Legislatures 
against executives is withheld from the Indian 
lawmakers. Deadlocks upon non-financial leg- 
islation may also be broken by the Viceroy, 
who is empowered, with the consent of the 
King in Council, to make any bill a law with- 
out the assent and against the wishes of the 
Legislature by certifying that its passage is 
“essential for the safety or interests of British 
India or any part thereof.’’ Finally, the appro- 
priations for certain governmental charges, in- 
cluding those of the salaries of the principal 
executive and judicial officials and the ex- 
penses of the army, are not submitted to the 
Legislature; they may not even be discussed 
by either chamber at the time when the annual 
financial statement is under consideration, un- 
less the Governor General otherwise directs. By 
these provisions England has retained in her 
own hands the legal authority to meet her re- 
sponsibilities in India. 
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tax was to be certified, there was a great council 
of the elected Indian members. They at first 
decided to resign in a body. But some were 
opposed to this step at the moment, so there was 
another meeting, and ultimately they did not 
resign unitedly. Had they done so they would 
have made a very significant gesture. Later 
seven did resign, of whom five were re-elected. 
Two of the seven are said to have resigned be- 


cause in a non-co-operation meeting they were 


practically trapped into promising to do so. 

‘ When the members came to this special ses- 
sion, many of them declared that they would vote 
the Government no money at all as a protest 
against the certification of the salt tax. How- 
ever, they have passed most of the Government 
bills. The showdown came on a supplementary 
estimate for about a million and a half pounds. 
The leader of the opposition movement moved 
a flat rejection of the bill. This member is a 
high caste Brahmin from Madras. During the 
preceding session of the Provincial Legislature of 
Madras a bill had been passed providing for an 
improvement in the management of Hindu tem- 
ples, in many of which disgraceful conditions 
existed. This high caste, old-time Brahmin had 
opposed the bill, and another Brahmin party had 
favored it. When he lost in the province, he 
came here with the purpose of persuading the 
Viceroy to use his extraordinary powers to set 
the bill aside. On the very day upon which he 
moved the rejection of the supplementary esti- 
mates as a protest against the exercise. of these 
extraordinary powers in the one case, he went to 
the Viceroy to secure their exercise in the other. 
In fact, he could not vote for his own motion, 
because at that moment he was heading the 
delegation to the Governor General. Of course 
the leader of the other Brahmin party, a mem- 
ber of the Assembly, opposed him. The esti- 
mates were carried by a large majority. 

In the coming elections members standing for 
re-election will be able to face the non-co-opera- 
tors who will oppose them in many districts with 
this argument: “Three years ago these men told 
you that the Assembly was worthless and would 
be a sham. This has turned out to be false, and 
is proved by the fact that the non-co-operators 
themselves are attempting to get themselves 
elected to the chamber.” Very likely a number 
of wild creatures will be returned, but they will 
be in the minority, and will soon discover that 
they cannot disrupt the Assembly. A few weeks 
will teach them this. 


The legislative chamber in the new Simla 
home of the Assembly is of about the same 
proportions as is that of the House of 
Commons. It is, however, a more cheerful, 
if less historic, room. The seats, which are 
equipped with small desks, are arranged in 
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the form of a U, with the President’s dais 
at the open end. Sir W. M. Hailey, the 
“home member” (of the Viceroy’s Coun- 
cil) and leader of the Government forces, 
together with other prominent officials, 
Indian and British, occupy the front 
benches on the President’s right. Behind 
them are ranged their supporters, who are 
either Europeans or Indian officials. 
Across the Secretary’s tables the Govern- 
ment leaders are faced by Sir Sivaswami 
Aiyer, leader of the National Liberal 
Party, and his lieutenants. Around the 
closed end of the U and along the side 
toward the Government bloc are grouped 
Mr. Seshagiri Aiyer, Dr. Gour, Mr. Ranga- 
chariar and the rank and file of the Demo- 
cratic Party. Though this arrangement fol- 
lows House of Commons precedents, Indian 
parties are not yet sufficiently well organ- 
ized to give the grouping either the rigidity 
or the significance of the seating at West- 
minster. That will doubtless come later. 


On each side of the President’s dais, and 
on a level with it, is a small gallery for 
distinguished visitors. Higher galleries for 
various categories of “strangers” run 
around the other three sides of the room. 
Under these galleries and connected with 
the floor by numerous curtained doors are 
lobbies through which members pass when 
a division is taken. Like legislative lobbies 
elsewhere, they also serve as promenades 
for smokers, as a convenient retreat when 
bores hold the floor, and for informal con- 
ferences. The size and arrangement of the 
room and the convenience of the exits 
militate against verbosity and high-flown 
oratory in debate.. Speeches, I was §in- 
formed, are usually comparatively brief 
and to the point. Certainly those which I 
heard were. Many of the Indian members 
are able debaters, and I heard a former 
member of the House of Commons express 
the opinion that some of them rank with 
the best of that body. “But,” he added, 
“one trouble is that many of them hate 
work.” 


ProcepURE FoLitows British PRECEDENTS 


The procedure of the Legislative As- 
sembly is based upon that of the House of 
Commons, and the Indian body has souglit 
to reproduce in its chamber the spirit. and 
many of the traditions of its prototype. 
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Perhaps the question period with which 
each sitting opens reminds one most vividly 
of Westminster. For one hour the repre- 
sentatives of the Government are fair game 
for the “honorable members.” Sometimes 
questions are actually asked for the pur- 
pose of eliciting information. More often, 
however, they are propounded in order to 
bring some grievance to the attention of 
the House and of the public. During the 
past year hundreds of questions were asked 
concerning the management of the Govern- 
ment railw ays, the operation of which has 
always been a sore point between Indians 
and Englishmen. One after another mem- 
bers solemnly read such inquiries as this: 
(a) “Is the Government aware of the great 
inconvenience to the people and of fre- 
quent accidents for want of ‘high plat- 
forms?” (b) “Will the Government be 
pleased to state whether it has settled any 
plan to remove the said inconvenience in 
the near future?” The official represent- 
ing the department concerned reads his 
answer, and, as he has had ten days in 
which to prepare it, he usually acquits him- 
self well. Supplementary questions may 


be asked, however, and these often prove 
embarrassing. 


From left to right: 


Sinha, M. L. A.; Seshagiri Ayyar, M. L. 
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The question quoted was one of seven 
addressed to the Railway Department on 
that particular day; on the day following 
fourteen were asked of the same official, 
including another inquiry as to high station 
platforms. This bombardment goes on day 
after day, week after week, during the 
sessions of the Legislature. If a depart- 
ment makes the slightest slip in a reply, 
every opposition paper in India will ring 
the changes on this new evidence of Gov- 
ernment inefficiency or harshness. Deny it 
as they may, Englishmen have become very 
sensitive to this sort of criticism, and 
“questions” give to the Legislature a very 
important means of influencing the admin- 
istration of the Government. 


INDIAN PARLIAMENT’S LACK OF POWER 


The chief differences between the pro- 
cedure and the powers of the Legislative 
Assembly and the House of Commons arise 
from fundamental differences in their con- 
stitutional positions. The former is part of 
a supreme legislature, and the executive i$ 
responsible to it; the latter is a chamber of 

a subordinate legislature, and the Govern- 
cad is not responsible to it either legally 
or politically. Contrast the position of 


S. Vedamoti (Rurma representative to the Council of State); Ambika Prasad 
A. (President of the Democratic Party); Dr. 


Nand Lal, 


M. L. A. (Punjabd representative), and G. C. Nag, M. L. A. (Assam representative) 
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the “Home Member,” the leader of the 
Assembly, with that of the leader of the 
House of Commons. In England the leader 
(usually the Prime Minister) owes his posi- 
tion and authority to the support of a 
majority of his colleagues, and as long as 
he is in office his control over the House is 
complete; when he.“loses the confidence” 
of the House he falls and his Cabinet falls 
with him. In India the leader is appointed 
by the Viceroy; he is always faced with a 
hostile majority; but he does not resign as 
long as he holds the confidence of the 
Governor General, to whom alone he and 
his Ministerial colleagues are responsible. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey, the present leader, 
accurately and vividly portrayed his normal 
position in relation to the Assembly when. 
in a recent debate, he urged his non-official 
colleagues to “remember that we are here 
as the spokesmen of a very small body 
against a large non-official majority. We 
cannot control the House; sometimes we 
can persuade it; but in the last resort all 
we can do is to advise it.” 

In other words, if the Government 
desires the co-operation of the Assembly, 
it must sue or bargain for it; and under 
present conditions any Government of India 
which cannot normally secure the co-opera- 
tion of the Legislature will be accounted a 
failure. For abnormal situations the British 
have provided abnormal remedies. The 
Viceroy still possesses sufficient legal au- 
thority to enable him, “in the last resort,” 
to override the Legislature in most vital 
matters. Indians never forget this fact. 
Englishmen in India, however, are equally 
conscious that frequent use of these extraor- 
dinary powers will defeat the very purpose 
of the reforms—the development of respon- 
sible self-government. Consequently the 
Government, in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, must rely upon “persuasion” and 
“advice” in its dealings with the Legis- 
lature. This necessity is sufficient proof 
that India is under a new dispensation. 

Over the cigarettes after an informal 
luncheon at Viceregal Lodge I asked Lord 
Reading what was the most difficult prob- 
lem that he had found in India. His reply 
was unhesitating: “To govern without hav- 
ing recourse to my powers of certification. 
I do not use them if it can possibly be 
avoided. Often I have given way against 
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my judgment as to what was for the best 
interests of the country. I thought it wise 
to allow the decision of the Legislature to 
stand, even though I considered it an un- 
wise decision. The Assembly is a reason- 
able body. We have had difficulties, but 
we have solved many of our problems. We 
can work together. I am encouraged by 


the progress that has been made.” 


Lorp Reapinc’s RIGHT oF ‘VETO 


Lord Reading, nevertheless, has made it 
perfectly clear that when he deems it nec- 
essary to use the reserve powers of his 
office he will do so. In the course of his 
final address he frankly informed the Leg- 
islature of his position in the matter. “A 
special responsibility,” he said, “has been 
laid by the Constitution on the Governor 
General in certain cases, and in my opinion 
such special powers are essential to the 
discharge of the duties of the Executive in 
the present state of constitutional develop- 
ment in India.” 

Nor has Lord Reading hesitated to use 
his power of certification in a number of 
instances, notably in doubling the salt tax 
against the wishes of the Legislature in 
order to balance the budget for 1922-23. In 
this case the results seem to have justified 
his actioncompletely from the financial and 
social standpoint. Most of the Indian out- 
cry against certification, however, was po- 
litical. This abuse of autocratic power was 
said to have violated the spirit of the re- 
forms, to have checked the growth of re- 
sponsibility in the Legislature, and to have 
relegated that body to the position of a 
mere debating society; in short, to have 
proved the case of the non-co-operators. 
A less stable group of men might have 
resigned in a body, as the Indian members 
of the Assembly seemed ready to do. Very 
possibly the next Assembly will walk out 
should such an issue arise. 

Of this much we may be certain, how- 
ever. Had Lord Reading yielded in the 
case of the salt tax he would have made it 
vastly more difficult, perhaps politically 
impossible, for any Viceroy to exercise the 
power of certification in the future. He 
would have dealt a deadly blow at the 
British plan for the gradual extension of 
autonomy in India. By the Montagu- 
Chelmsford act the British Parliament ex- 
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pressed its decision that for ten years at 
least the Viceroy and not the Legislature 


should be the supreme arbiter of Indian 


affairs. The ex-Chief Justice of England 
is the last man who would nullify the will 
of Parliament by abdicating this position 
of leadership or shirking the responsibili- 
ties that go with it. The British in India 
are not treading any primrose path, for 
the pressure of the Indian Legislature for 
complete control over the Executive will 
be ceaseless and ever-increasing. 


OpposiITION TO WHITEHALL CONTROL 


Indian leaders, however, are not so 
much disturbed at present over the irre- 
sponsibility of the Viceroy to the Legis- 
lature as over the constant control which 
London seeks to exercise over him and his 
The enforced resignation of 
Mr. Montagu as Secretary of State for 
India caused more excitement in India 
than did the arrest of Mr. Gandhi, because 
India feared that it presaged a stricter 
tutelage from Whitehall. Everywhere I 
heard strong opinions upon this matter 
from both Indians and Englishmen. One 
of the most moderately expressed of these 
came from an appointed Indian member of 


Government. 


rislative 
Akrim Hosain (at 
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the Assembly, an independent and able 
man. His statement was as follows: 

The chief trouble now lies in the fact that 
the Government of India is completely under the 
control and direction of the Secretary of State 
and the British Parliament. Under Mr. Montagu 
interference was reduced to a minimum. But 
when the Conservatives came into power Indian 
affairs passed into the hands of a number of 
“Die-Hard” reactionaries. Many of them had not 
been in India for years, and were they to return 
here now they would be as surprised as was Rip 
Van Winkle when he awoke. Yet they control. 
The Government of India may wish to give effect 
to our proposals in matters of business, or in a 
more rapid development under the Reform act. 
But they cannot do so. They cannot even admit 
that they are with us. They are controlled from 
Whitehall. Indian affairs are not controlled by 
Englishmen here, who are in touch with the situa- 
tion and who are open to the influence of Indian 
public opinion, but by Englishmen 7,000 miles 
away, who do not know the situation here and 
whom we cannot reach. 

At this stage I do not mind so much having 
an irremovable Executive, nor would I mind so 
much being governed by bureaucrats and by a 
bureaucratic system here in India. We can influ- 
ence and in time control such a system. But we 
do object to government by bureaucrats who are 
controlled from London. I have sat in the gal- 
lery of the House of Commons during Indian de- 
bates, and I have been perfectly appalled by the 
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abysmal ignorance of Indian affairs shown by 
some of the debaters. 

Having created an Indian Legislature, it is im- 
possible to continue to keep the Executive under 
the control of Whitehall. It puts the Government 
of India in an impossible situation. 


Perhaps the most serious weakness of 
the first Indian Legislature was its lack 
of well organized political parties. Even 
in this matter, however, a beginning has 
been made. For the past two years most 
of the non-official Indian members of the 
Assembly have belonged to one or the 
other of two loosely organized groups 
called, respectively, the Nationalist and the 
Democratic Parties. A leader of the former 
group described both of them to me as 
purely parliamentary parties. “Both of 
them,” he said, “are composed of moder- 
ates, as compared with the radicals out- 
side—otherwise they would not be in the 
Chamber. But the Democrats are on the 
left, Government members are on the right, 
while we stand between the two. We say 
to the Government: ‘If you are unreason- 
able about this matter we will vote with 


Then 


the Democrats and they will win.’ 
the Government goes very carefully. On 
the other hand, if the Democrats are un- 


with the Govern- 
We believe 


reasonable we _ vote 
ment and the Democrats lose. 
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that progress under the act is far too slow, 
but we are fighting to accelerate it with- 
in the act, not by mere obstruction.” 
Many Indian leaders recognize the truth 
of Lord Bryce’s observations that no free 
large country has ever been without par- 
ties, and that no one has ever shown how 
representative government could be worked 
without them. Sir Sivaswami Aiyer said 
to me in this connection: “One of our 
greatest needs now is organized political 
parties. We have none. We have not been 
able to develop them on account of the 
constitutional situation. It is always the 
rest of the House against the Government. 
It is true that we have two groups, the Na- 
tionalists and the Democrats, but on vital 
issues—and most of these are constitutional 
—we stand together against the Govern- 
ment. There is no real issue between us. 
If we really had responsible government 
we could develop parties. We could divide 
on the issues of the day, and upon certain 
principles. There could be genuine In- 
dian parties. On the other hand, I realize 
that we shall not be ready for full respon- 
sible government until we have well or- 
ganized parties. The two things work to- 
gether. But we are working to perfect our 
party organization, and will do so in time.” 
From the standpoint of its own organi- 


Notable Indian legislators: Sir B, N. Sarma, member of the Council of State (in the rickshaw), 
and Saiyed Muhammad Ismail (at right) 
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zation, its relations with the British-con- 
trolled Executive, and in its practical ac- 
complishments, the first Indian Legislature 
undoubtedly has been a success. Has it, 
however, achieved a position of national 
leadership? Is there reasonable ground 
for the hope that eventually it may become 
the real ruler of the Indian people? 
Many Indians and a large number of Eng- 
lishmen answer these questions with an 
emphatic “No!” 


ADVERSE CRITICISM IN INDIA 


The views ‘of the English skeptics are 
well expressed in the words of a distin- 
guished officer of the British Army, who 
has seen long service in both the military 
and the civil " sdniniateation of the Hind— 
one who knows its people almost as a 
father knows his children. We were watch- 
ing the matchless spectacle afforded by a 
State reception at the V iceregal Lodge. The 
affair was in honor of the venhees of the 
Legislature, and they were present in 
force, along with all the rest of Indian 
officialdom. With a wave of his hand to- 
ward the Indian members. this officer re- 


plied to my question as follows: 


What do I think .of all this? Nothing! 
These members of the Legislative Assembly rep- 
resent nothing, they stand for nothing, save them- 
selves. Representative government is possible 
only when you have a large, and fairly well 
educated middle class. There is no such thing 
here. Some 5 per cent. of the people are literate. 
The masses are illiterate and ignorant. They are 
divided among themselves by religious and racial 
lines. This Assembly means nothing to them. 
They never heard of it. There is no word for it 
in their language. If they want to talk of India, 
they must use the English word. There is no 
word for India in their languages. These men 
in the Legislature are important just so long 
as we are here. The great mass of the people 
are at the bottom. We are at the top. These 
fellows know us, they speak our language, they 
know our law and our ways. They interpret us. 
They are go-betweens between us and the mass. 
Once we leave and, pouf! their importance, their 
power, their excuse for existence is gone. They 
have no root in the people, and no control over 
them. The religious and military leaders would 
be in control. These fellows would be absolutely 
out of it. 

When I returned to India after the war and 
went as Resident in this group of hill States north 
of here, I found several thousand Sikhs in my 

istrict who were returned emigrants from the 
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United States. They had heard of swaraj (home 
rule). They had heard that the English were 
going. Very good! They at once quietly started 
to organize and arm, so that when we should go 
they could conquer—reconquer—the country. It 
had been theirs. It ought to be theirs again. 
They were going to take it. Would the army 
be loyal to an Indian Government in India? No. 
It would be Mohammedan against Hindu and 
Sikh against Mohammedan. Then what would 
happen if the Amir should come down? 


Offsetting such pessimistic views as 
those of this officer is a great mass of evi- 
dence that the Legislature has already 
established itself as the vital centre of po- 
litically active India. Most significant is 
the changed attitude of the Indian press 
toward its proceedings. As Lord Reading 
pointed out: “Time was, at the outset of 
the reforms, when a section of the Indian 
press professed to ignore the deliberations 
of the Indian Legislature except for occa- 
sional and brief outbursts of malicious de- 
preciation. Those days are gone. You 
may have your detractors; you may have 
your critics; but you have now created: 
and sustained a vivid and living interest 
in your actions.” These words are as true 
as they are significant. 


The most striking evidence of the politi- 
cal leadership of the Legislature, however, 
is the participation of Mr. C. R. Das, one 
of Mr. Gandhi’s ablest lieutenants, and a 
host of other erstwhile non-co-operators in 
the recent November elections. The capitu- 
lation is the more complete in that it was 
sanctioned by the Indian National Con- 
gress, long a Gandhi stronghold. Mr. Das 
is quoted as having declared his intention 
of proceeding henceforth along constitu- 
tional lines. His purpose seems to be to 
unite the more reasonable of the radical 
politicians in an aggressive but constitu- 
tional campaign for an immediate increase 
in Indian autonomy. His battleground 
will be the reform Legislatures. 

The significance of “the abandonment of 
non-co-operation by the leaders of the Na- 
tionalist movement can hardly be over- 
estimated. It means that those who backed 
the reforms have won the initial, probably 
the deciding, victory in the great struggle 
for the control of India’s destiny. This 
victory makes the Legislature, not the mob 
or the mystic, the dominating force in In- 
dia’s developing political life. 





GERMAN WOMEN’S FIGHT 
FOR LABOR EQUALITY 


By Gertrup HANNA 


b German women’s trade union leader; member of the Prussian 
Landtag 


The long struggle by women workers against masculine 
prejudice—Increased membership of women in trade unions, 
especially since 


the 


in the trade union movement is not 

only a sign of the necessity of im- 
proving the material conditions of life of 
that part of the population obliged to do 
industrial work, but is also evidence of 
its striving to share in and mold public 
life, to contribute to cultural advances and 
to the creation of a higher civilization of 
the race. 

For this reason knowledge of the par- 
ticipation of workingwomen in this move- 
ment is particularly important. This par- 
ticipation shows the desire of a part of the 
population which until recently had been 
specially oppressed to co-operate in ef- 
forts the results of which are of benefit 
to mankind in general and which can be 
made of special service to the development 
of the human race by the bearers of the 
new generation. 

Efforts aimed at freeing the women em- 
ployed in industry from the chains forged 
by tradition and the domination of man 
in industrial life began much later in 
Europe, and especially in Germany, than 
the movement for the equality of the sexes 
on the political field. The latter had 
been promoted by the French Revolution, 
with its demand for “Liberty for every 
creature bearing a human form.” At first 
it was championed by a comparatively few 
men and women of the middle class occu- 
pying a high mental plane and concen- 
trated into demands aiming, above all, at 
the reformation of girls’ schools and girls’ 
education. 

At first nobody worried about the great 
mass of the women of the proletariat. The 
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war — Present economic troubles 


ereater part of this stratum of the people, 
men and women, led a dull life and took 
no part in the efforts for the development 
and liberation of mankind. Air and light 
were brought into the life of the prole- 
tariat and also into the life of the women 
of this class by the labor movement that 
began in Germany in the ’40s of the !ast 
century. The Workers’ Fraternal Society, 
organized by Stephen Born, a_ printer, 
in the revolutionary year of 1848, declared 
specifically at its organization congress 
that workingwomen must not be excluded 
from its resolutions and must enjoy the 
same rights under the same obligations. 
Among the demands included in the reso- 
lutions wére unemployment benefits, stand- 
ard wages, participation by the workers in 
the election of shop managers, restriction 
of child labor, equal and universal suf- 
frage in all parliamentary elections, free 
popular schools and free schoolbooks. 

Through these demands, representatives 
of the working masses recognized for the 
first time, even though indirectly, the right 
of women to work in industrial plants. 
This happened at a time when, under the 
slogan, “Woman belongs in the home!” 
war was being waged, not only upon all 
extensions of the woman’s freedom move- 
ment, but also upon the intrusion of female 
labor into the most varied callings. Even 
those most favorable to the movement in- 
clined to recognize as a field for woman’s 
labor, next to housework, only branches 
of the clothing industry and some parts of 
the textile industry. 

Inhabitants of a country with fewer old 
traditions than those possessed by the Cen- 
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tral European countries can only with dif- 
ficulty conceive of the influence of such 
views which have resulted from the living 
conditions of a people, and which take 
such deep root in the popular mentality 
as to continue to dominate human beings 
even after the conditions to which these 
opinions owe their existence have long 
been changed. The people of the United 
States will scarcely be able to understand 
what a great hindrance the slogan “Woman 
belongs in the home!” has been, and still 
is today to the development of the female 
sex in Europe, and especially in Germany. 

There was a time when nearly all women 
who had to work to live could find an op- 
portunity to do so in housework. This 
time is long past. But even in those days 
a certain percentage of women without 
means sought to support themselves in 
other ways than in housework. They 
found this opportunity partly in industrial 
trades, where they not only worked as 
helpers to the males of the family, but also 
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followed the trade independently. This 
was not made easy for the women. The 
guilds, the organizations of artisans when 
they were in their prime, tolerated inde- 
pendent female labor in a number of 
trades only when compelled to do so, and 
then only temporarily. The cause of this 
unfriendly attitude was to be found not 
only in the pressure toward lower wages 
exercised by woman labor, due to the 
women being accustomed to unpaid or 
poorly paid work in the home, but also in 
the struggle against competition, because 
the age of machinery had restricted the 
possibilities for work in skilled trades. 
“Woman belongs in the home!” was fhe 
battle cry raised against the women who 
had to turn to industrial trades in order to 
live. “Woman belongs in the home!” was 
also the slogan when the dreadful period 
of transition from handicraft to factory 
production enslaved hosts of women and 
children under conditions that seem unbe- 
lievable to us today. 

All this enhanced the value of the reso- 
lution adopted under such circumstances 
by the delegates to the Labor Congress of 
1848, which revealed a high degree of 
understanding of the driving forces of 
economic and political conditions and 
showed the desire to help also that part 
of the population that must be designated 
as the most oppressed. That such a de- 
mand was advanced by men is character- 
istic of the effect that the conception of 
“woman’s natural calling,” which had 
penetrated into their very flesh and blood, 
had produced upon the women themselves. 
It has taken a long time and plenty of 
hard work before the women have under- 
stood that their “natural calling” does not 
protect them against the exploitation of 
their labor power unless they protect 
themselves, and that it also does not pre- 
vent a condition wherein countless women 
are unable to follow their “natural call- 
ing,” even if they wish to. . 


Louise Peters, PIONEER 


Among the few women who first freed 
themselves from the chains of tradition 
and took a stand for the improvement 
of the condition of the workingwomen, 
Louise Otto Peters occupied a particularly 
prominent place. She was born in the 
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educated middle class. Her father was 
Chief Justice of a court in a little city 
in Central Germany. When only a girl, 
Louise Otto Peters voiced her understand- 
ing of the miserable position of the 
women makers of Dresden lace (in the 
Saxon Erzgebirge) and her indignation 
over the exploitation of this position in 
a heartfelt and sensational poem. She 
also worked for her ideals in novels and 
articles published in a progressive maga- 
zine. It is characteristic of the spirit of 
that time—the forties of the last century— 
that, in accordance with the advice of the 
publisher of the magazine, she signed 
these articles with the nom de plume of 
“Otto Stern.” At that time her name was 
made popular through a poem called, 
“And I am Nothing but a Chained Wo- 
man!” In this poem she made the fol- 
lowing demand upon the fighters for lib- 
erty in 1848: 

Arbeit und Brot, ihr werdet’s nicht vergessen, 
Das ist die Losung dieser neuen Zeit! 

Gebt dem sein Recht, der keines noch bessen! 
[Work and bread, that you must not forget, 
That is the watchword of these modern times! 
Give rights to her who never has had any!] 


Following the above-mentioned resolu- 
tion of the Berlin Labor Congress, she 
sent a letter of thanks to the new organi- 
zation, in which, among other things, she 
said: “Workers, you ‘have thus put to 
shame other men, the men of science, of 
the State, of the business world, and so 
forth, who never remember that side by 
side with them there exist an equally 
large number of human beings who also 
are born for freedom and independence 
like themselves; are born equal.” Later 
she devoted herself to the middle-class 
women’s movement, which was striving for 
the reform of the education of girls 
through the school and home and the win- 
ning of equality for women, as compared 
with men. 


STRUGGLE ReEvivep AFTER 1890 


The movement to represent the interests 
of workingwomen begun in 1848 was 
long interrupted. This was due to the re- 
action which set in after 1848 and sup- 
pressed all liberal activities. Only in the 
sixties did political life and the thought 
of self-help through organization revive 
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among the workers. It was able to gain 
ground but slowly and under great handi- 
caps, the greatest of which was the “Law 
of Exceptions,” enacted in 1878 and an- 
neue only in 1890; though it was aimed 

at the Social Democracy, it also applied to 
the trade unions and destroyed all the or- 
ganizations created in the meantime. 
Only after 1890 did the growth of the 
trade unions begin to gain for them a 
position of power in the economic life of 
Germany. 

At first the movement was restricted to 
men, and only in exceptional cases, where 
the trade embraced a large number of 
women workers, were women included. 
Where women did belong to the trade 
union movement the impetus came from 
the men, who were actuated less by a de- 
sire to help the women than to remove the 
wage-reducing effect of unorganized 
female labor from the working conditions 
of the whole working class. In general ' 
the significance of women’s labor, and 
also its extent, were not yet recognized, 
and men and women counted the labor of 
the individual woman as merely a tem- 
porary condition which was ended by 
marriage. What was the use of women 
organizing and making sacrifices for the 
organization when the probabilities were 
that they would soon be out of industrial 
labor? That hundreds of thousands of 
women were occupied industrially also 
after their marriage, and that a great many 
of them never got married at all, was 
entirely overlooked. 

Added to this was the fact that for 
decades the membership of women consti- 
tuted a grave danger to the trade unions. 
In most of the German Federal States 
before 1908 women were not permitted to 
join societies that took part in political 
affairs. But many official authorities re- 
garded the discussion of wages, the prob- 
lem of State control of industries and sim- 
ilar questions as political. It was also for 
this reason that many organizations op- 
posed the admission of female members of 
the trade. Women’s organizations, further- 
more, were in constant danger of being 
dissolved. 

In spite of this, the attempt was made 
again and again to organize the women 
workers, too, especially as the extent of 
the women’s industrial work became more 
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apparent. A single organization for men 
and women was regarded as the most prac- 
tical form of trade unionism, after it had 
been shown that associations of working- 
women without the help of their male 
fellow-workers in the trade were unable to 
exercise any material influence upon work- 
ing conditions. On the other hand, in 
trades embracing a great many women in- 
fluence could not be exerted without their 
participation. Separate organizations made 
unified action difficult, and only such 
action had any prospect of success. 


Cart Lecren’s WorK For WOMEN 


Among the men who agitated with 
courage and strength for the drawing of 
women into the trade-union organizations, 
and who were convinced of the justice of 
women’s demand for adequately paid em- 
ployment, ,Proportioned to the importance 
of women’s labor in economic life, Carl 
Legien, the veteran leader of the German 
trade-union movement, who died Dec. 26, 
1920, deserves a permanent place. His 
sense of justice was as strongly developed 


CARL LEGIEN 


rm Dee. 1, 1861; founder of the General 

Ca nmission of German Trade Unions and 

its Chairman until his death, on Dec. 26, 

1920; elected member a the Reichstag in 
189% 


as his eye was keen to recognize the drivin 
forces of economic life and his will firm 
to help his oppressed fellow-creatures to 
the utmost of his strength and ability. It 
was due to his activity “above all that the 
unions, during their reorganization after 
the abrogation of the Anti-Socialist law, so 
constituted their statutes as to permit the 
admission of women, and he always 
availed himself of every opportunity to 
defend the equality of women and insist 
upon a higher appreciation of their work. 
Women, and especially workingwomen, lost 
in Carl Legien a good friend and a warm- 
hearied representative of their interests. 
The visible impulse toward the trade- 
union organization of female labor power 
in Germany was given by men. The 
women, however, were not entirely passive 
in the beginning, even though their activi- 
ties were not centred upon winning over the 
workingwomen for the trade- union organi- 
zations. Workingwomen’s societies were 
called into life in a indies of places in 
Germany as early as the seventies. Their 
founders were almost all women of the 
middle class. Most of these societies were 
dissolved by the police and their leaders 
punished. Other societies also vanished 
after a brief period of existence. Least of 
all had those societies any possibility of 
living whose leaders confined their activi- 
ties to giving good advice to workingwomen 
without understanding the latter’s desperate 
situation or trying to relieve it. Of the 
middle-class women who interested them- 
selves in the workingwomen only very few 
remained loyal to the workingwomen’s 
movement after it had been directed into 
purely trade-union lines, leading to the use 
of the Social Democratic Party to represent 
the movement’s interests in Parliament. 
Among the few women who labored for 
the workingwomen’s movement to the end 
of their lives, Emma Ihrer, who was born 
in 1858 and who died in 1911, stands in 
the first rank. Her family belonged te the 
lower middle class, her father being a 
master artisan. Her mother was a strict 
Catholic who brought up her daughter in 
that faith. Emma Ihrer came to the work- 
ingwomen’s movement via the middle-class 
women’s movement only after hard-fought 
struggles with her family. Soon after 
entering the workingwomen’s movement she 
recognized that it could succeed only in 
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EMMA IHRER 


Born Jan, 3, 1858; a leader of the German 

women’s trade union movement; founder 

and Chairman of the Men and Women 

Flower and Feather Workers’ Union; 
died Jan. 9, 1911 


co-operation with the trade-union organiza- 
tion of the male workers. In her work she 
came in contact with Carl Legien, from 
whom she received suggestions for her 
work along trade-union lines and whom 
she certainly influenced in his efforts to 
diffuse the idea of bettering the condition 
of women in both the economic and polit- 
ical fields. To the writer of these lines 
Emma Ihrer was an inspiration, a helper 
and a motherly friend, as she was to so 
many other workingwomen who placed 
themselves at her disposition in the work 
she was doing for the members of their own 
sex and for their fellow-workingwomen. 


Procress SLOW BUT STEADY 


At first the economic organization of 
workingwomen progressed but slowly. In 
the Free Trade Unions, to which the writer 
of this article belongs and which were led 
by Carl Legien (these are the unions that 
have regarded the Social Democratic Party 
from the first as the representative of their 
political interests), the number of organ- 
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ized workingwomen during the first ten 
years following the abrogation of the Anti- 
Socialist law, i. e., to 1900, rose to 26,000, 
or 4 per cent. of the total. At the end of 
the next decade 162,000 workingwomen 
already belonged to the unions and the 
percentage rose to 8. At the end of 1922 
there were 1,753,000 women in the Free 
Trade Unions, forming 21 per cent. of the 
total. 

The number of men and women in the 
other trade unions is much smaller than 
in the Free Trade Unions. The most im- 
portant of the others are the Christian 
Trade Unions. They were called into life 
only after 1890 and often acted as jul- 
warks against the spreading of the so- 
cialistic ideas propagated by the mem- 
bers of the Free Trade Unions. At the 
end of the last year covered by their 
report there were 232.000 women among 
the approximately 1.000.000 members of 
the Christian Trade Unions. Of less im- 
portance are the Hirsch-Dunker Trade 
Unions, which last year had 23,000 female 
and 201.000 male members. The Christian 
Trade Unions depend for representation 
of their political interests upon the Centrist 
Party which is guided by the viewpoint 
of the Catholic Church, while the Hirsch- 
Dunker Unions look upon the parties of 
Liberalism as their representatives. The 
mixed form of organization of men and 
women is common to all three groups. with 
two exceptions among the Christian Trade 
Unions, namely, the Christian Working 
Society of Home Workingwomen, with 
10,060 members, and the Association of 
Women Commercial and Office Employes, 
with 100.000 members. In the Free Trade 
Unions only mixed organizations exist. 

Still slower than the numerical develop- 
ment was the progress of women toward 
active participation in trade union activi- 
ties. The cry, “Woman belongs in the 
home!” was often successfully “Paieed in 
the home and elsewhere against sucli 
participation. And even where this was 
not the case the effects of the method of 
education based on this point of view were 
harmful. It is due to this that even today 
it is difficult to get women for leading 
positions, It is also responsible for the 
fact that often enough the men do not 
consider women capable of filling such 
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positions. What is due to the influence of 
centuries cannot be wiped out in a few 
decades. Furthermore, women’s will to do 
active work is materially hampered by 
their double burden as industrial workers 
and housewives and mothers. The per- 
formance of housework in addition to in- 
dustrial work, which is demanded from 
sven the unmarried daughters and is gen- 
erally willingly done by them as prepara- 
tory work for marriage, deprives women 
of a great deal of time and handicaps their 
development into complete human beings 
who could carry on the struggle for exist- 
ence as equals, armed with the same knowl- 
edge and the same technical information as 
are available to men. In spite of all this, 
it is the participation of women in the 
trade union movement that shows the 
influence of the new era, which has given 
consideration to women in quite a differ- 
ent way than was the case in former cen- 
turies and which has given women the first 
opportunity to work in a social sense. 


MovEMENT CHECKED BY GERMANY’S 
MISERY 


Unfortunately, the possibility for in- 
dividual development given to women by 
the revolution is greatly restricted by the 
conditions arising from the indescribable 
misery in which Germany finds itself. The 
revolution gave to women the suffrage and 
therewith the opportunity of influencing 
all branches of public administration. 
But of what use is the legal right to 
develop personality if the struggle for 
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existence in the labor market is so carried 
on that a material part of the population 
of Germany can no longer obtain even the 
minimum necessary for the support of 
life? After the separation from Germany of 
important parts of its industrial territory 
by the Treaty of Versailles and in conse- 
quence of other effects of this document 
Germany can no longer feed all its popu- 
lation. In the desperate struggle for exist- 
ence due to this condition very often the 
written law does not decide the questions, 
nor are they decided by the unwritten laws 
dictated by humanity and morality, but by 
the law that might makes right. 

It is not rare at present in Germany to 
see battles for a chance to work being 
waged against women under the old 
slogan, “Woman belongs in the home!” 
These battles result in bitterness on both 
sides, they create injustice and they hinder 
the development of legislation and the de- 
velopment of the people’s reasoning along 
modern lines. Only somewhat endurable 
conditions in the labor market in Germany 
will clear the way for putting through the 
ideas for which in Germany the labor 
movement has particularly fought, es- 
pecially the idea of equal rights and equal 
treatment for women. Organized labor 
gave expression to this idea by granting 
the highest right that a State can give to 
women in this new era when the working 
people, after long years of vain struggles, 
have thrown off the traditional influence 
that hampered the development of human 


beings and particularly the development 
of woman’s individuality. 
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A YEAR OF FASCISM 
IN ITALY 


By ARNOLD S. Cortes! 
Rome Correspondent of THE New YorK TIMES 


Fascismo’s achievements in its first year of power—Tremendous strides 


made 


toward stability—National life and outlook fundamentally 


affected and respect for law restored—Gospel of work accepted and sweep- 
ing fiscal reforms carried through—Optimism for future justified 


solini and his Cabinet began to exer- 

cise their almost dictatorial powers 
over Italy, the time seems ripe for attempt- 
ing to set down on paper some of the major 
reforms they have introduced and to trace, 
as far as possible, the effect these reforms 
have had on the country. In general, it 
may be said that order has been restored, 
lawlessness of all sorts has largely been 
suppressed, mutual tolerance now exists 
among the various social strata, a wonder- 
ful spirit of sacrifice has been engendered 
among all social classes, strikes have prac- 
tically completely disappeared, and a new 
energy and desire to work have been in- 
fused into the nation. All these are not- 
able achievements. Specific reforms, how- 
ever, demand specific examination. 


What has been done to set Italy’s chaotic 
finances in order deserves to be mentioned 
first, both because this is the fundamental 
problem which Mussolini must solve and 
because this is the field in which, perhaps, 
the greatest progress has been made. The 
spread of socialistic: doctrines, even before 
the war, had made Italy the worst country 
in the world for the investment of capital; 
had given it an absurdly cumbersome bu- 
reaucratic machine; had led to a chronic 
deficit in the national budget; had nation- 
alized almost all public utility services, 
and had done much toward drying up the 
sources from which the State revenue is 
drawn. A few instances will suffice, such 
as the nationalization of the railroads; the 
“fair treatment” laws, establishing equal 
pay for Government employes, irrespective 
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of the work done; Government monopolies 
(life insurance, coffee, matches, coal, 
sugar, salt and so forth) ; class legislation, 
such as subventions to various industries, 
absurdly high tariff walls, State co-opera- 
tives of all kinds; a senseless financial pol- 
icy of discouragement of investors and of 
direct levies on capital requiring reports of 
individual ownership of bonds, confisca- 
tion of war profits, fantastic inheritance 
taxes, high and complicated taxation; the 
“political price” of bread, by which the 
State bought bread at a high price, sold it 
at a low one and paid the deficit; the laws 
giving peasants the right to confiscate their 
masters’ land if they did not consider that 
it was being properly cultivated; the par- 
ticipation of the workers in the manage- 
ment of industry; the laws forcing land- 
owners to accept what were for them pro- 
hibitive labor contracts; the enormous in- 
crease of the bureaucracy. 

All these demagogic measures have been, 
or are now being, abolished. The prin- 
ciple underlying the financial policy of 
Mussolini’s Cabinet is that the Govern- 
ment should do everything in its power to 
increase the general prosperity of the coun- 
try by fostering private enterprise, the idea 
being that cutting down a tree is not an 
economical way of picking fruit. As the 
prosperity of a country is directly propor- 
tional to the accumulated savings of the 
people and to the possibility of fruitful 
investment of these savings, the Fascista 
Government is uncompromising in ils Op" 
position to all measures that tend to penal- 
ize capital. It has, therefore, returned to 
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the principle that the State must not inter- 
fere with industry, except in those cases in 
which private enterprise is impotent or in- 
capable, and that in all other cases its duty 
begins and ends with watching over the 
interests of the community as a whole. 

In pursuance of this policy of protection 
of capital, three measures of ‘superlative 
importance have been adopted: the princi- 
ple of requiring declaration of ownership 
of bonds has been definitely abandoned; 
debts contracted abroad by Italian public 
bodies have been freed of the necessity of 
paying income tax, and inheritance taxes 
for bequests to direct descendants have 
been completely abolished. The loss to 
the exchequer through the abolition of 
these sources of revenue has been heavy, 
running into several hundreds of millions 
of lire a year, but it is believed that the 
resultant general improvement of the 
financial situation will amply justify the 
present momentary loss. The beneficial 
effect of these measures is meanwhile be- 
sinning to be apparent in the return of 
large amounts of capital which had been 
sent abroad in the years after the war. 

The Mussolini Government also made a 


BENITO MUSSOLINI 


A recent photograph of the Italian Prime 
Minister wearing the uniform of a Cor- 
poral of Honor in the Fascist Militia 
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start toward reducing Italy’s enormous 
budget deficit, which in the previous two 
years had totaled more than 5,500,000,000 
lire. The task has not been found as easy 
as might have been expected, because taxa- 
tion, as a whole, had already reached the 
highest possible point, while many taxes 
were far too high. There was, therefore, 
only one way to increase the revenue, and 
that was to gather as may of the tax dodg- 
ers as possible into the fiscal net, and so 
to distribute the burden of taxation as to 
relieve those industries which excessive 


taxation had almost completely ruined. In 
1922, it is calculated, there were well over 
half a million people who, legally or oth- 
erwise, completely escaped their taxes. 
Most of these have now been gathered in 
and are paying their share. 


The whole fiscal policy of the State has 
also been revised; the tax-gathering ma- 
chinery has been reorganized and rendered 
less expensive; many taxes have been abol- 
ished and incorporated in taxes more gen- 
eral in scope; of the thirteen sources of 
direct taxation , nine have been abolished; 
four of the taxes which most hindered 
trade and commerce have been suppressed ; 
taxes which were too high have been low- 
ered and taxes which were too low have 
been raised; import duties on cereals, 
bread, chemical fertilizers, agricultural 
machinery and so forth have been reduced; 
the raising of municipal and _ provincial 
taxation beyond a certain limit has been 
forbidden; import duties which kept the 
price of bread artificially high have been 
modified; the tax on farm lands has been 
extended to include also the small peasant 
landowners. This last measure, incidental- 
ly, marks a complete departure from any- 
thing attempted so far, and has been ac- 
cepted by all the people concerned in the 
spirit of patriotic sacrifice which typifies 
present-day Italy. 

The general result of the above measures 
has been a decided increase of revenue, 
insuificient, however, to wipe out the 
budget deficit. Decrease of expenditure 
has, therefore, gone step by step with the 
measures for increasing revenue, on the 
principle that the deficit should be at- 
tacked from both ends, and that every mil- 
lion of increased revenue must be accom- 
panied by a million of decreased expendi- 
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RACHELE MUSSOLINI 
Wife of the Italian dictator 


ture. Many millions have been saved by 
applying a régime of the most rigid econ- 
omy to each individual Ministry. High of- 
ficials have been turned out of comfort- 
able jobs, in which they drew large sala- 
ries and did no useful work; numerous 
Ministerial committees which produced 
very little in return for the large amount 
of money they cost have been suppressed; 
staffs have been reduced; waste of all 
kinds has been stopped; money for any 
but the most necessary expenses has been 
refused; the running costs of the State 
monopolies have been cut; some of the 
most onerous of the State-owned enter- 
prises have been got rid of entirely. The 
Government, for instance, used to lose well 
over 1,000,000,000 lire a year on the rail- 
roads. This loss has now been nearly cut in 
half; 285,000,000 lire a year were saved by 
suppressing the useless police corps of the 
Royal Guard. Over 200,000,000 lire has 
been saved on public works, 150,000,000 
lire on the army estimates, 100,000,000 lire 
on posts, telephones and telegraphs. Every 
single Minister has been able to announce 
economies which together total well over 
1,000,000,000 lire. 
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The result of this wise financial policy 
has been a startling decrease in Italy’s 
budget deficit. Before the advent of 
Fascismo the deficit, after having fallen 
from a maximum of about 12,000,000,000 
lire, had settled to a “normal” figure of 
9,990,000,000 lire. In the last fiscal year, 
for two-thirds of which the Fascista Gov- 
ernment is responsible, it has fallen to 
3,100,000,000 lire. For the present fiscal 
year it is not expected to be more than 
1,200,000,000 lire. It is, of course, im- 
possible to predict whether it will be found 
feasible to remain within this estimate, but 
one can say this, that under all former 
Governments the amounts foreseen in the 
budget estimates were exceeded even in the 
first month of the fiscal year. Thus, in 
July, 1920 (the fiscal year begins in July), 
the estimate was exceeded by 803,000,900 
lire; in July, 1921, by 150,000,000; in July, 
1922, by 203,000,000. This year, however, 
the amounts forecast in the budget have 
not been exceeded. It augurs well for the 
future. It must be noted that these results 
have been reached without any increase in 
unemployment and without interference 
with any necessary or important public 
building projects. Many new public works 
have been undertaken. Thus the Govern- 
ment has approved the expenditure of 
500,000,000 lire for the rebuilding of 
Messina and is giving money for building 
aqueducts to supply Sardinia with water, 
for building the Emigrants’ Home and re- 
building the harbor at Naples, for building 
a harbor in Bari, for continuing work on 
the Apulian aqueduct, for constructing new 
railroads in Sicily and for many other 
urgent necessities. 


Among other reforms introduced by the 
Fascista Government, the administration ol 
the State railroads is worthy of special 
mention. Here also the application of a 
policy of stringent economy and of instant 
dismissal of inefficient workers has _per- 
formed marvels. A year ago the Italian 
railroads were probably the worst in 
Europe, without exception; now they run 
on perfect time, they are clean and well 
heated in Winter, the attendants are cour 
teous and zealous. Large numbers of un- 
satisfactory employes have been dismissed, 
several unnecessary departments have been 
suppressed, the eight-hour law has been 
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applied in the sense that the eight hours 
refer to hours of actual work and not of 
mere presence, salaries have been cut down 
to a fair level. As a result of these meas- 
ures and of the increased enthusiasm of the 
workers, the receipts have increased by 10 
per cent., though the fares have not been 
raised; only about 5 per cent. of the rolling 
stock is under repair at any given moment, 
a state of affairs which could not be bet- 
tered by many private companies; twice 
the number of cars were switched this year 
in the same time it took to shunt half the 
number last year; the yearly deficit, which 
was more than 1,000,000,000 lire a year, 
has been reduced by half. No mean feat 
for one year’s work! 


Respect FoR Law ENFORCED 


The Ministry of Internal Affairs has 
been exceedingly active during the last 
year, one of its most notable achievements 
being the taking of all measures calculated 
to restore respect for law and to suppress 
disorder on the part of all citizens, not 
excluding Mussolini’s own followers. It 
may be mentioned in passing that the 
standard sentence for administering a dose 
of castor oil is three months in jail. Most 
‘nstrumental toward this end has been the 
han against all organizations of a military 
character, including the old Fascista for- 
mations, which have been turned into 
a regularly constituted voluntary militia, 
under military law and governed by mili- 
lary discipline, commanded by competent 
and responsible officers, 97 per cent. of 
them old army officers. This experiment 
has proved most efficacious in disciplining 
the Fascista movement. On the other hand, 
no persecution of subversive elements has 
heen permitted. They have been impris- 
ened only when found breaking the law, 
and the wisdom of keeping a sharp eye on 
them has been proved by the scores of 
thousands of w eapons of all kinds. illegally 
in their possession, which have been seized. 


Two laws. of exceptional importance 
were drafted by the Ministry of Internal 
\ffairs and passed by Parliament, namely, 
the granting of full powers to Mussolini, 
which virtually made him a dictator, and 
the Electoral Reform law. The wisdom of 
the first of these measures has been proved 
hy the extraordinary activity which has 
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been displayed by the Mussolini Cabinet, 
for, if its hands had been tied by Parlia- 
ment, it would have taken at least ten 
years to accomplish the work it has per- 
formed in only one. The second measure 
provides that whichever party obtains a 
majority of the votes at a general election, 
that party shall be assigned two-thirds of 
the total number of seats in Parliament. 
The law was passed in order to insure that 
all future Governments shouid be strong 
Governments. It is needless to add that it 
was not introduced for the exclusive benefit 
of the Fascisti themselves, for it is power- 
less to influence the votes or alter the senti- 
ments of the country. It will merely give 
the strongest party a larger proportion of 
the total number of seats in Parliament 
than it would have under other electoral 
systems. The Ministry of Internal Affairs 
has also attacked the housing problem, 
which was very acute, by repealing all rent 
restrictions, which, by suppressing all in- 
centive to build, tended to perpetuate the 
shortage of houses. Notable by-products . 
of the policy followed by the Ministry of 
Internal Affairs are the increased prestige ° 
of the King and the royal family, which 
cannot but be noticed by all people ac- 
quainted with Italian affairs, and the trans- 
formation of the Chamber of Deputies 
from a school of personal abuse, as it used 
to be, into a useful organ of government. 

The Ministries of War and of the Navy 
have been able to announce notable econo- 
mies, despite the additional cost of the Na- 
tional Voluntary Militia, the raising of the 
military service period from one year to 
eighteen months, which has been found to 
be the shortest time in which it is possible 
to train an efficient soldier, and the in- 
creased expenditure rendered necessary by 
the great advances made by aviation, A new 
type of army formation, whose distinguish- 
ing feature is its great mobility, has also 
heen developed, and a limited but ade- 
quate naval program has been decided 
upon. 

The Colonial Ministry has also been far 
from idle. A start has been made to re- 
conquer the Tripoli hinterland, which th 
Italians were obliged to abandon durin 
the war, and to re-establish the completely 
shattered prestige of Italy. In the exten- 
sive military operations involved, the new 
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Fascista Voluntary Militia has been 
largely employed with excellent results. 
Both in Tripoli and the other colonies, a 
new impulse has been given to coloniza- 
tion, special facilities being granted to ag- 
ricultural enterprises, all of which are re- 
ported as doing well and as having found 
the ground far more fertile than was gen- 
erally supposed. The Duke of the Abruzzi 
lias assisted this new effort at colonization 
by setting up a model farm, covering sev- 
eral thousands of acres, in Benadir, per- 
sonally superintending the work of dam- 
ming a large river and constructing an 
extensive system of irrigation. 

Radical reforms have been carried out 
in the Department of Justice. Of the five 
previously existing Courts of Cassation 
[appeal courts] four have been abolished, 
the remaining one being converted into a 
Supreme Court, something like that of the 
United States. Many tribunals and appel- 
late courts have been abolished and their 
staffs dismissed. Of the lowest courts, the 
Praetures, about 500 have been suppressed. 
The necessity for these measures had been 
felt for years, but no Government had ever 
had the courage to put them into effect, 
owing to the storms of protest which any 
such attempt invariably called forth from 
the towns which thus saw one of their 
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sources of revenue abolished. One Premier, 
indeed, after the war tried to suppress 
about a dozen Praetures, but the protests 
assumed such a threatening character thai 
he was obliged to re-establish them. 


EDUCATIONAL REFORM 


The most sweeping reforms of all have. 
perhaps, been made by the Ministry of 
Public Instruction. The number of schools 
has been reduced by suppressing those 
which became superfluous in towns which 
have lost population in recent years. The 
curriculum has been revised in such a way 
that each school, in addition to preparing 
the student for the next grade school, also 
supplies him with a complete education, 
should he decide to interrupt his studies 
at any given moment. Formerly his edu- 
cation was not complete till he had fin- 
ished his course at a university. Religious 
education has also been made compulsory ; 
not only has the crucifix been ordered to 
be displayed in all schools, but religious 
education must also be imparted by teach- 
ers who have the approval of the ecclesi- 
astical authorities. 


Any student who, for 
conscientious reasons, wishes to be ex- 


empted from attending the religious 
courses need only apply to the school au- 
thorities, but the religious course must 


The beginnings of Fascism in Italy: A band of Fascisti marching along one of the roads leading 
to Rome to take part in the great demonstration which resulted in the establishment of Mussolini 
as dictator 
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MUSSOLINI AS WAR VOLUNTEER 


The Italian dictator as he appeared when 
he joined the army on Italy’s entry into 
the war 


exist for him to attend if he so wishes. 
Contrary to previous practice, State di- 
plomas are now granted to all students 
who are capable of passing the State ex- 
amination, irrespective of whether they 
have attended the State schools or not.. The 
justice of this measure is obvious, for 
though the State must see that diplomas are 
viven only to students who have reached 
a certain degree of culture, it is no concern 
of the State how that culture has been 
acquired. The reform which has given 
rise, however, to the greatest controversy 
las been the limitation of the number of 
students who can receive free education at 
the expense of the State. Not only has 
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the number of schools been limited, but 
also the number of students who may at 
tend each school, a miximum of thirty- 
five for each class having been fixed. If 
there are more applicants than vacancies, 
the best students are selected through com- 
petitive examinations, the remainder being 
left free to attend private schools. The 
principle underlying this reform has been 
this: Formerly, when any one could obtain 
a free education, thousands of young men 
who would have made excellent carpenters, 
plumbers or manual workers of any kind, 
obtained degrees in law, medicine or en- 
gineering and then wasted their whole 
lives, because, having a university degree, 
they considered it below their dignity to 
return to manual labor, while they were, 
at the same time, unable to obtain employ- 
ment in their professions, owing to the 
steady stream of graduates being turned 
out of the universities each year. The 
State, therefore, has decided that only 
those students shall obtain free education 
who, through competitive examinations, : 


show that they are worth educating, leav- 
ing the rest to pay the fees demanded by 


private schools. This reform, of course, 
does not apply to elementary schools; in- 
deed, the law making it obligatory for 
every child to attend elementary school is 
being applied more strictly than ever be- 
fore. 

The Ministry of Public Works has clas- 
sified all requests for funds under the 
three heads of “urgent,” “necessary” and 
“advisable.” Money for all the “urgent” 
work. has been found at once, as well as 
for part of the “necessary” work, while 
the “advisable” work will have to wait till 
the improved financial situation will ren- 
der possible the granting of larger sums of 
money. Altogether fands have ‘been grant- 
ed amounting to 440,000,000 lire in North- 
ern Italy, 315,000,000 lire in Central Italy 
and 472,000,000 lire in Southern Italy and 
the islands, and proposals for another 800,- 
000,000 lire worth of works are being ex- 
amined and discussed at the present time. 
Of these sums, 53,000,000 lire represent 
the State participation in public utilities 
being constructed mainly with local money, 
and 149,000,000 lire represent the sum 
spent on railroad construction during the 


last year. The Ministry of Public Works 
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has also granted 134 water power conces- 
sions for the development of a total of 
667,000 horsepower and twenty-five con- 
cessions for irrigation to reclaim an ag- 
gregate of over 90,000 acres of agricul- 
tural land, in addition to numerous con- 
cessions for street car and motor bus ser- 
vices. 


Less Lasor UNREST 


Through the effective intervention of the 
Ministry of Labor in all labor disputes 
only about 250,000 working days were lost 
through strikes during the last year, while 
during the previous year almost 7,500,000 
working days were lost through this same 
cause, without counting political strikes, 
which almost doubled the figure. All 
strikes were settled during the last year in 
an: average of just over four and a half 
days. The Ministry of Labor has also 


passed two important legislative measures 
—the Eight-Hour-Day law and the Collec- 
tive Labor Agreements law. The first of 
these measures was not, curiously enough, 
passed by any of Italy’s former socialistic 
Governments, and is pointed to by the Fas- 


cisti as a good answer to all those who ac- 
cuse the present Cabinet of being a tool of 
the capitalists against the workers. The Col- 
lective Labor Agreements law provides that 
whenever a regularly constituted committee 
representing a majority of a certain clases 
of employers in a ¢ertain district enters 
into a labor contract with the representa- 
tives of the men in the same district the 
contract shall be binding, even on those 
employers who have not subscribed to it. 
This may at first sound rather hard on the 
employers, but it was introduced to do 
away with a real source of justified com- 
plaint among the workers, and especially 
the agricultural workers. Take, for exam- 
ple, the labor contracts between landown- 
ers and peasants in an agricultural district 
like the Ferrarese. The landowners band 
together in an agrarian society, through 
which they make an agreement with the 
peasants. A certain number of the land- 
owners are in the habit of keeping out of 
the agrarian society in order to be able 
to exploit their peasants by forcing special 
contracts upon them. The law is intended 
to render this practice impossible in the 
future, and is regarded as another ‘proof of 
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the willingness and capacity of the Fas- 
cista Government to protect the just inter- 
ests of the workers. 

Among the miscellaneous reforms, the 
handing over of State-owned public utili- 
ties to’ private enterprise ought to be men- 
tioned first. Several State monopolies have 
already been got rid of, such as the matcl: 
industry, some telephone services and con- 
cessions for building railroads, but no re- 
cent move has been made to free the State 
of the burden of the railroads. The reason 
for this is not that the idea has been aban- 
doned, but that the Government has found 
that the railroads are in such a disorgan- 
ized state that no private company would 
make an adequate bid for them. The Gov- 
ernment has, therefore, decided to put these 
public utilities into proper shape first and 
to keep them off the market until the State 
is in a position ‘to drive a good bargain 
with the private companies. As for admin- 
istrative reform, five Ministries have been 
consolidated into one; the principle of pro- 
motion by merit has been established in 
place of the old seniority rule; salaries 
and conditions of employment have been 
revised; thousands of employes have been 
dismissed and thousands more will be dis- 
missed in the future. The dismissed em- 
ployes are given adequate financial com- 
pensation, and are released gradually, so 
that reviving industry may absorb them 
without any increase of unemployment. 
The old principle of considering emigra- 
tion as a convenient safety valve for get- 
ting rid of all the most undesirable char- 
acters has been discarded, and the Fas- 
cista Government is making earnest efforts 
so to perfect selective emigration as to send 
abroad only good peasants, good engineers. 
good workers of all kinds, who shall be a 
credit to the country of their birth, 

Finally it may be stated witheut the 
slightest fear of contradiction that never 
before have the relations between the Ital- 
ian State and the Vatican been so cordial. 
The present Government has been keenly 
alive to the great spiritual and moral force 
represented by the Catholic religion, and 
has always shown the greatest deference to- 
ward the Catholic Church and its venerable 
head, who sits on the throne of St. Peter. 


These, briefly sketched, have been a few 
of the most important of the activities of 
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POPE PIUS XI. 
A recent photograph of the Supreme 
Pontiff. In the article in these pages 
describing the changes that have taken 
place in Italy under Fascist rule, Mr. 
Cortesi points out that ‘‘never have the 
relations between the Italian State and 
the Vatican been so good. The present 
Government has been keenly alive to the 
great spiritual and moral force represented 
by the Catholic religion, and has always 
shown the greatest deference toward the 
Catholic Church and its venerable head 
who sits on the throne of St. Peter.”’ 


Mussolini’s Cabinet. Whether the majority 
of the reforms introduced bave been wise 
or not it is impossible to say, for the ver- 
dict will depend on each individual's valu- 
ation of them, but it may not be out of 
place here to quote some statistical data to 
show the progress which Italy has made 
during the past year. In agriculture, the 
rea under cultivation in 1923 for the first 
time reached the pre-war level, the produc- 
tion of wheat, which is the chief crop, 
reaching over 54,000,000 quintals, or 
7,000,000 quintals more than the average 
for the last ten years and 10,000,000 quin- 
tals more than the previous year. During 
the first seven months of 1923 a total of 
2,470,000,000 lire was invested in new 
industrial enterprises, as compared with 
1,818,000,000 lire during the correspond- 
ing period of 1922. The average market 
quotation for 131 representative stocks was 
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59.41 during the first seven months of 
1922 and 73.52 for the first seven months 
of 1923. The value of Government securi- 
ties has also increased most distinctly; the 
314%, per cent. loan, which hovered around 
71 throughout the whole of 1922 up to the 
end of October, jumped to 77.58 in No- 
vember and stood at 81.07 at the end of 
May, 1923; the 5 per cent. loan, which had 
been under 80 most of the time before 
November, 1922, jumped to 86.86 in No- 
vember and stood at 88.50 in May, 1923. 
The Fascista Government, realizing that 
inflation is the worst form of indebted- 
ness, has taken: steps to check this evil. 
The paper circulation, which was about 
8,000,000,000,000 lire from January to 
December, 1922, has been cut to 16,288,- 
000,000,000 lire. The State revenue for 
the fiscal year 1922-23, for only two-thirds 
of which the Fascista Government is re- 
sponsible, was 1,800,000,000 lire more than 
estimated in the budget. The figures for 
unemployment are equally satisfactory. In 
January, 1922, there were 542,000 unem- 
ployed in Italy, the number increasing to 
607,000 in February, 19227 Since then 
the number has fallen steadily, till at the 
end of August, 1923, there were only 183,- 
000, and this in spite of dismissals of 
Government employes. Wholesale prices, 
which increased inordinately during March 
and April, 1923, owing to the “general 
European situation, have begun to decline. 
For the first five months of 1923 the ad- 
verse trade balance was 602,700,000 lire, 
as against 1,031,600,000 lire for the cor- 
responding period of 1922. Foreign ex- 
change is the only index of the prosperity 
of the country which has not kept pace with 
the others. The value of the lira has im- 
proved, but not as rapidly as might have 
been expected. 

Everything seems to indicate that Italy 
will soon pass through the gate of financial! 
stability into the promised land of pros- 
perity. It is also interesting to ncte that 
Mussolini apparently does not propose to 
exercise such fully dictatorial powers as he 
has so far, for on Dec. 10, 1923, at his 
suggestion the King signed a decree closing 
the Parliamentary session. This was gen- 
erally interpreted as being a prelude to the 
dissolution of the Chamber and a general 
election. 
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Stambulisky’s working agreement with the Communists—Soviet 
propaganda in Bulgaria—Agrarian dictatorship overthrown—T he 
Communist counter-revolt short lived—Peace and order now 
restored throughout country—T sankoff Coalition’s sweeping victory 
at November election—Despite lack of cohesion new regime successful 


gone in the last decade are not only 

interesting but highly instructive. 
Ten years of constant warfare, beginning 
with the Balkan wars, would have sapped 
the vitality of a large nation, to say noth- 
ing of a small country like Bulgaria. Her 
catastrophic reverses in the Balkan and the 
World Wars were enough to drive any 
State to desperation and civil strife. But, 
contrary to all expectations, Bulgaria, in- 
stead of plunging into revolution and inter- 
nal disorders, resumed the labors of peace 
and settled down to cultivate her plains, 
rendered desolate by prolonged wars. 

It was during those initial days of re- 
construction that the late Agrarian leader, 
Stambulisky, made his appearance; for the 
next three years he was the central figure 
not only in his native land but throughout 
the Balkans. His unique reforms, which 
attracted so much attention and approval 
in many foreign countries, justly gained 
him the reputation of the greatest cham- 
pion of the peasant class throughout Eu- 
rope. In consequence, he became the soul 
of the so-called “Green International,” to 
which Czechoslovakia, Poland, Rumania, 
Yugoslavia and other States gladly sub- 
scribed. For a time, when Stambulisky 
was supreme in his country and the peas- 
ant movement in Southeastern Europe 
was threatening to sweep away all other 
political groups, the Bulgarian peasant 
Government was cited as an example 
worthy of imitation by all agricultural 


as trials through which Bulgaria has 


States in which the numerically superior - 


peasant class was exploited by the bour- 
geois aristocracy and bureaucracy. Be- 
cause he championed the cause of the farm 
worker, he naturally enough was looked 
upon with favor by Lenin and Trotsky. On 


the other hand, Stambulisky himself, 
though very unfriendly toward the Bul- 
garian Communist Party, always declared 
that “the cause of both the Communist la- 
borers and the peasant tillers of the soil 
is one and the same, and the future belongs 
to these two classes, which constitute the 
majority in every State.” A secret sympa- 
thy between the two factions in Bulgaria 
was in constant evidence, though repeated 
clashes marred their relations in the strug- 
gle against the common enemy. 

Shortly after the war, at the close of 
1918, the reaction against the old parties 
was assuming an ugly aspect. It was Stam- 
bulisky’s turn to loom up at the head of 
the Agrarian Party, which, under the cir- 
cumstances, was greeted by all as the sa- 


' vior of the country. The “Narrow Social- 


ists,” as the Bulgarian Communists were 
then called, also gained in prestige. Until 
then they had never been guilty of any 
discreditable action, but were known as an 
orderly faction, albeit of rather extremist 
views on certain questions. They were 
not as yet imbued with the destructive 
theories of the Third International, .after 
the rise of which they commenced to call 
themselves the Communist Party and be- 
came the pliant creatures of Bolshevism. 
Stambulisky’s benevolent attitude and the 
unstinted financial and moral support 
secretly provided by Soviet Russia so 
strengthened the Communists that in the 
national election of February, 1920, they 
secured 51] seats, as against 106 captured 
by the Stambulisky forces, and only 63 won 
by all the other opposition parties. At the 
next general election, in April of this 
year, which was a Stambulisky landslide. 
the Communists made an impressive dem- 
onstration of strength, winning 16 of the 
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32 seats which the Agrarians failed to 
secure. Moreover, it should be kept in 
mind that three months earlier both the 
Agrarians and the Communists had united 
in support of the referendum which ap- 
proved the indictment of the bourgeois 
Ministers. After that the two parties had 
united against the old parties, but in a 
guarded ‘and disguised manner, as Stam- 
bulisky feared that an open coalition with 
the Communists would injure his influence 
and success with the Entente nations, who 
considered him, as Poincaré put it, “the 
ereatest Bulgar friend of the Entente.” 
Stambulisky, it is clear, was insincere with 
the Communists and was cleverly using 
them as his most effective weapon against 
the old parties, who never ceased in their 
stubborn resistance. 

Having convinced themselves of the 
identity of their interests, and having 
pledged their mutual support in the fight 


ALEXANDER TSANKOFF. 
A new portrait of the Premier of Bul- 
garia. Until the overthrow of the Stam- 
culleky Government he was Professor of 
Political Science at Sofia University 
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on the “capitalist” parties, the Agrarians 
and the Communists felt assured that what- 
ever happened either one or the other 
would retain the mastery of the country. 
That is why Stambulisky repeatedly 
taunted the old parties with having out- 
lived their usefulness, and prophesied that 
the future of the country belonged to the 
Left. This state of things, naturally, ren- 
dered both the Agrarians and the Com- 
munists too confident. - They were now 
cocksure that all danger from below was 
over, or, if it existed, was insignificant. 


‘They also underrated the strength and 


preparedness of their antagonists. This 
fact explains why the coup d’état of June 9, 
1923, engineered by a handful of expert 
political and military strategists, found the 
Stambulisky Cabinet asleep and effected 
its overthrow, meeting practically no re- 
sistance on their part. 

The disappointment in consequence of 
the downfall of Stambulisky’s dictatorship 
was felt most acutely in Moscow, where it, 
was believed that the Russian propagan- 
dists in Bulgaria, masquerading under the 
title of “Red Cross Mission,” had succeeded 


in organizing the Communists and effecting 
a strong union of the Agrarian and Com- 


munistic forces. A severe note, therefore, 
was immediately sent to the Executive 
Committee of the Bulgarian section of the 
International, unceremoniously stigmatiz- 
ing it for its utter incapacity and negli- 
gence in being passive on June 9, a day 
disastrous alike to the Agrarian and to 
the Bolshevist cause. One can imagine 
the fury of the Moscow Bolshevists when 
early in August the new Bulgarian Gov- 
ernment peremptorily ordered the so-called 
Russian Red Cross Mission out of the coun- 
try within forty-eight hours. A good many 
Bulgarians were arrested at the same time 
as accomplices of this secret Bolshevist 
propaganda, which was carried on under 
the cloak of a humanitarian agency. Some 
days later the Bulgarian authorities found 
another secret document, a circular issued 
by Moscow for the benefit of the Bulgarian 
peasants and Communists. The following 
paragraph is typical: 

In this hour of severe trial and great provoca- 
tion on the part of the Government of Tsankoff, 
the Comintern [Communist International] sends 


its brotherly greeting to the Bulgarian workers 
and peasants. Let the workers and peasants of 
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Bulgaria tighten up and reinforce their ranks, re- 
organize all their groups in the country, and 
never cease in their efforts until they succeed 
in setting up a Soviet Government. The régime 
of the White Terror will soon be over, and the 
triumph of the peasant and city laborers is soon 
to be achieved. Long live the Bulgarian Com- 
munist Party! Long live the Bulgarian peasants 
and working people! 


In spite of the repeated warnings of the 
Bulgarian Government, the Bulgarian Com- 
munist Party did not desist from its wonted 
methods of inciting the populace to dis- 
loyalty to the Government and of preach- 
ing obedience to orders from Moscow. 
The activity of Soviet propagandists was 
redoubled in the Balkans, particularly 
in Bulgaria. Kolaroff, Sapounoff and 
other Bulgarian Communist leaders were 
repeatedly called to Moscow for instruc- 
tions. Already 300 young Bulgarians had 
managed to reach Russia for the purpose 
of being schooled in the arts of revolution. 
These young men had duly returned home 
and were getting their districts into shape 
for the great day when the flag of the Red 
republic was to be hoisted over Bulgaria. 
Quantities of arms and ammunition, se- 
cretly brought over from Odessa, had been 
smuggled into the country by way of Bour- 
gas and Varna. The public demonstrations 
of the Communists began to occur more 
frequently than before. A_ preliminary 
mobilization of all the Communistic 
brotherhoods in the land under the guise 
of ordinary and peaceful evening recrea- 
tions was fixed for Sept. 15. The general 
uprising was to take place on Sept. 21. 

The Government, however, had not, in 
the meanwhile, been asleep. It had man- 
aged to get wind of the impending revolu- 
tion, which many considered merely a 
chimera. On June 12, however, there was 
no longer room for doubt. The Sofia 
police, led by an able detective and a de- 
tachment of troops, arrested the Commu- 
nist Executive Council at their meeting, in 
which they had been taking decisions of a 
most treasonable nature. The Bulgarian 
population, so ran proclamations seized 
by the police, was “called to arms against 
the usurpatory Government of capitalists, 
. professors and generals. As a result of 
the raid by the Government, the revolution 
planned to take place a week later was or- 
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dered to commence at once throughout 
the country. Communist outbreaks oc- 
curred in many places, and soon, owing 
to the scantiness of local police and 
the absence of Government forces, some 
communes succeeded in proclaiming them- 
selves Soviet republics. It is believed that 
over a hundred such republics were set up 
within a fortnight. Some of them lasted 
but a few hours, the populace being able 
to drive the republicans out without blood- 
shed. A number, however, managed to. 
survive longer, among them being the So- 
viet communes established at Nova-Zagora. 
Chirpan, Chepelary and other places in 
North Bulgaria. At first both the civilians 
and the military authorities were lenient 
toward the rioters. When, however, the 
communes resorted to the bloody tactics of 
the Moscow Soviet, ruthlessly butchering a 
number of innocent people and plundering 
their homes, their opponents adopted more 
forceful measures. For over two weeks, 
until the responsible Government authori- 
ties were able to establish order and secu- 
rity in the affected regions, local civil war 
raged, causing the death of hundreds, not 
to say thousands, mostly inoffensive citi- 
zens, on both sides 


Civi STRIFE 


The most sanguinary struggles occurred 
at the towns of Berkovitsa and Ferdinand 
in North Bulgaria. Here, owing to the 
proximity of the Rumanian and Serbian 
borders, the strongest contingent of the 
Communist forces had established itself. 
The most desperate leaders of the Com- 
munists commanded the disaffected towns 
which covered the entire stretch of terri- 
tory from the Danube to the Serbian fron- 
tier. As soon as the revolution was pro- 
claimed in the town of Ferdinand the men 
and boys between 18 and 50 years of age 
were mobilized and formed into bands led 
by trusted “comrades.” Circulars, distrib- 
uted as the Red Guards advanced, stated 
that the “Capitalist Government” had bee: 
overthrown, Soviet rule established ii 
Sofia and all the bigger cities of the coun- 
try, and that a Russian Bolshevist arm\ 
had landed at Varna and Bourgas to aid 
their Bulgarian brethren. The Cheka o1 
summary court was set up to try recalci- 
trants. It is needless to say that the Bu!- 
gar communes proved good disciples of 
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KING BORIS IIL., 


Who succeeded to the throne of Bulgaria on 
the abdication of his father, Oct. 3, 1918 


their Russian masters, for the terror which 
they introduced within their temporal 
jurisdiction will long be remembered by 
the horror-stricken inhabitants who had 
the misfortune. to feel it. Lawlessness, 
ruthless killing, debauchery and pillage 
reigned supreme. The Red Guards did as 
they pleased. Unwilling local villagers 
pressed into service were placed in the 
front lines, thus exposing them as targets 
for the advancing Government troops. By 
ihe end of September the greatest Com- 
munist strongholds, Berkovitsa and Ferdi- 
nand, were vacated by the Reds, who 
finally crossed the border into Serbia and 
Rumania, where they found shelter from 
the Bulgarian militia. The largest number 
of fleeing rebels found refuge in Serbia, 
which was nearer. According to the Ser- 
bian authorities over 700 Communists ar- 
rived in the district of Nish, where Kola- 
roff, the General Secretary of the Third 
International; George Dimitroff, the Com- 
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mander-in-Chief of the Red Guards, and 
Pastermajieff, his adjutant, were shown a 
hospitality which they did not expect. 
Thus ended the Communist revolution 
in Bulgaria. Though it was a short-lived 
one, the sore it created in the nation is a 
very painful one. It was a great blunder, 
an aimless and foolhardy undertaking 
which cost the State very dearly in need- 
less loss of precious lives, for again it was 
the intellectual class that suffered most, 
both in life and property, not to speak of 
the moral torment which harassed the na- 
tion during those terrible days of upcer- 
tainty and constant fear of foreign inva- 
sion. Once, forty years ago, it was Russian 
ezarism that considered it its duty and 
right to meddle in the internal affairs of 
the then young and inexperienced Princi- 
pality of Bulgaria. Today it is Bolshevist 
Russia that regards Bulgaria as her outpost 
in the Balkans. Czarist Russia, it will be 
remembered, prompted the revolution of 
1885 and the expulsion from Bulgaria of 
Prince Alexander Battenberg. Bolshevist 
Russia was the prime mover of the Sep- 
tember Communist revolution. But on 
neither occasion did Russia succeed in her 
machinations and intrigues. The Bulgarian 
people, a race noted for its sobriety, com- 
mon sense, energy and love of freedom and 
independence, knew how to free and dis- 
entangle itself from those who, mas- 
querading as its liberators, were bent on 
using it as a tool in a policy of aggran- 
dizement and world dominion. The small 
peasant State has been able to defend itself 
and to emerge safe from the Bolshevist 
danger, as it did from the peasant dicta- 
torship four monitis previously. So long 
as Bulgaria occupies a central geograph- 
ical position in the Balkans, and so 
long as one-third of her nationals are 
under the alien yoke of her neighbors, her 
existence as a State will constitute an ob- 
ject for their just fears and apprehensions 
and her territories a goal for encroach- 
ment. Therefore, the Bulgar race has to 
fight for its existence as few other States 
are compelled to fight. Perhaps that is the 
reason why the Bulgarian people have de- 
veloped such an extraordinary power of 
endurance, resistance and cool-headedness. 
Just at present there is a lull and a 
respite in the country. People seem to 
be tired of the politics and_ political 
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wrangling that had been a curse in the 
past. This fact explains the formation of 
a coalition of the six old opposition par- 
ties which constitute the present Govern- 
nent of Professor Tsankoff. It cannot be 
said to be a strong combination; coalition 
Cabinets are seldom a success in Eastern 
Europe, and particularly in the Balkan 
Peninsula. More an administrative body 
than a Cabinet of statesmen, it lacks the 
centralizing unity and cohesiveness inher- 
ent in a strong homogeneous party Minis- 
try. Its heterogeneousness, naturally enough 
is its weakness. Thus far, however, the 
present Cabinet has established the best rec- 
ord for honest, patriotic, pure and effi- 
cient rule the country has ever known. Nev- 
ertheless, it is felt that an actual fusion of 
its constituent political factions has not yet 
been effected, and it is feared that this 
fusion never will be effected. The Cabinet’s 
main strength depends upon three fac- 
tors, namely, the higher and better class 
of Bulgaria’s intellectuals; the Union of 
Reserve Officers, a non-political organi- 
zation which thus far has given a splendid 
example of disinterested service to the 
State; and last, but not least, the Mace- 
donian Party, which represents over half 
a million people who fled into Bulgaria 
from their homes at one time or another. 
All these classes of society constitute the 
best—the ideal manhood of the country. 
They include both city and village folk, 
and therefore are not an isolated or arti- 
ficial section of the nation, as some have 
intimated. Stambulisky*s greatest fault was 
that he turned against all these repre- 
sentative bodies of the people. 

The present régime is, as already sug- 
gested, not a compact one. It lacks a 
strong, unifying individuality. The parties 
of which it is composed have merely been 
joined together, not fused. Professor 
Tsankoff, in a way, reminds one of ex- 
President Wilson. He is an extraordinary 
man, of strong character and unusual 
ability as a scholar and intellectual leader, 
but not a born statesman. The same may 
be said of his colleagues. They are all 
high-minded gentlemen, excellent lawyers 
and equally capable Generals, but they 
lack the dash, the resourcefulness and the 
iron precision of a Stambuloff or a 
Pashitch. And it is another Stambuloff 
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that the country is looking for now. I 
is, nevertheless, an exemplary adminis 
trative body which has already gained th 
confidence of public opinion both at hom 
and abroad. This is attested by the stabili- 
zation of the lev, the cordial relations be- 
tween Bulgaria and her neighbors, and the 
frequent offers of a loan made by British 
French and other banking concerns. Today 
Bulgaria enjoys greater political and 
social freedom than many of her older 
sister States in Europe or America. A for- 
eigner can enter the country and traverse it 
from one end to the other unmolested. 
This single fact is significant. One may 
bring Into Bulgaria any Rumanian, Jugo- 
slav or Greek paper, or talk in these lan- 
guages, whereas no Bulgarian paper or 
book is permitted in Rumania, Jugoslavia 
or Greece, particularly in the last two 
countries named, where all Bulgarian lit- 
erature and the Bulgarian language itself 
ave proscribed. 

The present Bulgarian Cabinet 
formed chiefly to safeguard the nation’s 
traditional liberties which the peasant dic- 
tatorship attempted to stifle. To it goes 
the credit of having saved the country from 
the tyranny of the pseudo-agrarians on 
June 9 and from the Communist danger 
on Sept. 12. On Nov. 18 the general elec- 
tions took place, resulting in a clear-cut 
victory for the Government. Of the 247 
seats in the Sobranje 185 went to the Gov- 
ernment, as against only 62 for its oppo- 
nents, mostly Communists and Agrarians 
Even the rebellious Communists were not 
deprived of the right to vote. The remark- 
able thing about the Tsankoff Cabinet is 
that, though it is styled a bourgeois combi- 
nation, nevertheless it is the Socialists, the 
Social Democrats and the Democrats (the 
conservative wing of the Social Radicals) 
that are playing the leading réle in it. 
Professor Tsankoff himself is a Socialist. 
though in recent years he has kept aloof 
from party politics. The new leaders of the 
older parties represented in the coalition 
are men imbued with the modern spirit 
of social justice and true democr:cy: 
Hence the new régime is unquestionably 
more representative of the people than 
any other in the history of the Bulgarien 
State. 
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“Holy Mother Moscow,” today the capital of Soviet Russia, a great 
city teeming with squalor and misery—Drunkenness tolerated 
though vodka banned—Sufferings of Intellectuals—Music and 
drama as Government propaganda—Petrograd a dying city— 
Government-owned gambling dens of evil omen for Russia’s future 


OTHER MOSCOW, the heart of Old 
M Russia, and today the heart of New 
Russia; Petrograd, the “window 
on Europe,” opened by Peter the Great, 
and in days of dead splendor the centre of 
the brilliant life revolving around the Czars 
of the Romanov dynasty, but now a dying 
city—what two other cities of Europe have 
the interest attached to these outposts of 
the greatest revolution of modern times? 
My recent visit to these two capitals— 
the old and the new—was not my first 
Visit to Russia, nor was I without equip- 
ment for my self-imposed task of learning 
the facts about life as it is in Russia today 
under the Soviet régime. 
I was not able, as I was on previous 


occasions, to visit every part of the vast 
Russian continent, now consolidated in the 
new federated Soviet Republic, but during 
the weeks which I had at my disposal I 
made the most of my opportunities. I 
discussed matters with leading members 
of the Government, including Grigori 
Tchitcherin, the Secretary for Foreign Af- 
fairs; Leonid Krassin, the Foreign Trade 
Commissioner and the Controller General 
of the Government Bank; also with the 
heads of the Government press and with 
that extraordinary agitator and explosive 
personality, Karl Radek, the genius incar- 
nate of Soviet propaganda. I was invited 
with the diplomatic corps to military re- 
views. I attended several religious de- 
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The Moscow, where Czar 


born, 


palace in the Kremlin, 


I visited experimental schools in 
town and country. I frequented public 
houses and gambling dens. On the whole 
I did my very utmost to discharge, con- 
scientiously and not without some personal 
risk, my duties as a dispassionate investi- 
gator. 


bates. 


eighteen years since I first 
visited Moscow. In 1905 I saw the sudden 
collapse of the first revolution. In 1923 
I witnessed the lingering decline of the 
second revolution. In 1905 Moscow was 
only a provincial city. Today it has be- 
come the capital of the Soviet Government 
and the Bolshevist International, and the 
population has grown to 2.500.000. Bis- 


It is now 


marck, who was an excellent judge of 
things Russian, and who very narrowly 


escaped entering the Russian public ser- 
vice, declared Moscow to be the most beau- 
tiful and most original of the world’s 
cities. I am inclined to agree with the 
Iron Chancellor. Moscow still retains its 
striking personality, even in its present 
state of degradation. It is still a city of 
golden churches and gigantic palaces. It 
is still the metropolis of Holy Russia and 
the Mecca of the orthodox faith. It is still 
the meeting place of East and West. It is 
still one-third European and _ two-thirds 
Byzantine and Asiatic. 


THE Moscow or TopAy 


To outward view there has been little 
change. The eagles of the Romanoffs still 
adorn the spires of the churches. One 
still meets the same familiar types in the 
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The photograph shows some of the damage done 
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central parts of the town seemed rather 
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streets. Qne still strikes 
one’s bargain with the 
izvoschik = (cab- 







same 
man), dressed in the 
same ancient garb, and 






by carrying on the com- 
edy of friendly hageiing 
one still manages to 
bring down one’s fare 
from 3 shillings to 9 
pence. [t is a remark- 
able fact that the \Mos- 
cow izvoschik, who gen- 
erally remains a simple- 
minded, conservative 
peasant, has not man- 
aged to enlist the inter- 
est of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, and that the 6,000 Summer 
cabmen and the 12,000 Winter sledgemen 
are not grouped in a trade union and S 
still left to the tender mercies of the law 
of supply and demand and to the inost 
uncontrolled competition. 


There are still as many soldiers as be- 
fore the war, although their long, trailing 
coats and uncanny headgear make them 
look more formidable and more Oriental. 
There are far more officials than before 
the war. And there are even more beg- 
gars in the streets. Poverty is universal 
and dismal. The enormous majority of 
the people are in rags. In Germany the 
tourist has to look for evidence of pov- 
erty, because poverty is ashamed of itsell 
and tries to hide its face. In Moscow, 
misery and squalor obtrude themselves 
everywhere. Obviously the ruin of the 
upper classes has not brought weaith to 
the lower. All classes have been brought 
down to the same dead level of poverty. 
In the overcrowded tramways one scarcely 
ever meets a man in a decent suit ol 
clothes. Returning from the _ theatre 
at midnight one will find the dark streets 
lined with thousands of little children and 
old women selling bootlaces, cigarettes, 
bread and apples. 
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I was always trying to discover any 
point which might tell in favor of the 
present system. One point in favor of the 
Government was that the streets in the 










more tidy than before the World War 
The Government has turned a great mat 
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of the unemployed to cleaning the main 
thoroughfares frequented by foreigners. 
This means no additional burden on the 
authorities, as the cleaning is done at the 
expense of the householders. A second 
point in favor of the Soviet Government 
seemed to be the comparative security of 
life and property. As the Soviet Govern- 
ment is dependent for its continuance on a 
large and efficient police force, one would 
naturally expect the police to discharge 
its primary duty of maintaining law and 
order. As the Government is itself the 
supreme master of life and property, it is 
not disposed to stand any nonsense from 
burglars, 

The Russian evening begins at midnight, 
and I generally returned home in the smal] 
hours of the morning through dark streets 
and through outlying suburbs. I was never 
once molested. It-would be rash, how- 
ever, to infer that the security is greater 
than it was or even as great as it was be- 
fore the war. The foreign legation, in 
which I happened to be staying, had been 
invaded by burglars five times in the pre- 
ceding eighteen months. In the last at- 


tempt one member of the legation was 


wounded and one burglar was killed. The 
international train from Warsaw to Mos- 


Red Square, 
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cow in which I traveled has been twice 
attacked in the last few months by ban- 
dits and all the travelers have been re- 
lieved of their money and their belongings. 

Though there is comparative security in 
the streets of Moscow, the methods of ad- 
ministering justice do not quite tally with 
ours. I did not visit the law courts, but I 
got some striking glimpses of the adminis- 
tration of justice merely by reading the 
Soviet papers. While I was in Moscow a 
sensational case was being tried. Twenty 
employes of the most popular and most 
luxurious baths of the capital were accused 


.of having introduced prostitutes into the 


establishment. As the baths are being used 
by tens of thousands of citizens, the scandal 
could not be hushed up. Most of the ac- 
cused were condemned to terms of im- 
prisonment running from three to five 
years. In consideration of the fact that the 
accused were of unimpeachable Communist 
principles, however, and of the further 
facts that they were of proletarian origin 
and that this was their first offense, the 
condemned men were given the benefit of 
the First Offenders act and were imme- 
diately released. 

There was one other aspect of Russian 
life in respect to which I had hoped to be 


Moscow 
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able to record a point in favor of the 
Soviet authorities. I refer to the drink 
problem. It is true that the prohibition of 
vodka had originally been enacted by the 
Czarist Government, but the Soviet author- 
ities are at least entitled to the credit that 
they maintained the prohibition. So far as 
the sale of vodka is concerned, Russia is 
still today a “dry country.” It is true that 
there are very few drunkards visible in the 
streets. I was struck, however, by the 
enormous numbers of public houses. I am 
told that there are more than two thousand 
of them in Moscow. In some streets every 
other house was a “pivnaia” or beer house 
Foreign tourists are reluctant to cross the 
threshold of those places, for the surround- 
ings are repellent and the atmosphere 
nauseous. I tried to overcome my repug- 
nance, and I was a frequent visitor in the 

“‘pivnaias,” as nowhere else could one have 
a better opportunity of observing the Rus- 
sian proletariat. I never saw so much 
drunkenness in my life. The drunkards are 
wise enough, however, to stay in the beer 
house until they have worked off the effects 
of drink and until they can face the police- 
men with impunity. That is the reason why 
one sees so little drunkenness in the streets. 
When one considers that hundreds of thou- 
sands of workmen are visiting those places 
every day, that beer is more expensive in 
Moscow than in London, one glass of 
strong beer costing from eightpence to 
ninepence in British money, one begins to 
understand why so many thousands of chil- 
dren and women line the streets of Moscow 
at midnight. 

I have emphasized the dismal squalor of 
the proletariat. Even worse is the position 
of the middle class. I do not know whether 
the new Communist bourgeoisie, the one 
and a half million employes who consti- 
tute the Bolshevist bureaucracy, are better 
off than they were before. But the old 
middle class is infinitely worse off, and it 
certainly has no superfluous shillings to 
waste on drink. I visited a great many 
university colleagues and members of the 
old aristocracy. I invariably saw them at 
night, in order that my visits might not 
compromise them with the authorities. 
Most of them lived in destitution in one or 
two rooms. The average university pro- 
fessor earns about $15 per month. He ekes 
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out his income by selling his househoid 
goods and by doing odd jobs for the Goy- 
ernment. Such is the suspicion attached to 
the old university professor that it is very 
difficult for him to get his children ad- 
mitted as students into the very universily 
where he is himself teaching. Most of thie 
places are reserved for boys and girls of 
approved atheist and Bolshevist principies. 
In Moscow University 80 per cent. of the 
medical students are Communist Jews. 


The majority of the middle class and of 
the aristocracy are thus reduced to beggary 
or menial service. On the day of my ar- 
rival in Moscow, while motoring through 
the centre of the town, I had noticed 3 in the 
dense crowd an old military gentleman of 
striking appearance. He seemed a typical 
Colonel or General of the old régime. The 
next day I found him begging in one of the 
main streets. Again and again I met ladies 
serving as waitresses in public houses or 
proletarian restaurants. I found one beau- 
tiful young woman with a pathetic expres- 
sion struggling with a drunkard: ‘“Cvest a 
devenir folle ici!” (It is enough to drive 
one insane here) she remarked to me. On 
another occasion I congratulated a very 
distinguished looking waitress on her per- 
fect French accent. “I have no merit in 
speaking French well,” she replied, “as I 
spoke no other language in the nursery. 

I found out that this distincuished looking 
waitress was a Countess Bobrinski. one of 
the great names in the Russian aristocracy. 


THEATRES AS PROPAGANDA 


“Panem et Circenses” (Bread and 
Games) was the watchword of the Roman 
Caesars on the eve of the fall of the 
Roman Empire. Less fortunate than Ti- 
berius or Nero, the Bolshevist rulers cannot 
provide sufficient bread for the workers. 
But they at least can still supply the “Cir- 
censes” which were provided by the old 
Czarist régime. As so often happens, to 
the people of Moscow the luxuries have 
become more necessary than the necessaries 
of life. Musical and dramatic performances 
go on in the old way. At the Grand Opera 
I saw Wagner in an entirely new selling. 
The Reston Ballet can be seen in Moscow 
twice a week in all its glory. The Ariistic 
Theatre, with its many understudies. con- 
tinues its daring experiments. The Dra- 
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matic Theatre was simultaneously playing 
Shakespeare, Bernard Shaw and Oscar 
Wilde. An orchestra stall costs from 10 
to 15 shillings. But if the foreigner has 
to pay a high price for his seat, the bulk 
of the audience pays little or nothing. A 
large number of free seats are reserved 
for Bolshevist officials, 

When one thought of the subjects of 
most of the operas, ballets and dramas, 
one could not help being struck by the 
curious paradox that the Bolshevist audi- 
ences were transported every night from 
their Bolshevist surroundings into an aris- 
tocratic world of heroic kings and gallant 
knights of romance and chivalry. One 
night the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Mr. 
Tchitcherin, invited me into his box to 
witness a remarkable performance of 
“Lohengrin.” I observed to him that 
most of the plays performed in the Bolshe- 
vist theatres seemed to me to be unwit- 
tingly carrying on an anti-Bolshevist prop- 
aganda. Mr. Tchitcherin courteously re- 
marked that, after all, one could not con- 
demn a musical masterpiece merely on the 
plea that the author had not anticipated 
Bolshevism. I quite agreed with the dis- 
tinguished statesman, but the paradox re- 
mains that the whole atmosphere of most 
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Petrograd 





of the dramatic performances was out of 
harmony with the Communist system. 

The fact is that the Bolshevist rulers 
have long realized the need of using the 
theatre for their own purposes, but hitherto 
all their propaganda efforts have proved 
a failure. I went to see one of the special 
Bolshevist theatres, the Theatre of the Rev- 
olution, where a Cubist drama, “Sparta- 
cus,’ was being enacted. From a Com- 
munist point of view the performance was 
most disappointing and defeated its own 
purpose. Spartacus, the leader of the 
slave war, perishes in his attempt. The 
Roman slaves sink deeper in slavery. The 
Bolshevist leaders, however, are not dis- 
couraged. A strong committee has been 
recently considering the means of utilizing 
the cinema to confirm the citizens in the 
true faith. I am afraid that the cinema 
will not prove a more serviceable instru- 
ment than the theatre. Even if the public 
could be brought to attend Bolshevist films 
the production of such films would cost a 
great deal of money, and the Government 
exchequer is empty. In the meantime the 
cinemas of Moscow are producing only 
cheap and sensational American films. 

On arriving in Moscow I was privileged 
to enjoy the hospitality of one of the lega- 
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lions, occupying the apartments of the For- 
eign Minister during his absence. On his 
return I moved to a big Soviet hostelry 
with two hundred rooms. Most of the old 
hotels have been commandeered as Gov- 
ernment offices. The few remaining hotels 
have been nationalized. Here, again, as in 
the case of the theatre, the charges are 
calculated on the principle that the for- 
eigner has to pay for the Soviet officials 
who pay nothing. The price of my room 
was about $5 per day. I cannot say that 
the comforts of this Communist palace 
were commensurate with the high prices. I 
had to wait twenty-four hours before I got 
a washstand in my room. For ten days I 
was restricted to the use of one towei and 
J had to clean my own boots. There was 
no restaurant. The strange thing was that 
the numerous Soviet waiters who were 


above giving menial services were not 
above demanding tips. It is true that in 
the Bolshevist paradise “workers” are often 
paid without doing any work. 


OFFICIAL ATHEISM 


Before the war the visitor to 
Moscow would pay his first visit 
to the Kremlin, which still re- 
mains the most wonderful sight 
in Holy Russia. It is an epitome 
of four hundred years of Russian 
history. It is a city within a 
city, a citadel and an arsenal, a 
jumble of palaces and public 
buildings, of shrines and monas- 
teries. As the Kremlin is today 
the seat of the Government, it is 
jealously guarded by the Soviet 
soldiery and is not: open to the 
general public. I was, however, 
permitted to visit the place with 
some members of the British mis- 
sion under the guidance of two 
Jewish officials. It is worth not- 
ing that we were not allowed to 
see one single church, although 
the old churches are the one 
thing worth seeing in the Krem- 
lin. It was a curious confirma- 
tion of the fact that when one 
travels in Russia on a personally 
conducted tour one is only al- 
lowed to see what the Soviet au- 
thorities want him to see. In the 
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Republic of anti-Christ, where even schoo! 
boys have to make a public profession o! 
atheism, Christian churches are taboo. 

Outside the Kremlin there is a famous 
sanctuary, the Shrine of the Iberian Vir- 
gin, which no Orthodox Russian would 
pass by even today without crossing him- 
self. In front of the shrine the Soviet 
authorities have printed in huge letters the 
following inscription: “Religion is the 
opium which poisons the minds of the 
people.” In a recent book Leon Trotsky 
recommends the cinema as the most effi 
cient antidote to the Christian poison. 

I ought not to close these impressions of 
Moscow without referring to the All-Rus- 
sian Exhibition held in the Summer of 
1923. It must be conceded that the com- 
pletion of the vast exhibition buildings 
within a few months was a triumph of 
rapid and efficient organization. It was a 
national exhibition devoted to agriculture 
and very few foreign firms participated. 


; memorial to Czar 
[., the liberator of the serfs. The building 38 
a fine example of Russian architecture 
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But as Russia is above all an agricultural 
country the exhibition gave one a very 
good illustration of the life and resources 
of the nation. The construction of the 
buildings was characteristic of the methods 
of the present Government. I was told that 
all the timber and all the raw material 
employed had been commandeered. I was 
also told that the contractors had not been 
paid and that those who had been clamor- 
ing too loudly for immediate payment had 
been imprisoned. The truth remains that 
the exhibition was a miracle of propa- 
ganda. It was as striking as any Potemkin 
village under the old régime. In order to 
attract foreigners the stringent passport 
regulations had been relaxed. On my dip- 
lomatic passport it stands recorded that I 
was admitted into Russia as a guest of the 
exhibition. It is true that very few for- 
cigners actually did visit the exhibition. It 
nevertheless achieved one main purpose. 
I'rom every part of Russia cities and vil- 
lages had been compelled to send, at their 
own expense, hundreds of thousands of 
children and peasants. To these hundreds 
of thousands the exhibition was held up as 
a tangible proof of the prosperity which 
had been achieved under the new régime 
and of the enlightened policy of the Soviet 
rulers. 


PETROGRAD A Dyinc CITY 


There may be some who will think that 
I have drawn too gloomy a picture of 


Moscow. Compared to Petrograd, how- 
ever, Moscow might almost be character- 
ized as a land of promise. Only in Petro- 
grad, the former capital of imperial Rus- 
sia, can one observe. to the full the 
catastrophic effects of the Bolshevist up- 
lieaval. In a few hours one seems to be 
transported into another social world. 
Petrograd is today the capital of the so- 
called Northern Commune. The autocracy 
of the last of the Romanoffs has been re- 
placed by the siern dictatorship of Com- 
rade Zinoviev-Apfelbaum. one of the ablest 
and most influential of the Jewish leaders 
of Bolshevism. Petrograd, which was once 
the stronghold of tyranny, became in 1917 
the cradle of Russian liberty. There, in the 
fateful Ides of March, the revolt of two 
disloyal regiments settled the fate of Czar- 
ism. Sentimental reasons and a sense of 
historical gratitude might have induced the 
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Government to retain Petrograd as the 
capital of Soviet Russia, but a Bolshevist ° 
Government, whatever else may be urged 
against it, cannot be accused of being 
swayed by sentimental considerations. 
Urgent political as well as strategic rea- 
sons demanded the removal of the capital 
to Moscow. In the first place, it was neces- 
sary to keep a firm hold over the southern 
city. Moscow in the past, as the home of 
the Slavophiles, had often shown national 
and reactionary proclivities. In the second 
place, Petrograd occupied too exposed a 
situation, while the central position of 
Moscow makes the older city invulnerable. 
Its strength for offensive purposes was 
proved by the Napoleonic campaign. That 
it is equally strong for defensive purposes 
was proved by the recent war against the 
Ukrainians and the Poles. 

The removal of the capital te Moscow 
meant a sentence of death against Petro- 
grad, which is an entirely artificial city. 
Without any geographical or economic ad- 
vantages, built on a marshy swamp, pe- 
riodically devastated by floods, the former 
capital owed its existence to the fiat of 
Peter the Great. It could survive only as a 
city of luxury and pleasure, as a centre of 
the court and of society, of the bureauc- 
racy and of the army. Other European 


-gities like Trieste, Riga and Vienna, saw 


the currents of commercial life diverted 
from them after the World War, but their 
prosperous days are sure to return. On the 
contrary, Petrograd, having lost its politi- 
cal importance as the capital of an empire, 
can never recover. It can neither be re- 
vived nor transformed, it can never adapt 
itself to the new conditions. In the near 
future tourists will visit the ruins of Petro- 
grad as our forefathers would contemplate 
the ruins of medieval Rome. After six 
years of Soviet rule Petrograd is already 
a dying city. 

The death of Petrograd is the death of 
one of the world’s most wonderful cities. 
For Petrograd was built on an even more 
colossal scale than Moscow. Even more 
than Moscow, it is a city of palaces and 
granite embankments. of spacious parks 
and treasures of art. Its cyclopean monu- 
ments were the expression of a despotic 
will which controlled the labor of count- 
less slaves. Think of the Winter Palace, 
the largest royal residence in the world. 
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Burned down in 1837, within twelve 
months it was rebuilt at a cost of a hun- 
dred millions of money and thousands of 
human lives. In Czarist Russia, even as in 
Soviet Russia, human lives were always 
held cheap. 


Op CapiITaL A WILDERNESS 


Whereas the population of Moscow has 
vastly increased, the population of Petro- 
grad is little over a third of what it was 
before the war. Except for the main ave- 
nues, the streets are deserted, the grass is 
growing between the cobblestones, tram- 
ways are running half empty, most of the 
shops and restaurants are closed. The har- 
bor is lying still. A drive through the 
town is a melancholy experience. The 
stately mansions of the aristocracy are 
tumbling down, either because, being built 
on pillars like the houses of Venice or 
Amsterdam, the foundations are collapsing, 
or because the basement has been flooded, 
or because the roofs have been torn down 
and the woodwork of the window frames 
removed for fuel. The parks are turned 
into wildernesses. The dachi (villas) which 


were once the scenes of a gay life are but 


heaps of ruins. The factories in the sub- 
urbs of the town have shared the fate of 
the palaces in the centre. The hives of the 
proletarian workers have fared no better 
than the abodes of aristocratic luxury. 


Even more dismal than Petrograd by day 
is Petrograd by night. The greater part of 
the city is plunged in obscurity. To visit a 
friend living in the outskirts is quite an 
adventure. You have to feel your way 
through the darkness, and, as the pavement 
is no longer repaired, in rainy weather you 
have to wade through pools of water. If 
you happen to lose your way, there is no- 
body in the desolate thoroughfares to put 
you right. 

Before the war Petrograd had an evil 
reputation for its insanitary conditions. 
One might have expected that in its present 
state of decay and neglect its mortality 
would have enormously increased. It is 
true that immediately after the revolution 
the death rate was appalling. Hundreds of 
thousands were carried away by disease as 
well as by hunger. But curiously enough 
today, as a foreign diplomat informed me, 
Petrograd enjoys almost complete immu- 
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nity from epidemic diseases. The reason 
may be that all the weak have been killed’ 
and that oniy the very strong have been 
able to survive, or it may be that the whole 
population has been inoculated. 


SUBSIDIZED PLEASURES RAMPANT 


Even as in Moscow, the pleasure haunts 
and the theatres are kept going. Petrograd 
was ever proud of its reputation as a centre 
of all the arts, and it still keeps up a keen 
rivalry with the Soviet capital. It is a 
much debated question which of the two 
Grand Operas is the better one. Moscow 
can afford to pay more brilliant stars, but 
Petrograd has a more distinguished “corps 
de ballet”! I shall not venture to decide 
between those competing claims, but cer- 
tainly Petrograd may boast that it is more 
loyal to the Communist ideal of providing 
free entertainments for the proletariat. 

Twice a week, in two of the main the- 
atres, the general public is not admitted to 
performances which are strictly reserved 
for the Communist workers. During the 
week which I spent in Petrograd the Bol- 
shevist theatres on those occasions were 
playing “Caesar and Cleopatra” of Ber- 
nard Shaw, “The Ideal Husband” of Oscar 
Wilde and the “Bourgeois Gentilhomme™ 
of Moliére. I wondered why the Bolshe- 
viki should have wanted to revive the most 
obsolete of Moliére’s farces. The apparent 
reason is that the “Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme” is a caricature of the infamous 
“bourgeois.” But, although designed as 
anti-bourgeois propaganda, the famous 
French farce could not be described as a 
“draw”; though the performance was free. 
the house was only half filled. An even 
more remarkable fact was that in this so- 
called proletarian audience I could not 
detect a single bona fide worker. As far 
as one could judge, the public was com- 
posed exclusively of Bolshevist officials. 
It would thus seem as if in Russia the 
Bolshevist régime, like the Socialist Party 
in Germany, is rapidly evolving a new 
bourgeoisie. The dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat means in fact a dictatorship of a 
bureaucratic officialdom over the prole- 
tariat. 

When one talks with patriotic St. Peters- 
burgers, one discovers that a certain civic 
pride has survived in the dying city. Even 
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in its present degradation Petrograd would 
still like to be considered the centre of 
Russian culture. This may be due to the 
fact that the former capital has retained its 
scientific academies, its learned societies, 
its special schools. It may also be due to 
the fact that housing conditions are easier 
and that life is rather cheaper than in 
Moscow. But that cheaper and easier life, 
nevertheless, is a life of starvation and in- 
security. Among the thousands of iniel- 
lectuals that represent “the liberal profes- 
sions” there are very few who can be sure 
of what the morrow may bring. Every 
professor is liable to expulsion, and expul- 
sions actually take place every week. 


SUFFERINGS OF INTELLECTUALS 


When I think of the appalling condi- 
tions under which the Petrograd intellec- 
tuals are carrying on their work I am 
ashamed that our universities should have 
done so litile to come to the rescue. It 
is right that we should relieve the starving 
millions of the Volga peasantry, but the 
hungry intellectuals of Petrograd are per- 
haps equally deserving of our sympathy. 
Gallant and far-sighted little Czechoslo- 


vakia has found the means of providing in 
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Prague for 6,000 students and 300 Russian 
professors—a magnanimous deed of inter- 
national charity and an excellent political 
investment. British universities have done 
their Russian 
brethren in their hour of direst need. 
While in Petrograd I stayed at the Hotel 
de l'Europe. It was once the most spa- 
cious hotel of the Continent and one of 
the most expensive. It still remains the 
only good hotel in Soviet Russia and 
is equally expensive where luxuries are 
concerned. If you have vegetarian and 
frugivorous propensities you will have to 
pay the equivalent of about $1.75 for two 
apples. In the course of my wandering 
life I have been in many queer places, 
but I have never found myself in a queerer 
place than in this international caravan- 
sery. It surpasses the Grand Babylon 
Hotel of Arnold Bennett. In the first 
week of October there were perhaps half 
a dozen tourists in the place. For the 
benefit of those half dozen visitors there 
was a large staff of waiters, an excellent 
orchestra, a band of gypsies and a score 
of artists and ballerinas from the Grand 
Opera. It was difficult to understand on 
what financial basis the hotel was being 
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run. Obviously it could not be a paying 
proposition. One possible explanation 
was that as the Hotel de l'Europe was the 
only reputable hotel in the Northern Com- 
mune it had to be kept up at all costs, if 
only for propaganda purposes. A more 
probable explanation is that the small 
band of foreign visitors was merely a 
respectable camouflage and a pretext, and 
that this large staff of servants and enter- 
tainers was mainly kept up for the benefit 
of the large Casino which was attached to 
the establishment, and which was visited 
every night by some two hundred gam- 
blers. 


GOVERNMENT-OwWNED GAMBLING DENS 


One night, or rather one morning, I 
was reading in the vast vacant restaurant 
and dancing room of the hotel, and be- 
tween two chapters of my book I was ob- 
serving the scene while listening to a won- 
derful musical program. At 2 o’clock in 
the morning I was joined by a foreign 
diplomat. After supper my friend sug- 
gested that before leaving it was my duty 
as an investigator to see what he con- 
sidered to be the most interesting sight 
of Petrograd. At 4 o’clock our cab halted 
before a huge building in the Vladimirska. 
We entered a colossal gambling den, with 
spacious rooms extending in every direc- 
tion. In this proletarian Monte Carlo 
there were from 1,500 to 2,000 gamblers, 
playing every kind. of game—petits cha- 
vaux, baccarat, trente et quarante. It was a 
nauseous atmosphere and a sinister crowd 
of both sexes of every description, rich 
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and poor, officials, working men, profit- 
eers, criminals and sharpers. 

There are a great many similar clubs in 
Petrograd, as there are in every Bolshevist 
city. If I draw the attention of the reader 
to those institutions, it is not with any 
pharisaic intention, but rather because of 
their profound political and moral signifi- 
cance. Three years ago both gambling 
and drinking were denounced and pun- 
ished as “bourgeois vices.” Citizens were 
frequently imprisoned simply for playing 
a game of cards. The Puritanism of the 
Soviet authorities has long given way to a 
laxer morality. Today not only is gam- 
bling not forbidden by the Government, 
but the authorities are responsible for 
the gambling houses and share in their 
profits. 

It is, indeed, a sign of the times. In 
every revolution there are two extreme 
phases. The first phase is the phase of 
enthusiasm and fanaticism. The last phase 
is the phase of corruption. It was thus 
in England at the close of the Puritan revo- 
lution and on the eve of the Restoration. 
It was thus in France after the fall of 
Robespierre. In vain does the incorrupti- 
ble and implacable Djerjinski, who is the 
Robespierre, or the Saint Just, of the Rus- 
sian revolution, wage war against the pres- 
ent demoralization. His is a losing battle. 
The revolutionary fever, the fanatic fervor, 
have burned themselves out, and the inevi- 
table reaction has set in. Scandals are of 
everyday occurrence. In the hideous gam- 
bling den of the Vladimirska I seemed to 
read the writing on the wall. 
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A colony in the Southern Pacific never annexed by Congress administered 
by the Navy Department under executive order—Successful government of 
colored people evidenced by high health standard and general contentment 


NE of the most rasping problems of 
Q our modern civilization arises where 
the white man rules the colored. 
Reflecting upon the always staggering fact 
that quite two-thirds of humanity are col- 
ored, the problem permits, in the long run, 
of only one general solution. The white 
man’s control, where it is necessary, must 
be such that the colored people will accept 
it peacefully and gratefully. Where des- 
potism is necessary it must be benevolent 
to a degree that leaves neither sting nor 
doubt. In American Samoa, far distant 
in the South Seas, the onerous demands of 
this sort of despotism have been met and 
surmounted quite to the point of perfec- 
tion. Indeed, we might expect to see pic- 


tures—but we never do—of what the 
United States Navy is doing in that distant 
region carefully displayed in the rural 
Post Offices. 

We have no separate colonial depart- 
ment at Washington. The army and the 
navy have divided the many responsibili- 
ties growing out of the continual evolution 
of our overseas dependencies. To the Navy ° 
has fallen the administration of American 
Samoa, and so well is the task being ac- 
complished that this small group may well 
be called “The Happy Isles.”” Here are to 
be found 8,000 sturdy aborigines, bronzed 
by. the tropic sun and fed by the super- 

abundant bounty of their soil. The posses- 
sion of that soil is guaranteed to them for- 
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ever by the Government 
of the United States. The 
white man’s poisons, his 
opium, alcohol, patent 
‘medicines and commer- 
cialized drugs are rig- 
idly prohibited. All 
medical service is sup- 
plied free. The export 
produce of the islands, a 
thousand or more tons 
of copra per annum, is 
sold to the best advan- 
tage by Government mo- 
nopoly. If anything 
more can be done for 
these people, one won- 
ders what it might be. 

The Samoan Islands 
are historically the most 
interesting archipetago 
in the Southern Pacific. Lovers of litera- 
ture remember it as the abode during his 
last years and as the final resting place of 
Robert Louis Stevenson. The attempted reg- 
ulation of the islands by the joint action of 
Britain, Germany and America was always 
a failure. Somehow the British and Ameri- 
can civil representatives and naval officers 
always seemed to unite against the Ger- 
mans. Indeed, an examination of this 
period of Samoan history indicates that 
nowhere else in the Pacific did German 
imperialism make itself more cordially 
disliked by all who came in contact with 
it. In 1899, the native “King” having 
died, the Consuls representing the three 
powers decided upon a successor. After 
the American Admiral, Kuntz, had issued 
the proclamation of succession, the Ger- 
mans dissented and supported a rival 
claimant. This action led to a rebellion 
by their protegé. In April of that year 
a joint British and American naval force 
was ambushed by hostile natives and sev- 
eral officers and men were killed or 
wounded. This period of confusion was 
ended in 1900 by the complete with- 
drawal of Britain and the division of 
the islands between the United States and 
Germany. Our Government kept Tutuila, 
with its magnificent harbor of Pago Pago, 
and several smaller islands eastward. To 
the Germans were ceded all of the islands 
west of Tutuila, these being larger and 
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Samoan house with thatched roof 


more populous than the American group. 
At the beginning of the World War Ger- 
man Samoa was speedily taken possession 
of by an expeditionary force from New 
Zealand, which now governs it under man- 
date from the League of Nations. 


THe First Treaty WitH AMERICA 


The American tradition in the Samoan 
Islands is of long standing. As early as 
1872 a naval officer made a treaty with 
Mauga, the first Chief, or “King,” of 
Samoa, in which the friendship and pro- 
tection of the United States was promised. 
Although President Grant was favorable, 
the Senate refused to ratify the treaty. In 
1878 the natives, probably driven by their 
fears and the manifold dangers which sur- 
rounded them, sent one of their chiefs to 
Washington. He must have been a good 
diplomat, for he concluded the first treaty 
of friendship and commerce with the 
United States ever entered into by Samoa. 
This treaty guaranteed to our Governmeni 
the right to establish a coaling and naval 
station in the islands and to exercise full 
jurisdiction in any such port. 

The political and legal status of the na- 
tives of American Samoa is a very difficult 
matter for the average American to under- 
stand. Let the reader recall the argumenta- 
tive heat which accompanied the discus- 
sion of the question as to whether the Con- 
stitution followed the flag in 1898-99, At 
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that time there seemed to be no room ia 
our American system for crown colonies, 
subject peoples, or “inferior races.” It 
has been the necessity for working out a 
method whereby insular peoples under our 
flag might be governed which has at last 
given a sort of status to the Samoans and 
to the various other island colonies of the 
Pacific. While the Senate, in 1900, ratified 
the treaty with Britain and Germany, 
whereby we took over Tutuila and several 
other islands of the Samoan group, Con- 
gress has never provided for their annexa- 
tion or administration. The President, fol- 
lowing their annexation, signed an execu- 
tive order placing them under. the control 
of the navy. The Secretary of the Navy 
was thereby instructed to “take such steps 
as are necessary to establish the authority 
of the United States and to give the islands 
the necessary protection.’ 


This executive order has been the only 
basis for the American occupation and the 
only authority for their administration. 
The President and the Secretary of the 
Navy have accepted and acted upon the 
following opinion by one of our Attorneys 
General: ‘Neither the Constitution nor 
the laws of the United States have been ex- 
tended to them, and the only administra- 
tive authority existing in them is that de- 
rived mediately or immediately from the 
President as Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army and Navy of the United States.” 
Twenty years of experience have brought 
forth other decisions from various depart- 
ments of the Government. The following 
principles are now boldly stated in “A 
General Report by the Governor”: Ameri- 
can Samoa “is not foreign, but domes- 
tic territory”; “Samoans are not ‘citizens 
of the United States,’ but owe allegiance 
to the flag”; “vessels owned by Samoans 
are not entitied to registry, but are entitled 
to fly the flag.” 

The purpose of our Government in oc- 
cupying Pago Pago was perfectly evident 
to the writer upon conversation with the 
Governor and a reading of the most recent 
Gubernatorial reports. Pago Pago is the 

best harbor in all the wide expanse of the 
Southern Pacific. Our Government desired 
it as a coaling station and for general 
naval and commercial purposes. If we 
could have secured the harbor without as- 
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suming responsibility for a single native 
we should probably have permitted our- 
selves that advantage. But we builded 
better than we knew. 

Tutuila, which is eighteen miles long 
and forty square miles in area, is the larg- 
est of our group. Tau, sixty miles east- 
ward, contains only fourteen square miles. 
Besides these there are several smaller 
islands and islets with a total area of less 
than four square miles. The present popu- 
lation of over 8,000 has grown from less 
than 6,000 during the twenty-three years of 
American administration. 


GOVERNMENT BY NAvaAL OFFICIALS 


The Government is vested in a United 
States naval officer, customarily with the 
rank of captain. His administration is 
conducted by officers under his command. 
The Secretary of Native Affairs takes en- 
tire charge of the civil polity of the is- 
lands. He sees that young lovers are prop- 
erly married; that there are not too many 
cats and dogs in the villages; that the arms 
borne by the natives shall be restricted to 
shotguns for sporting purposes; that no 
native disposes of his land through sale, 
nor enters unto a contract to the value of 
$25 or more without the consent of the 
Governor, and so forth. This administra- 
tive official attends the meetings of the vil- 
lage councils, keeps in direct and intimate 
contact with the chiefs, and undertakes to 
keep the islands free from opium, alco- 
holic liquors, patent medicines and design- 
ing foreigners. 

There is almost no crime among the 
natives. Cannibalism was never practiced 
among the Samoans. The first murder 
ever committed took place immediately 
preceding the writer’s visit. The matter of 
just and proper punishment of the mur- 
derer furnished a knotty problem for the 
administration. There is a chief customs 
officer. a public works officer, a treasurer, 
and a public health officer. According to 
a report by the Governor, “the captain of 
the yard, or executive officer of the naval 
station, is sheriff and is responsible for the 
public safety. * * * The public health 
officer is the senior medical officer, who, 
in addition to his naval duties, has direct 
charge of the Samoan Hospital and outly- 
ing dispensaries, and is responsible for 
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Samoan hula dancers. The musicians are seated with their instruments in front of them 


quarantine regulations and the sanitary 
condition of the islands. The navy chaplain 
is superintendent of education for the is- 
land Government.” While the Governor is 
alone responsible for the enactment and ex- 
ecution of all laws, there is an annual leg- 
islative meeting or “fono.” In this all the 
natives are represented. This general as- 
se ly is advisory only. It receives in- 
formation of all sorts regarding the ad- 
ministration and recommends new laws. 
The undeveloped colored peoples of the 
tropics can be protected from the besetting 
evils of civilization only by a rigid politi- 
cal control maintained by a responsible 
civilized power. Ever since American in- 
dependence was declared it has been a very 
common practice among us to refer to the 
British Empire as a grasping and tyran- 
nous system. Pointing to the map, the 
American protagonist of liberty and equal- 
ity throws up his hands in holy horror at 
the sight of the constant expansion of this 
gigantic system. The subject peoples in 
all quarters of the world are often con- 
ceived of as so many slaves, cruelly ex- 
ploited and cringing in terror. Since the 
Spanish-American War gave us the begin- 
nings of an American empire the same 
sort of acidulous criticism has not been 
withheld from our own colonial policy and 
administration. The history of the various 
groups of the Pacific Islands furnishes per- 
haps the best example of the general con- 


ditions and forces which have invited both 
Great Britain and the United States to as- 
sume colonial responsibilities. During the 
last fifty years, in fact ever since Glad- 
stone first succeeded to Liberal leadership 
in 1867, British Liberals have looked upon 
the continued expansion of their empire 
with much diffidence and doubt. As to 
the United States, the vast majority of our 
people, as well as our Government, have 
desired colonial dependencies about as 
much as they have craved weeds in their 
back yards. No better statement of the 
general motives of British colonial policy 
has come to the writer’s notice than the 
following from the pen of H. S. Nicholas, 
an Australian: 

If any one still believes that the expansion of 
the British Empire has been dictated by avarice 
dressed up in the appearance of a paternal altru- 
ism, he should compare the efforts of successive 
Secretaries of State to avoid responsibility, with 
those of the men on the spot, to show that where 
primitive races have been exposd to contact with 
white men nothing short of annexation is either 
just or humane. The conditions of the peoples of 
the South Seas presented during this first period 
the question which British subjects have had to 
face throughout the expansion of their empire. 
Are they to allow the weak to remain at the mercy 
of the strong, or are they to assume the authority 
which only a government can exercise? Experi- 
ence taught them that there was no middle cours 
between the two extremes of annexation and 
laissez faire and that that nation which shirks re- 
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sponsibility or contents itself with a supervision of 
its own subjects must contemplete the growth of 


abuses as flagrant and as disastrous as those 


which existed a century ago from the unrestricted 
labor of women and children. 


UNPRINCIPLED WHITE TRADERS 


Perhaps in no part of the world did the 
civilized commercial nations of Europe 
and America longer postpone their duties 
and responsibilities to native peoples than 
in the Southern Pacific. Meanwhile many 
of the white traders grossly cheated and 
robbed the natives in commercial inter- 
course. They preyed upon the native’s 
ignorance and weakness by selling him not 
only alcoholic liquors and opium, but 
clothing and furniture which injured his 
health and made him ridiculous. Where 
private property and land was wholly un- 
known they persuaded the simple-minded 
natives to part with the very soil under 
their feet. The abuse of the Polynesian 
women remains one of the most monstrous 
chapters in the history of modern com- 
mercial expansion. 


Two members of the Samoan Constabu- 
ry, a force organized and employed by 
e United States Navy Department for 
police purposes in American Samoa 
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Types of Samoan natives 


Today, twenty-three years after perma- 
nent American occupation, an American 
may look upon the natives of Samoa with 
no small degree of pleasure and pride. 
One sees cleanliness, health, education and 
happiness. These simple people are taught 
to preserve both their healthful native 
dress and their primitive handicrafts. All 
sections and ages of the population par- 
take of these benefits. The one place in 
the world, so far as the writer’s informa- 
tion goes, where the influenza epidemic of 
1918-19 did not fill a grave or afflict a 
single individual was in American Samoa. 
There the representatives of medical sci- 
ence had their way made straight in their 
war upon a preventable disease. By the 
use of relentless quarantine regulations 
and medical inspection the people of these 
islands have been kept entirely free from 
influenza until the present time. We in- 
tend no reflection upon the administration 
of other colonies in the South Pacific in 
observing that in parts of the French Ta- 
hiti fully half the population perished 
from this epidemic, and in the western 
islands of the Samoa, under the control of 
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New Zealand, one-fifth of the population 
was counted among its victims. 


Education in American Samoa has been 
until now under the control of the various 
missionary societies. There has been only 
one comparatively small public school, 
located at Pago Pago. Missions have been 
established by the London Missionary So- 
ciety (Congregational ), the Methodists, the 
Roman Catholics and the Mormons. The 
latest report available indicates that out of 
a population of a little over 8,000, nearly 
7,000 were connected with the London mis- 
sions. The Catholics count something over 
800, and the other two organizations less 
than 500 between them. Ordinarily the 
missionaries themselves are the school 
teachers. In July, 1923, Governor Pollock 
described to the writer the need for public 
schools and his plans to establish a system. 
In this, as in many other policies, Gover- 
nor Pollock and his predecessors have 
awaited the consent and concurrent action 
of the popular assembly. 


Undoubtedly the most gratifying feature 
of our work among these people has to 
do with public health and hygiene. 


The 
islands are happily free from many dis- 
eases such as malaria, yellow fever, and 
leprosy. The people are, however, much 
afflicted by intestinal parasites, among 
which the hookworm is perhaps the most 
virulent. The medical staff connected 
with the naval station of Pago Pago seems 
to have dealt with problems of health and 
hygiene among the natives quite as well as 
though they were all quartered aboard a 
ship. Several dispensaries have been es- 
tablished in different parts of the islands, 
each with a regularly enlisted naval phar- 
macist in charge. All the villages are 
periodically inspected by a sanitary offi- 
cer. Dental treatment of the natives is as 
free as medical service. The Samoan Hos- 
pital, located upon the naval reservation 
at Pago Pago, is equipped to care for all 
the cases which are likely to demand its 
attention. This hospital maintains a train- 
ing school for nurses. One of the native 
graduates of this school was recently sent 
for graduate training to San Francisco. 
On her return she made a-tour of the vil- 
lages to instruct the native women in the 
proper care of their children. The total 
result obtained by the naval medical ser- 
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vice, as shown in the veneral health of the 
people, has been little short of marvelous. 


PROTECTION OF THE NATIVES 


Among the measures taken for the pro- 
tection of the natives is an extremely care- 
ful regulation of the activities of visiting 
outsiders. Though the natives are not per- 
mitted to sell their land, they may, with 
the consent of the Governor, lease it for 
forty years. There being almost no means 
for an outsider to obtain a livelihood. 
every visitor is required to deposit upon 
arrival $100, which is returned to him on 
leaving or after a year’s residence. Immi- 
grants are not invited, simply because there 
are no opportunities either for establishing 
plantations or for conducting new business 
enterprises of any sort. Copra, the only 
article of profitable exvort, was made a 
monopoly of the Government after long 
continuing dissatisfaction with sales made 
to various Pacific trading companies. The 
natives finally appealed to the Governor to 
arrange for the sale of their entire export 
product. The largest amou’ ever shipped 
was in 1912, when it totaled 1,526 long 
tons. Each producer is paid a sum in ad- 
vance when he delivers his product. A re- 
ceipt for copra is legal tender in the is- 
lands, but it may not be discounted. 
When the season’s product is finallv sold 
the surplus is divide? pro rata, among the 
producers. The highest price, $156.80 per 
long tons, was received in 1920. 

Pago Pago leaves a lasting memory im- 
printed upon the mind of the visitor. No- 
where else in the tropics are the towering 
mountains covered by more luxuriant or 
more beautiful vegetation. The little port 
shines clean in the bright sun or lies in 
endless sleep under the torrential tropic 
rains. The gold-brown bodies of the na- 
tive stevedores glisten as though each 
square inch of them had been: oiled and 
polished for the edification of the on- 
looker. These men are tall, well muscled 
and beautiful. The copra is loaded to the 
tuneful music furnished by a native band. 
Decent women and girls flock about to sell 
= native fruits and flowers. No glance 

: perverted by hatred and suspicion. No 
lees bears the mark of the corrupting ‘is- 
eases of the careless invader. Our eight 
thousand Samoans are no longer a “white 
man’s burden.” 
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Obligations under Washington treaties to be strictly fulfilled—In- 
ternational co-operation the aim of the new Japanese Cabinet— 


HE new Japanese Cabinet was organ- 
T ized amid the ruins of Tokio. The 
first meeting of this Government, 
under Count Yamomoto, was held in an 
open courtyard in the capital in early Sep- 
tember, while all about lay the shaken and 
smoking remnants of the city. Yokohama 
was also prostrate and the countryside was 
devastated. Over two million people were 
dead, homeless or refugees. A responsibil- 
ity and a task were laid on the new Cab- 
inet from which it might well have shrunk 
in dismay. There were all the extraor- 
dinary problems of immediate relief and 
internal reconstruction; there were also 
those vital matters of foreign policy and of 
external economic relations which serve to 
bind the world together. 


What, therefore, were to be the external 
policies of Japan? Could her people 
promptly rally from this horrible calamity 
of earthquake, fire, flood and pestilence? 
What effect would the disaster have on her 
international position?- These are some of 
the questions of direct importance to the 
United States, for they bear on the entire 
situation in the Far East. In the days im- 
mediately following the earthquake I sug- 
gested to my Japanese friends at Washing- 
ton that an article should be published 
which for lack of a better title I planned to 
call “Japan Is Herself.” Spiritually that is 
true today, though the material effects of 
the disaster must be spread over patient 
months and years of reconstruction and ef- 
fert. I do not hold any brief for the Jap- 
anese Government, nor am I known as 
“pro-Japanese” in any sense of the word, 
but I am confident that the energy and sta- 
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bility of life in Japan will quickly reassert 
themselves. 

The new Japanese foreign policy had its 
birth under Admiral Baron Kato, whose re- 
cent death so many deplore. Its application 
and development now devolve on Count 
Yamomoto and Baron Ijuin, the new For- 
eign Secretary. Admiral Kato, whose work 
at the Washington conference many will 
1ecall, was slowly won to a reversal of 
many of the methods which had marked the 
foreign policies of Japan in recent years. 
The purposes of those policies remained in 
many respects the same, but instead of in- 
ternational aggression and the use of dip- 
lomatic, military and naval force, Admiral 
Kato had come to understand that in in- 
ternational co-operation and conciliation 
lay the true road to the purposes of Japan. 
Prince Tokugawa said of Admiral Kato 
immediately after his death: “He was a 
rare type who could plan for war, but pre- 
ferred to plan for peace. Only a big man 
could do that.” The Japanese Ambassador 
at Washington, Mr. Hanihara, now states 
that these foreign policies, which have only 
just been adopted, are to continue. To 
quote his statement to me: 

In the turmoil of a capital laid waste by earth- 
quake, fire and sea, the new Japanese Cabinet 
has been so beset by pressing emergency duties 
that it has found time for only general state- 
ments of policy. But. although these are neces- 
sarily somewhat lacking in definition, I am able 
to say confidently—basing my conclusions on 
communications from Count Yamomoto, the 
Prime Minister, and Baron Ijuin, the Foreign 
Secretary—that the Japanese Government plan a 
strict adherence to the foreign policies estab- 
lished by its predecessor, and a development 
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of domestic policies in the direction of intensive 
education and industrialization. Count Yamo- 
moto states that Japan is making her best. en- 
deavors to follow the letter as spirit of the 
Versailles Treaty and the Washington treaties, 
believing they have laid the foundation of world 
peace and will greatly promote human welfare. 

The spirit of co-operation revealed in the 
Washington treaties will be the guiding prin- 
ciple of Japan. Already she has shown her faith 
in this principle by performing more than she 
had officially agreed to in the treaties, and the 
demonstration of sympathy and friendliness which 
followed—in many countries, especially in Amer- 
ica—the disaster in Japan, has revealed to the 
Japanese people the true heart of other peoples 
and makes it even easier for my country to con- 
centrate her efforts on internal development and 
external co-operation. Recent events have shown 
beyond any possibility of doubt that this is the 
overwhelming desire of the whole Japanese 
Nation. 


FOREIGN SECRETARY'S ASSURANCES 


To this statement it is also possible to 
add from an interview which Baron Ijuin 
gave to the press in Tokio on Sept. 23. 
The new Foreign Secretary said: 

It is most satisfactory to me, on assuming the 
post of Foreign Secretary, to announce that no 
change in our tested pledges and policies laid 
down by our predecessors at Washington and 
Paris is advisable or contemplated. I am happy 
to say that our country as a whole overwhelm- 
ingly supports these policies, and it is my pur- 
pose to continue them and strive to make perma- 
nent the clear understanding we reached with 
the great powers, both in our relations directly 
with them individually and in our co-operation 
with them collectively where our interests are 
general. 


Concretely what does this mean? What 
are the specific points included in these 
statements? They cover the terms of the 
Four-Power Treaty between the United 
States, Great Britain, France and Japan, 
which was designed to take the place of 
the Anglo- -Japanese Alliance in providing 
for the peace of the Pacific. In connec- 
tion with this I recall the remark of a re- 
sponsible Japanese who, with warm ap- 
preciation of the efforts which the Ameri- 
can Red Cross were making to raise funds 
for Japanese relief, said to me: “TI hope 
all this really means the peace of the Pa- 
cific. The Japanese people were not at the 
Washington conference. Now, this treat- 
ment of us by you will bring home to the 
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Japanese people the real effect. of the 
ireaty and will help to preserve it.” Fur- 
thermore, the foreign policy of Japan now 
includes the maintenance of the Open Door 
in China as defined and stated in the 
treaties also signed at Washington in 1922, 
The evidence of the fresh policy of con- 
ciliation which Japan is now to apply 
conducting her relations with China is 
seen in the negotiations regarding payment 
ef an indemnity for the bandit kidnapping 
of foreigners last Summer and the preven- 
tion of further disorders. Ii was proposed 
that the direction of the police in China 
should be placed under a foreigner. Great 
Britain was in favor of this; the United 
States took a considerably less drastic po- 
sition; but Japan rejected the proposal as 
“contrary to the spirit of the Washington 
treaties.” There is, of course, a certain 
grim irony in this. Japan, however, pro- 
poses to observe those treaties, and by sa 
doing to win her way to a large influence 
ia Chinese commerce and in the develop- 
ment of Chinese raw materials, which she 
feels are essential to Japanese well-being. 
If such development comes sharply into 
competition with American interests later 
on, it would be well for us to recall that 
Japan by a policy of international co-oper- 
ation and conciliation followed lines that 
the United States had first favored and 
pointed out. 

The policies as to restriction of naval 
cymaments are also involved in Japan's 
adherence to the Washington treaties. How 
far the Japanese Navy may have suffered 
in connection with the earthquake is not 
vet clear; the Navy Department, however, 
is insistently demanding funds “deemed 
essential for the consummation of the 
country s defense program.” That defense, 
however. will be within the terms set out 
by the treaty. 

As to Siberia, Japan has already evacu- 
ated the mainland and is holding only the 
northern half of Sakhalin. This was in 
accordance with pledges given at W a ing- 
ton and is perhaps the clearest evidence of 
a radical change in Japanese foreign pol- 
icy. At present negotiations which were 
interrupted with Soviet Russia are likely 
to be renewed. These turn on the possible 
restoration of Northern Sakhalin and ‘ 
the acknowledgment of responsibility for 
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the alleged massacre of Japanese soldiers 
at Nikolaievsk in Russian territory. The 
settlement of these matters would lead, so 
Soviet Russia hopes, to the signature of a 
commercial agreement with Japan and 
de facto recognition of Russia. At present, 
however, such questions are only possibili- 
ties. In the settlement of these outstand- 
ing questions with Russia the problem of 
trade is, of course, present to Japanese 
minds. Siberia is not distant, and oppor- 
tunities for the development of fisheries 
and sources of raw materials are matters 
of concern to Japan. It behooves us, 
therefore, to turn to economic questions 
and to see how the earthquake has af- 
fected Japan’s financial and commercial 
prospects. 


JAPAN’S FINANCIAL POSITION 


The per capita national debt of Japan 
averages less than $25, highly favorable as 
compared with $211 for the United States 
and $733 for Great Britain. Furthermore, 
the ratio of national revenue to national 
debt is nearly 37 per cent. in Japan, es 
against 14.1 per cent. in the United States 
and not quite 11 per cent. in Great Britain. 
Of the national debt in 1920 about $741,- 
000.000 was internal and about $655,000,- 
000 external debt. The Japanese banking 
system was well organized, and with the 
assistance of the Government Japanese 
finance seems to be standing the strain 
very well. If it is necessary to increase 
the foreign debt by the sale of bonds to 
the amount of, say, $200,000,000, the 
Japanese Government might rely on a 
“stable fiscal background in the present 
financial position of Japan.” 

The total estimated loss in the recent 
disaster is $932.500,000; of this, however, 
nearly $730,500,000 is “largely recover- 
able by expenditure of effort rather than 
investment in raw material.” In a supple- 
mentary “Commerce Report” entitled 
“Japan After the Earthquake,” Dr. Julius 
Klein of the Department of Commerce, 
says: “It is now becoming apparent that 
while the derangement of transportation 
and distribution facilities will prove a 
temporary shock to Japanese trade, par- 
ticularly in the export of raw silk, the 
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heart of Japanese industry in Osaka was 
not touched by either earthquake or fire.” 
It appears, therefore, that “the funda- 
mental strength of Japan has not been af- 
fected by the earthquake.” Japan’s ca- 
pacity to consume foreign goods will un- 
dergo temporary changes because of the 
calamity. There will be a tendency toward 
an increase in her imports of raw ma- 
terials needed for rebuilding. The export 
trade, particularly in raw silk, will tem- 
porarily decline (of the exports of Japan 
the United States took about 50 per cent. 
and sold to Japan about 25 per cent. of 
her total imports.) The effect of the 
earthquake ‘on total trade figures it is, 
of course, impossible to estimate at 
present, but that they will materially 
change in the long run is doubtful. The 
general result, therefore, will not perma- 
nently affect Japan’s economic position. 
Her people will work harder and longer; 
they will eat less and will forego foreign 
luxuries. “Out of disaster Japan will 
probably emerge with stimulated pro- 
ductive capacity, due to the necessity of 
large rebuilding programs, modernization 
of public works and buildings, advanced 
methods of sanitation and drainage, and 
the planning of a new and greater Tokio.” 
At least, that is the expectation of our 
own Department of Commerce. 

The notion, therefore, that, aside from 
the appalling tragedy incident to loss of 
life and human suffering, there is any ’ 
real or permanent danger to the founda- 
tions of Japanese life is a mistake. It is, 
however, a mistake which the Moscow 
Pravda, the official organ of the Third 
International, promptly made. On_ the 
contrary, the international position of 
Jzpan is safe. Ultimately the restoration 
of her commerce and of the facilities for 
distribution will make that clear. The 
vitality and the energy of the Japanese 
people will take care of that. While the 
City of Tokio was still burning, a procla- 
mation was issued by Count Yamomoto 
and Viscount Goto, the new Home Secre- 
tary, saying: “A brave nation must 
always be brave. It must be braver in 
hardship than in ease. The whole nation 
must unite to do everything in its power 
and rush the work of rehabilitation.” 





TEXT OF THE CHINESE 
CONSTITUTION 


FTER the revolution in 1911 which 
led to the overthrow of the Chinese 
monarchy and the establishment on 

Feb. 12, 1912, of the Republic of China, 
steps were taken with a view to promul- 
gating a Constitution along the lines of 
Western democracy. The preparation of 
this organic law, however, was delayed for 
something like twelve years, so that the 
new Constitution was not officially pro- 
claimed until Oct. 10, 1923. As the trans- 
lation of the complete text shows, China is 
now to be governed under a parliamentary 
system which has drawn its inspiration 
from the Constitutions of various Western 
nations. 

The translation of the text, as published 
in The Peking Daily News, has been made 
by Clarence Kuangson Young, a Fellow in 
History and Politics in the Graduate Col- 
lege of Princeton University. He was an 


attaché to the Chinese delegation at the 
Washington disarmament conference and 


also for some time an attaché at the 


Chinese Legation in Washington. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE REPUBLIC 
OF CHINA 


E, the people of the Republic of China, in 
order to amplify our national traditions, to 
consolidate our national unity, to advance the 
blessings and happiness of the Chinese people, 
and to uphold the reverence of humanity, have 
in our Constitutional Convention, adopted and 
established this Constitution, to be obeyed by 
the whole nation forever and ever. 


CHAPTER I.—Form OF GOVERNMENT 


Article 1—-The Republic of China shall always 
and forever be a unified Republic. 


CuHaprTer II.—SoverEIGNTY 


Article 2—The sovereign power of the Republic 
shall reside in the whole people. 


CuHaprTer III.—TErrittory 


Article 3—The territory of China consists of the 
original territory of the Republic; the territory 
and its divisions shall not be changed except by 
taw, 


CyaptTer I[V.—CITIzENSHIP 


Article 4—All persons who have or have ob- 
tained citizenship of China as prescribed by and 
according to law are citizens of the Republic. 

Article 5—The citizens of the Republic are 
equal before the law and shall not be discrimi- 
nated against because of race, class or religion. 

Article 6—Unless according to law, no citizen 
of the Republic shall be arrested, imprisoned, 
tried or penalized. When arrested and impri- 
soned, he shall have the right to demand the 


writ of habeas corpus according to law for an 
immediate trial before the court. 

Article ?—Unless according to law, no resi- 
dence of a Chinese citizen shall be intruded 
upon or searched, 

Article 8—Unless according to law, no mails 
of a Chinese citizen shall be opened and ex- 
amined. 

Article 9—Unless according to law, the lib- 
erty to choose the location for the purpose of 
residence and to choose his profession shall 
not be denied to a Chinese citizen. 

Article 10—Unless according to law, the lib- 
erty to assemble and organize shall not be 
denied to a Chinese citizen. 

Article 11—Unless according to law, the free- 
dem of speech, of writing, and of publication 
of a Chinese citizen shali not be abridged. 

Article 12—Unless according to law, the lib- 
erty of a Chinese citizen to honor Confucius 
and to believe in other religions shall not be 
restricted. 

Article 13—A Chinese citizen shall not be de- 
prived of his property; this right of possession 
can only be invaded under public necessity and 
for public good, and then only according to law. 

Article 1;—The rights of a Chinese citizen, be- 
sides what have been expressly defined in this 
chapter, are acknowledged to exist in their en- 
tirety, when not contrary to the fundamental 
principles of this Constitution. 

Article 15—A Chinese citizen has the right to 
bring a suit in the courts according to law. 

Article 14—A Chinese citizen has the right io 
petition and appeal. 

Article 17—A Chinese citizen has the right to 
elect and to be elected to public offices accord- 
ing to law. 

Article 143—A Chinese citizen has the right to 
hold public offices according to law. 

Article 19—It is the duty of a Chinese citizen 
to pay taxes and duties according to law. 

Article 20—It is the duty of a Chinese citizen 
to serve in the military or naval forces. 

Article 21—It is the duty of a Chinese citizen 
to receive elementary education. 


CuarteR V.—TueE Powers oF THE NATION 


Article 22—The national affairs fas contradis- 
tinguished from local, municipal, district, or 
provincial affairs] shall be governed by and 
executed according to this Constitution; the 
local affairs shall be governed by and executed 
according to this Constitution as well as the 
Provincial Constitution. 

Article 23—The following shall be regulated by 
national laws and executed by the Nationai 
Gevernment: 

(1) Foreign relations; 

(2) National defense ; 

(8) Citizenship and naturalization laws; 

(4) Criminal, civil and commercial laws; 

(5) System of prisons; 

(6) Weights and measures; 

(7) Paper currency and the National Bank: 

(8) Maritime customs, Salt Administration. 
stamp tax, tobacco and wine tax, other con- 
sumption taxes, national taxes, duties and 
excises and all other taxes requiring uni- 
formity ; 

(9) Postal service, telegraphy and air navi- 
gation; 

_(10) Nationally owned railroads and na- 
tional highways; 

(11) National properties: 

(12) National debt: 

413) Monopoly and patent: 

(14) The examination, appointment, investi- 
gation and protection of all the nations! of- 
ficials—civil, military and naval; 
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(15) And all other affairs according to this 
Constitution are properly within the sphere 
of national control. 

Article 24—The following snall be regulated by 
national laws and executed by the National 
Government, but may be entrusted to the local 
authorities for execution: 

(1) Agriculture, industry, mining, and for- 
estry ; 

(2) Educational system; 

(3) System regulating banks and exchange 
offices ; 

(4) Navigation and coast fisheries; 

(5) Regulation of water works and rivers 
under the jurisdiction of two or more prov- 
nces 5 

(6) Laws in regard to municipal 

(7) Assessment for public use; 

(S) Census and _ statistical information of 
the whole population; 

(9) Emigration and colonization ; 

(10) Police system ; 

(11) Public sanitation; 

(12) Charities and the 
grants and tramps; 

(13) The protection and preservation of the 
antiques, ancient books, and historical places 
of our civilization. 

A province may legislate for itself in regard 
to all the above provisions, provided that the 
legislation is consonant with and does not in- 
vade the sphere of the Constitution and the na- 
tional laws. In the absence of national legisla- 
tion a province may legislate in regard to Sec- 
tions (1), (4), (10), (11), (12) and (18). 
| Article 25—The following shall be controlled 
by provincial legislation and executed by the 
Provincial Government, but the district authori- 
ties may be also entrusted with the execution: 

(1) Provincial education, industries, and 
communication ; 

(2) Control over the provincial properties: 

(8) Municipal laws of the province; 

(4) Water works and constructions in the 
province ; 

(5) Tax on land deeds and all the other 
provincial taxes; 

(6) Provincial debts; 

(7) Provincial bank ; 

(8) Provincial police system and peace and 
good order; 

(9) Charities and public welfare; 

(10) Lower local self-government; 

(11 And all others expressly delegated to 
the province by law. 

Any of the above delegated powers, when 
concerning more than two provinces, can be 
exercised, unless otherwise provided by law, by 
the provinces concerned conjointly. The ex- 
penses, if insufficient, may be subsidized by the 
General Government when properly appropriated 
by the Parliament. 

Article 26—When matters arise outside the 
enumerations and sphere of Articles 23, 24, and 
2 those primarily and principally concerning 
the nation as a whole shall be regulated and 
executed by the General Government; those pri- 
marily and principally concerning the province 
shall be regulated and executed by the Provin- 
cial Governments; and any dispute as to the 
jurisdiction shall be decided by the Supreme 
Court. 

Article 2?—The classification and the ways 
and means of levying taxes by a province within 
ls sphere may be regulated or restricted by 
national law in order to eliminate the following 
evils or when necessitated by the public good: 

(1) Interference with the national revenues 
and commerce; 

(2) Double taxation; 

(83) When the taxes on the public roads 
and other facilities of communication are too 
severe, or when regulation charges are im- 
posed, interfering with communication ; 

(4) Protective taxation in favor of provin- 
cial or local products; 

(5) Taxes on transit. 

Article 23—When the provincial laws conflict 
with the national laws, the former are null and 
Void; when in doubt, the question shall be de- 
cided by the Supreme Court. This provision shall 
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also apply when there is a conflict between the 
national laws and the Provincial Constitution. 

Article 29—When the national budget happens 
to be deficient, or when there is a financial 
crisis, the provinces may be required by the 
Parliament to be responsible for the deficit and 
it shall be apportioned among. them by a graded 
scale, using provincial revenues as a basis of 
calculation. 

Article 30—When a locality has a financial 
panic or an unusual disaster the Parliament 
may authorize assistance from the National 
Treasury. 

Article. 31—Disputes between provinces shall be 
decided by the Senate. 

Article 32—The organization of the National 
Army shall be based on a voluntary system. Ex- 
cept those prescribed by the military law, the 
provinces are free from ether military duties in 
ordinary times. The voluntary soldiers shall be 
enlisted according to the district specially di- 
vided for the purpose. Garrisons shall be re- 
stricted to the regions for defense. The expenses 
of the National Army as well as for national 
defense shall not exceed one-fourth of the total 
annual expenditures, provided that this restric- 
tion shall not apply when the country is in- 
volved in a foreign war. The size of the Nation- 
al Army shall be determined by the Parliament. 

Article 33—All provinces are forbidden to make 
treaties of a political nature; any action taken 
by a province shall not injure the interests of 
the other provinces or localities. 

Article 34—All provinces are forbidden to main- 
tain a standing army; nor are they allowed to 
establish military academies and build arsenals. 

Article 35—Whenever a province fails to fulfill 
its duties toward the National Government it 
shall be first warned and then compelled by 
force. Only the Parliament has the power to 
disallow the latter. 

Article 3—When provinces use military force 
between or among themselves the National 
Government shall have the same power given by 
the article immediately preceding. 

Article 3?—When there is an illegal change of 
the present form of government or when the 
fundamental principles of this Constitution are 
violated the provinces shall ally themselves to 
preserve and maintain the organization as pro- 
vided in and by the Constitution; and they shall 
not forsake the cause until the original form 
shall have been restored. 

Article 38—The provisions of this chapter con- 
cerning all the provinces are applicable to the 
places in which provinces have not yet been 
organized but in which districts have already 
been established. 


Cuapter VI.—TuHeE PARLIAMENT 


Article 39—The legislative authority of the Re- 
public of China shall be vested in the Parlia- 
ment. 

Article 49—The Parliament shall consist of (1) 
the Senate and (2) the House of Representatives. 

Article 41—The Senators shall be elected by the 
highest local assemblies and other electoral con- 
ventions according to law. 

Article 42—The Representatives shall be elected 
according to electoral districts and on the basis 
of population. 

Article 43—The election of the members of the 
Parliament shall be fixed by law. 

Article 44—No person shall be a member of 
both houses at the same time. 

Article 45—No member of the Parliament shall 
hold any public office of the Government. 

Article 46—The qualifications for the members 
of the two houses shall be determined by the 
houses respectively. 

Article 47—The term of the Senators is six 
years; but One third shall be elected every two 
years. 

Article 48—The term of the Representatives 
shall be three years. 

Article 49—The duties of the members of the 
Parliament shall be determined on the day im- 
mediately preceding the convocation of the next 
constitutional Parliament. 

Article 50—Each house shall have a President 
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and a Vice President, to be elected respectively 
by each house. 

Article 51—The Parliament shall assemble, con- 
voke, and adjourn by its own action. Special 
sessions may be called through the following 
means: (1) when demanded by one-third of 
each house; (2) when summoned by the Presi- 
dent. 

Article 52—The Parliament shall convoke an- 
nually on Aug. 1 for its ordinary session. 

Article 583—The duration of the Parliament’s 
ordinary session shall be four months and may 
be prolonged, but not exceeding another four 
months, 

Article 54—Both houses shall convoke and ad- 
journ at the same time; the suspension of the 
session, or the dissolution, of one house shall 
result in the recess of the other. 

Article 55—Parliamentary legislation shall be 
carried on separately by both houses. No bill 
shall come before them at the same time. 

Article 56—No house shall do business without 
a majority which constitutes the quorum. 

Article 57—The majority of the quorum de- 
cides the fate of any bill; the President of each 
House shall have only a casting vote, 

Article 58—No bill shall become an Act of 
Parliament unless passed by both Houses. 

Article 59—The sessions of both Houses shall 
be public; provided that the Government may 
order and the Parliament may demand secrecy 
in necessary cases, 

Article 60—If the President or the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Republic be charged with treason, 
the House of Representatives may impeach him 
by a two-thirds vote of two-thirds present. 

Article 61—If the conduct of any member of 
the Cabinet be charged as unconstitutional or 
unlawful, the House of Representatives mav 
impeach him by a two-thirds vote of those 
present. 

Article 62—The House of Representatives may 
vote ‘‘Want of Confidence’ against a Cabinet. 

Article 63—The Senate shall try the impeached 
President, Vice President or members of the 
Cabinet; no one shall be considered guilty or 
unlawful except by a two-thirds vote of those 
present. When the President or the Vice Pres- 
ident is found guilty, he shall be expelled from 
office; further criminal punishment may only 
be determined by th-> Supreme Court of the 
country. When a member of the Cabinet is 
found guilty, he shall be dismissed from office 
and be forever deprived of the right to hold a 
public office; further criminal punishment may 
be imposed only by the ordinary courts of the 
country. 

Article 64,—Both Houses may request the Gov- 
ernment. to investigate and punish public of- 
ficers who are charged with either delinquency 
in the fulfilling of their duties or unlawfulness 
in their conduct. 

Article 65—Both Houses may present proposals 
to the Government. 

Article 66—Both Houses shall receive petitions 
from the people. 

Article 67—The members of both Houses may 
make written questions to any member of the 
Cabinet or request his personal appearance in 
the House to be interpellated. 

Article 68—The members of Parliament shall 
rot be held responsible outside for their words 
and opinions in the House. 

Article 69—The members.of Parliament shall 
be immune from arrest or confinement, unless 
arrested in the act of committing a crime, or 
with the approval of the House concerned. 
When a member is arrested in the act of com- 
mitting a crime, the Government shall report 
to the House concerned the reason for'the ar- 
rest. The House may call upon the Govern- 
ment to liberate the arrested member and stop 
prosecution during the session. 

Article 70—The salary of the members of Par- 
fiament and their public expenses shall be fixed 
by law. 


Cuapter VII.—Tue Present 


Article 71—The executive authority of the Re- 
public shall be vested in the President, who 
shall be assisted by the Cabinet Ministers. 
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Article 722—Any Chinese citizen in the full en- 
joyment of his civil rights, at least forty years 
of age, and having resided in the country for 
more than ten years, is eligible to the Pres- 
idency. 

Article 73—The President shall be elected by 
an electoral convention, consisting of the mem- 
bers of Parliament. Two-thirds shall form a 
quorum in order to do business; the ballot shall 
not be signed by the electors; a candidate must 
receive three-fourths of the votes cast in order 
to become the President; provided that when 
nobody is elected according to this provision 
after the second ballot, the two candidates who 
receive the highest votes in the second ballot 
shall be voted on again by the convention; the 
one who receives the majority of the votes cast 
shall be elected, 


Article 74—The term of the President’s office 
is five years; he is eligible only for a secon} 
term. ‘Three months before the expiration of 
his term, the Parliament shall convoke on its 
own initiative for the organization of the elec- 
toral convention to elect the succeeding Pres- 
ident. 

Article 75—The President, on assuming office, 
shall take the following oath: ‘I swear with 
all my sincerity to abide by the Constitution 
and to execute the duties of the President.” 


Article 76—When the office of the President 
is vacated, the Vice Presilent shall then ex- 
ecute the duties of both offices until the end 
of the impending term. When, for any reason, 
the President is unable to execute his duties, 
the Vice President shall act as President and a 
member of the Cabinet shall execute the duties 
of the Vice President. Meanwhile, the Parlia- 
ment shall within three months convoke on its 
own initiative to sit in electoral convention for 
the election of the succeeding President. 


Article 77—On the day of the expiration of the 
President’s office he shall be freed from all 
the duties incumbent upon him as the President 
of the Republic. If at the expiration of the 
term the succeeding President shall not have 
been elected, or, if elected, is unable to assume 
office, and if the Vice President-elect is unable 
to act in his stead, the Cabinet shall be er- 
trusted with the powers and duties of the 
President. 

Article % The election of the Vice President 
shall have the same nrocedure as that for the 
President and at the same time, provided that 
in the case of vacancy, the office shall be im- 
mediately filled by election. 

Article 79—The President shall have the power 
to promulgate laws and suvervise and _ secure 
their enforcement and execution. 


Article 8I——In order to execute the laws or in 
accordance with the power delegated to the 
President by law, he shall have the power te 
issue mandates and orders. 

Article 81—Unless otherwise sveciallv provided 
by the Constitution or law, all the public officers 
in the service of the Government shall be ap- 
pointed and dismissed by the President. 

Article 82—The President shall be the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the army and navy:_ the 
organization of the army and navy shall be 
provided for by law. 

Article 83—The President shall he the revre- 
sentative of the Chinese people in foreign affairs 
and relations. 

Article 8j—The President may declare wit 
upon a foreign nation with the consent of the 
Parliament: but for the purpose of defense, he 
may seek authorization from the Parliament 
after the declaration. : 

Article 85—The President shall make treaties; 
but peace treaties and law-making treaties shall 
not be valid unless approved by the Parliament. 

Article 8—The President may declare marti? 
law in accordance with law: but when the Par- 
liament deems it unnecessary, it may so declé 
and annul it. : 

Article 8?—With the concurrence of the Su- 
preme Court, the President may pardon. lessen 
punishment and restore civil rignts: in_the case 
of impeachment, the President must have the 
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concurrence of the Senate in order to restore 
civil rights. 

Article 88—The President may adjourn either 
House; but he may not adjourn more than twice 
in one session, nor may he adjourn for more 
than ten days. 

Article 89—When a vote of want of confidence 
is recorded against the Cabinet, the President 
shall either dismiss the Cabinet or dissolve the 
House of Representatives; in the case of disso- 
lution, the concurrence of the Senate is neces- 
sary; when the same Cabinet is in office or 
during the same session, the President shall 
have no power to dissolve for the second time; 
when the dissolution occurs, the President shall 
order a new election and the session shall be 
resumed within five months. 

Article 9.—The President is immune from crim- 
inal prosecution during his office, unless when 
impeached for treason. 

Article 91—The remuneration of the President 
and the Vice President shall be determined by 
law. 


Cuyapter VIIT—TuHe Casinet 


Article 92—The Cabinet shall 
members of the Cabinet. 

\rticle 98—The Prime Minister and the Min- 
isters of all the Ministries are the members of 
the Cabinet. 

\rticle 9}—The appointment of the Prime Min- 
ster shall be concurred in by the House of 
‘opresentatives; when the office is vacated dur- 
gs the recess, the President may make a tem- 
rary appointment: within the first seven_days 


consist of the 


if the next session of the Parliament, the Presi- 
lent may appoint the succeeding Prime Minister 
ind request concurrence from the House con- 
erned. 

{rticle 95—Tn assisting the President. the Cabi- 
net members shall be responsible to the House 
of Representatives; orders and mandates, as 
well as all other public documents, shall be coun- 
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tersigned by the Cabinet member concerned in 
order to be valid; when dismissing the Frime 
Minister, this provision of countersignature shall 
not apply. 

Article 9%—A member of the Cabinet may 
appear in either House and speak there; but in 
the case of merely explaining a governmental 
bill, he may delegate this power to his represen- 
tative. 


Cuapter IX.—TuHE Jupictary 


Article 9i—The judicial power of the Republic 
shall be vested in the courts of justice. 

Article 98—The organization of the courts of 
justice and the qualifications of the judicial of- 
ficers shall be determined by law. The appoint- 
ment of the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
shall have the concurrence of the Senate. 

Article 99—In accordance with law, the courts 
of justice shall attend to and settle civil, crim- 
inal, administrative and other law suits, pro- 
vided that this shall not apply in cases specially 
provided for in this Constitution or by law. 

Article 100—The trials by the courts of justice 
shall be public and open; but in the cases where 
public peace, order and morals demand, they 
may be secret. 

Article 101—The judicial officers shall be in- 
dependent in conducting trials and in their judg- 
ment; no person shall be permitted to interfere. 

Article 102—Unless in accordance with law, the 
judicial officers during their office shall not 
have their emoluments decreased; nor shall they 
be suspended or removed from office. They 
shall not be dismissed from office, except when 
sentenced according to law or disciplined as a 
result of offences committed. In the case of 
reorganization of the courts of justice on the 
alteration of the qualifications of the Judges, ~ 
this provision shall not apply. The disciplines 
and punishment of the judicial officers shall 
be determined by law. 

CHAPTER X.—LEGISLATION 


Article 103—Any member of the Parliament, as 
well as the Government, shall have the power 
to initiate law bilis. When voted down by one 
of the Houses, the same bill shall not be brought 
up for consideration in the same session. 

Article 104—The President shall promulgate a 
bill that has been duly passed within fifteen 
days immediately after its presentation to him. 

Article 10;5—The President may veto such a bill 
within fifteen days and may request, with rea- 
sons clearly stated, its reconsideration by the 
Parliament. If the bill is passed for the second 
time, the President shall promulgate it without 
further unnecessary delay; all bills shall become 
law aiter the expiration of the fifteen days, if 
not acted upon by the President within that 
period. This provision shall not apply in the 
case when the date of expiration of the period 
comes after the adjournment of the Parliament 
or the dissolution of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Article 106—A law shall not be altered or re- 
peaied except by another law. 

Article 107—The procedure for the reconsidera- 
tion of a vetoed bill shall be the same as that 
for the original bill. 

Article 108—Laws in conflict with the Constitu- 
tion are null and void. 


CuHapter XI.—FINANCcES 


Article 119—The imposition of new taxes or the 
change of their rates shall be fixed by law. 

Article 110—The raising of a national debt or 
the concluding of agreements or treaties which 
will increase the burden of the National Treas- 
ury shall be discussed, passed upon, and de- 
cided by the Parliament. 

Article 111—The House of Representatives 
shall have the right of priority in discussing 
financial bills directly affecting the financial 
burdens of the citizens. 

Article 112—The Government shall, within the 
first fifteen days of the opening of the Parlia- 
ment, present estimates of receints and exvendi- 
tures of the fiscal year tc the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The Senate shall have the right to 
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amend the budget passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives and request the latter to consider 
the amendments. If the House of Representa- 
tives refuses to accept these amendments, the 
budget as originally passed shall stand. 

Article 113—For.the purpose of carrying out 
special enterprises, the Government may fix in 
the budget a term of years with necessary ap- 
propriations for each year to be continued an- 
nually. 

Article 11,—Contingent funds may be provided 
by the Government in the budget for deficiency 
and emergency. The consent of the House of 
Representatives shall be sought for the use of 
that fund during the following session. 

Article 115—Without the consent of the Govern- 
ment, the Parliament shall not decrease or 
abolish the following items in the budget: 

(1) Money necessary for fulfilling the duties 
of the Government, in accordance with law; 

(2) Money necessary to meet the obligations 
of foreign treaties; 

(3) Necessary expenditures as fixed by law; 

(4) Continuous expenditures. 

Article 116—The Parliament shall have no 
power to make any additions to the annual ex- 
penditures. 

Article 117—Before the passage of the budget 
at the beginning of the fiscal year, the Govern- 
ment shall limit its monthly expenditures to 
one-twelfth of the budget for the fiscal year im- 
mediately preceding. 

Article 1183—The Government shall have the 
power of discretion and shall not be limited 
by the budget in the case of defense against a 
foreign invasion; the suppression of a domestic 
uprising; or the relief of unforeseen disasters ; 
provided that there is no time for the assembly 
of the Parliament; and provided further that the 
Government, within the first seven days after 
the opening of the next session of the Parlia- 
ment, shall request the House of Representa- 
tives to give a retrospective consent. 

Article 119—The Government mandate for the 
annual expenditures of the nation shall first be 
approved by the Board of Audit. 

Article 120—The annual accounts of the nation- 
al receipts and expenditures shall be examined 
first by the Board of Audit and then presented 
and reported to the Parliament. If the House 
of Representatives disapproves of the report on 
the annual accounts or refuses to give the retro- 
spective consent for the use of the contingent 
funds or the emergency expenditures, the Cabi- 
net members shall be held responsible. 

Article 121—The organization of the Board of 
Audit and the qualifications of the Auditors 
shall be fixed by law. During their terms of 
office, the Auditors shall not have their emolu- 
ments diminished, nor shall they be suspended 
or removed from their office. The discipline 
and punishment of the Auditors for their de- 
linquencies shall be fixed by law. 

Article 122—The Auditor-in-Chief of the board 
shall be elected by the Senate. Concerning the 
report on the annual accounts of the Govern- 
ment, the Auditor-in-Chief may appear in both 
Houses and speak. 

Article 123—When the Parliament returns with 
approval the budget or the use of the contin- 
gent or emergency funds, the President shall 
issue a public proclamation to this effect. 


Cuapter XII.—LocaLt GoveRNMENT 


Article 124—There shall be two degrees of local 
division: the province and the district. 

Article 1225—According to the provision of 
Article 22 of Chapter V. of this Constitution, a 
province shall have the power to draft and es- 
tablish its own Constitution, provided that it 
is not in contravention with: this Constitution 
and the national laws. 

Article 226—The Constitution of a province 
shall be-drafted, passed upon, and proclaimed 
by the Provincial Constitutional Convention; the 
latter shall consist of representatives elected by 
the Provincial Assembly, the District Assem- 
blies and the Provincial Vocational Organiza- 
tions, as established by law. Each District 
Assembly shall have one representative. The 
Bumber of representatives elected by the Pro- 
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vincial Assembly, or those elected by the Voca- 
tional Organizations, shall not exceed one-half 
of the representatives elected by the District 
Assemblies, When electing the Representatives, 
the Provincial and District Assemblies may 
elect persons not members of the assemblies. 
The regulations and rules of election shall be 
fixed by provincial laws. 

Article 227—The following provisions shall be 
applicable to all provinces: 

(t) Every Province shall have a unicam- 
eral assembly, the members of which shall 
be elected by the people directly. 

(2) Every province shall have a provincial 
Cabinet for the administration of the pro- 
vincial affairs; its members shall be elected 
by the people directly. The Cabinet shall 
consist of from five to nine members; its 
term shall be four years. Before the use 
of the direct vote, the provisions in the 
preceding article (Article 126) may be used 
to elect an electoral convention for the 
election of the members of the Cabinet. 

No person in the army or the navy shall 
be eligible to a Cabinet office within one 
year after his leaving the service. 

(3) The provincial Cabinet shall have 2 
Chairman, to be elected by the members of 
the provincial Cabinet. 

(4) Any citizen of the Chinese Republic 
having resided in the province for more 
than a year shall be equal before the pro- 
vincial laws and shall have the complete and 
entire right to enjoy the civil rights of the 
citizens of the province, 


Article 123—The following provisions shall ap- 
ply to all districts: 

(1) Every district shall have a _ distri 
assembly which shall have power to ens 
laws for the self-government of the district 

(2) Every district shall have a magistr: 
to be directly elected by the people of t 
district. He shall administer the affairs 
the district with the assistance of the Dis- 
trict Advisory Council. This provision shi!! 
not be enforced until the national judicial 
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independence is accomplished and the lower 
system of self-government completed. 

(3) The district may reserve for itself not 
more than 40 per cent. of the total tax to be 
paid by it to the Province. 

(4) The Provincial Government shall have 
no power to control the properties owned by 
the district and its moneys for self-govern- 
ment. 

(5) The district, as a consequence of un- 
forseen catastrophe or on account of defi- 
ciency in its treasury, may petition the Pro- 
vincial Cabinet for assistance; when passed 
by the Provincial Assembly, the Provincial 
Treasury shall be drawn upon for the pur- 
ose. 

. (6) A district shall obey and execute the 
orders and mandates of the National and the 
Provincia) Governments, 

Article 129—The division for Provincial taxa- 
tion and district taxation shall be fixed by the 
Provincial Assembly. 

Article 130—No special or discriminatory laws 
shall be passed by the Province in favor of one 
or more districts; this provision shall not apply 
in the case where the public good and general 
welfare of the whole Province is involved. 

Article 131—Affairs properly belonging to the 
sphere of the district shall be entirely and 
solely administered by the district. The Prov- 
ince shall abstain from intervening except by 
virtue of the laws respecting discipline and 
punishment. 

Article 132—The execution of the national laws 
within the limits of a province or a district may 
be entrusted to the national officers or to the 
provincial or district organs of self-government. 

Article 133—In executing the national laws, the 
Provincial or district organs of self-government 
may be admonished or punished according to 
law, if the latteer fail to obey or follow the 
orders and mandates. 


Wandering musicians and operatic performers, 
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Article 134—The provisions of this chapter shall 
apply also to the places in which districts have 
already been established but in which provinces 
have not been organized. 

Article 135—Inner and Outer Mongolia, Tibet, 
and Chinese Turkestan may be divided into 
provinces and districts according to the public 
opinion of the inhabitants; the provisions of 
this chapter shall then become applicable. Be- 
fore the establishment of provinces and districts, 
however, the regulations for their administration 
shall be determined by law. 


CHAPTER XIIJ].—AMENDMENT, INTERPRETATION AND 


VALIDITY OF THE CONSTITUTION 

Article 136—The Parliament may propose 
amendments to the Constitution. Such proposal 
shall not be effective unless passed by two- 
thirds present in both houses; a proposal for 
amendment shall have to be signed by one- 
feurth of the members of the House to which 
the member who makes the proposal belongs. 

Article 137—The amendment of the Constitution 
_— be entrusted to the Constitutional Conven- 
ion. 

Article 1383—The form of goverment shall never 
become the subject of amendment. 

Article 139—When there is any doubt in regard 
to the interpretation of the Constitution, the 
question shall be referred to the Constitutional 
Convention. 

Article 140—The Constitutional Convention 
shall consist of the members of the Parliament. 
For the purpose of amendment, two-thirds of 
all the members of the Parliament shall consti- 
tute a quorum and three-fourths of the members 
present is necessary for a decision. For the pur- 
pose of interpreting doubtful points only a two- 
thirds vote of the members present is necessary 
for a decision. 

Article 141—Unless 
procedure herein 
shall stand 


amended according to the 
provided, this Constitution 
a@Mit is forever and ever. 


Ewing Galloway 


some of them masked, from Tibet, whose 


people are largely of the same Mongol origin as the Chinese 





THE REPARATIONS PROBLEM IN ITS 
LATEST PHASE 


By Wituiam MacDonap 
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HE events in the Ruhr and the Rhineland 

during the latter part of November and 

the earlier part of December were con- 
cerned chiefly with the repeated attempts of 
France, Belgium and Great Britain to reach a 
solution of the reparations problem which would 
be satisfactory to themselves and at the same 
time secure the co-operation of the United States; 
the efforts of the French and Belgian authorities 
of occupation to conclude agreements with in- 
dustrial leaders for the resumption of work in the 
Ruhr; and the apparent decline of the Separatist 
movement in the form in which it had first ap- 
peared. The outbreaks of disorder which oc- 
curred from time to time, when not due to the 
efforts of the Separatists to establish or extend 
their authority, appear to have been attributable 
quite as much to political as to @gonomic causes. 
The internal political situation in the Reich, dis- 
cussed elsewhere in this issue, naturally reacted 
upon the exceptional situation in the Ruhr and 
the Rhineland, increasing both political and 
economic discontent and provoking occasional col- 
lisions with the German authorities as well as 
with the authorities of occupation. Save for the 
Separatist agitation, however, both parts of the 
occupied area were quieter than they had been 


for several months. 


’ Perhaps the most promising development was 


the action taken by Premier Poincaré in agree- 
ing, on the ground that passive resistance had 
apparently ceased in the Ruhr, to accept, with 
limitations, the German proposals submitted 
by Dr. von Hoesch, Chargé d’Affaires in Paris, 
concerning conversations which Germany de- 
sired to enter into with France and Belgium. 
The limitations laid down by the French Prime 
Minister in his reply on Dec. 16 were that there 
could be no question of taking matters relating 
to reparations out of the hands of the Repara- 
tion Commission or of any revision affecting the 
Peace Treaty provisions in regard to reparations 
or of restricting the powers of the Interallied 
High Commission and the French and Belgian 
occupation authorities. Apart from these ques- 
tions France was quite ready to discuss the estab- 
lishment of a modus vivendi in the Ruhr and 
Rhineland which might restore economic condi- 
tions to normal. Premier Poincaré also drew 
attention to the fact that the Interallied Dis- 


armament Commission of Germany had not yet 
been able to resume its activities. 


The refusal of the United States to take part in 
an international conference under the limitations 
which Premier Poincaré had imposed left the 
question of reparations as far from settlement as 
ever, so far as joint action by the powers was 
concerned. The publication on Nov. 11 of a 
report of the proceedings of the British {mperial 
Conference, containing an expression of opinion 
in favor of a conference to be called by Great 
Britain “to examine the financial and economic 
problem in its widest aspect,” was apparently 
without effect upon British public opinion, as 
was also the sharp criticism of France voiced by 
former President Wilson in his Armistice Day 
speech. On Nov. 13, however, the Reparation 
Commission, by a unanimous vote, invited the 
German Government to send a representative to 
discuss the question of reparations, and the ap- 
pointment by the commission of a committee of 
experts empowered to undertake an inquiry similar 
to that which Secretary of State Hughes had ap- 
peared to favor, but limited in time to 1927 in- 
stead of 1930, was proposed by M. Barthou, the 
French representative. A place on the committee, 
it was understood was to be reserved for an Amer- 
ican member. The approval of the British member 
of the commission, Sir John Bradbury, was re- 
served, and on Nov. 15 Premier Baldwin, replying 
in the house of commons to J. Ramsay Macdon- 
ald, the leader of the Labor Party, stated that “it 
may be difficult to maintain indefinitely attemp‘s 
to work together with allies who make it so diffi- 
cult.” 


The next day Signor Mussolini, in a speech 
before the Italian Senate, made a frank statement 


of the Italian position. He expressed “bitter 
regret” at the rejection of the Italian proposal at 
the London Conference by both Great Britain and 
France, and declared that complete Anglo-Italian 
accord under the Bonar Law proposal was impos- 
sible, since that proposal must always be unsatis- 
factory to Italy. The Italian Government, he said, 
was ready to support an agreement embodyin« 
the following points: (1) A reduction of the Ger- 
man debt with a proportionate reduction of the 
interallied debts; (2) an extension of the mora- 
torium; (3) the taking of economic sanctions: 
(4) the evacuation of the Ruhr; (5) no interven- 
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tion in German internal affairs, but political and 
financial support for a Government capable of 
restoring order in the Reich; and (6) no terri- 
torial changes. He had already obtained, he 
added, “a definite declaration from France that 
no agreement regarding the German industries 
would be reached between Germany and France 
without Italy's knowledge and _ participation.” 
The Senate voted its approval of the declaration. 
On the same day M. Poincaré, in an elaborate 
speech in the Chamber of Deputies, defended his 
Ruhr policy and his stand regarding an interna- 
tional inquiry. On Nov. 18, in a Sunday address 
at Neuilly, he announced that the Ruhr would be 
held to enforce not only the payment of repara- 
tions but also all the terms of the Treaty of 
Versailles. It was subsequently explained that 
the occupied territory along the Rhine and not 
the Ruhr was meant. 


On Nov. 23 a German commission, headed by 
Dr. Fischer of the War Burdens Commission and 
including representatives of the German Minis- 
tries of Finance, Communications and Foreign 
Affairs appeared before the Reparation Com- 
mission. Dr. Fischer reasserted the attitude of 
the German Government toward the occupation 
of the Ruhr, explained the measures which had 
been taken to restore German finances, and sub- 
mitted a memorandum on the Belgian plan for 


the payment of reparations by the organization of 


German monopolies. This plan, he stated, might 
be used as a basis of agreement provided the 
French withdrew from the Ruhr. No comment 
was made by the commission on the German 
statement. On the same day the Chamber of 
Deputies, by a vote of 506 to 70, approved M. 
Poincaré’s declaration that France, while anxious 
to preserve allied unity, would if necessary act 
alone. On the 24th the Belgian Foreign Minister, 
M. Jaspar, was informed of the willingness of the 
German Government to continue the discussion 
of the Belgian plan. 


AMERICAN EXPERTS SELECTED 


The fall of the Stresemann Cabinet on Nov. 23, 
tovether with the dissolution of the British 
Parliament and the calling of a new election, in- 
terrupted for the moment the interallied discus- 
sion of the reparations question. On Nov. 30, 
however, the Reparation Commission voted to 
name two committees of experts, under the au- 
thority of Article 234 of the Treaty of Versailles, 
to study (1) the means of balancing the German 
budget and stabilizing the currency, and (2) the 
of German wealth abroad and the 
possibility of recovering it. A place on each com- 
mittee was reserved for an American representa- 
tive. In a statement issued at Washington on Dec. 
11 the Coolidge Administration approved the un- 
official participation of Americans in the work 


evaluation 
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of these committees, and on Dec. 15 it was an- 
nounced that Charles G. Dawes and Owen D. 
Young were to be asked by the Reparation Com- 
mission to serve as American experts in the in- 
quiry into Germany’s financial situation. 


At the beginning of the period covered by this ° 
review the question of a Rhineland currency was 
still under discussion, but neither the currency 
issued under the German gold loan nor the so- 
called Rentenmark notes were allowed by the In- 
terallied Rhineland High Commission to circulate 
in the occupied territory. A semi-official German 
statement placed the number of unemployed in 
the occupied area at 2,000,000, or about one-half 
of the population, if short-time workers and the 
dependents of workers were counted. Some 700,- 
000 persons were actually unemployed, and 1,500,- 
000 short-time workers were receiving public as- 
sistance. On Novy. 14 notice was given that un- 
employment allowances would cease on the 25th, 
the equivalent of 200,000,000 gold marks being 
available until that date. The date was subse- 
quently advanced to Dec. 2. The public soup kitch- 
ens at Cologne, which had been feeding 50,000 
persons, were directed on Nov. 16 to increase their 
capacity to 150,000 persons, but at the end of the 
month the French authorities denied that starva- 
tion was imminent, and pointed out that the rail- 
way agreements, which by that time had been 
made, would insure a sufficient supply of food. 

The beginning of a series of comprehensive 
agreements for the resumption of industrial 
activity in the occupied area was made on Nov. 
11, when a modus vivendi between the railways 
of occupied and those of unoccupied Germany 
was signed at Dusseldorf by French, Belgian and 
German representatives. On Nov. 14, however, 
the negotiations which had been in progress for 
several weeks with the German industrialists were 
suddenly broken off when Chancelior Stresemann 
refused to allow deliveries of coal or chemicals 
to be credited to any except the reparations ac- 
count, whereas the French had demanded that 
the costs of occupation should be settled first. 
The report that pressure was being put upon em- 
ployes to accept a ten-hour day, and that the 
Ruhr Mine Owners Association had begun a whole- 
sale discharge of mine workers, of whom 70 per 
cent. were to be taken back in case an agreement 
was made with the occupation authorities while 
the remainder were to be transferred to unoccu- 
pied Germany, led to the issue by General 
Degoutte on Nov. 16 of a warning that the Ger- 
man labor laws in force when the occupation 
began must be observed. The situation was com- 
plicated by the effort of the Berlin Government, 
in conference with representatives of the States 
and of the Ruhr and Rhineland, to reach an 
agreement under which the occupied territory 
would be given financial and economic autonomy, 
thus virtually cutting it adrift but without sur- 
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render of political allegiance. On Nov. 17 it wa~ 
announced that the effort had been abandoned. 


New InpustrIiAL ACCORD 


Pending the resumption of negotiations with 
the industrial leaders of the Ruhr, the French on 
Nov. 18 signed an agreement with the German 
chemical group known as the Interessen Gemein- 
schaft Chemischer Werke, comprising six great 
Rhineland concerns for the resumption of de- 
liveries in kind on reparations account under 
the Versailles Treaty. The deliveries, in which 
Belgium and Italy were to share, were to include 
the arrears of 1923; the coal tax on the output 
of mines in the Ruhr controlled by the group 
was also to be paid. It was announced that with 
the signing of this accord all the coal mines on 
the left bank of the Rhine had made agreements 
with the French. On Nov. 23 an agreement 
signed with Herr Stinnes and others, representing 
80 per cent. of the coal production of the Ruhr, 
brought the entire coal industry of the Ruhr 
within the scope of formal agreements, the re- 
maining 20 per cent. being covered by agreements 
already concluded with the Wolff, Phoenix and 
Krupp concerns. On the same day all the Krupp 
directors who had been imprisoned on May 8, 
but who had been at liberty on parole since Oct. 


25, were released from further prison penalties. In 
a reply to an inquiry from the Italian Govern- 
ment, M. Poincaré stated on Nov. 26 that under 
the Ruhr agreement Italy would receive 18 per 
cent. of the coal delivered, instead of 15 per cent. 


as stipulated in the Spa agreement. A further 
agreement signed at Diisseldorf on Nov. 28 be- 
tween the Mannesmann concern and the French 
authorities covered both coal mines and metal 
works. 

The conclusion of these agreements with in- 
dustrialists was promptly followed by the removal 
of all restrictions on the movements of persons 
in various cities of the Belgian “zone. and the 
lifting of certain requirements imposed by the 
Interallied Rhineland High Commission on coal 
shipments. It was announced from Brussels that 
5,000 Belgian troops would be withdrawn before 
Christmas. A repudiation of the Ruhr accords 
by the Berlin Government on Nov. 30, on the 
ground that all the Allies must act in regard to 
reparations, appears to have been without prac- 
tical effect. A railway agreement concluded at 
Mayence on Dec. 1 embodied an important con- 
cession on the part of the French, the entire 
rolling stock of the railways remaining the prop- 
erty of the German Government, with the dis- 
tribution of cars continuing to be directed by 
the central German traffic authority as before 
the occupation. A general annulment by the 
French of deportation and court-martial sentences 
began on Dec. 8. 

The conclusion of industrial agreements did not 
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dispose of the question of lengthening the labor 
day. Agreements between employers and workers 
for a nine-hour day were reported at the end 
of November, while many workers were said to 
have accepted a ten-hour day, but the German 
Metal Workers’ Union announced its intention of 
fighting to the last for the day of eight hours. 
There were unconfirmed reports on Dec. 7 of a 
wholesale removal of the business offices of the 
Stinnes and Krupp concerns to unoccupied Ger- 
many, and of the formation by Herr Stinnes of a 
holding corporation in the Netherlands. A corre- 
spondent of The New York Times, who reported 
on Dec. 3 that a general resumption of work in 
the Ruhr was apparently in progress, found the 
situation less encouraging a few days later. 


Outbreaks of disorder, partly political and 
partly economic, occurred from time to time, 
and the imposition of sanctions and penalties 
by the authorities of occupation was not wholly 
discontinued. Nov. 15-17 saw the looting of shops 
at Cologne. On the 16th Communist partisans, 
aided by the Nationalists, attacked the Krupp 
works at Essen and in the course of the attack, 
described by the French as the worst outbreak 
that had yet occurred, three persons were killed 
and twenty wounded. Unemployment disorders 
were reported on the same date at Bochum, Gel- 
senkirchen, Dortmund and a suburb of Diissel- 
dorf. Further disturbances broke out on Noy. 24 
at Gelsenkirchen, where 90 per cent. of the popu- 
lation were unemployed, and at Rothausen. On 
Dec. 11 unemployed workers seized the Bambache 
Steel Works at Bochum as a protest against a 
lockout following a refusal to accept a ten-hour 
day. The seizure of 40 quadrillion marks at 
Essen and 25 quadrillion marks at Miilheim by 
the French on Nov. 24, and of all the municipal 
funds at Cologne by the British was reported. 
The failure of the German Government to pay 
by Nov. 25 1,250,000 francs imposed by the Bel- 
gians as a nenalty for the killing of an army 
officer was followed by the seizure of rolling 
stock at Duisburg and Hamborn. 

The settlement of the question of a Rhineland 
currency was apparently foreshadowed by the 
announcement on Dec. 10 that an agreement had 
been reachced between French and German banks 
for a Rhineland bank of issue. The French syn- 
dicate was formed by the Banque de Paris and 
des Pays-Bas, with a share in the undertaking 
reserved to a British financial group. The volume 
of French currency in circulation in the Rulr 


and the Rhineland was estimated late in Nove: 
ber at 700,000,000 francs. 


THE SEPARATIST MOVEMENT 


The movement for the establishment of an in- 
dependent Rhineland State was apparently son 
what affected, throughout the period under re- 
view, by the uncertain attitude of the Berlin Gov- 
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ernment toward a proposal to give financial and 
economic autonomy to the occupied territory. On 
Nov. 11 Separatist forces occupied Speyer and 
set up a Provisional Government, the Bavarian 
Palatinate Government retiring to Ludwigshafen. 
The public buildings at Duisburg at this date 
were still in Separatist hands. A Berlin confer- 
ence at which Ruhr and Rhineland leaders were 
represented refused on Nov. 13 to discuss the 
question of separation, although apparently agree- 
ing that financial support should be withdrawn; 
and the,matter was momentarily dropped when 
Herr Braun, a Prussian Socialist leader, chal- 
lenged the right of Chancellor Stresemann to act 
without consulting Prussia and threatened to ex- 
pose the proceedings. On Novy. 16 it was reported 
that the Cabinet had agreed, with the approval of 
a committee of fifteen, to give the Ruhr and the 
Rhineland control of currency and economic af- 
fairs, thereby leaving them free to negotiate in 
such matters with the authorities of occupation. 
The Belgian Foreign Minister, M. Jaspar, had 
already stated in Parliament that all the instruc- 
tions issued to the Belgian authorities enjoined 
the “observance of strictest neutrality,’ and a 
British note to the French Governfnent had 
pointed out that the Treaty of Versailles could 
not be imposed upon any States that were sep- 
arated from the Reich. The British contention 
was rejected by M. Poincaré and the impartiality 
of French officials in regard to separation was 
again affirmed. The Interallied Rhineland High 
Commission refused on Nov. 15 to discuss the 
question of separation with a delegation of the 


Rhineland Diet. 


An attempt of the Separatists. at Limburg on 
Noy. 16 to pay for purchases with Separatist 
money led to a riot in which ten persons were 
wounded; a pitched battle between Separatists 
and peasants, in which three peasants and fifteen 
Separatists were killed, took place at Himburg, 
near Bonn, and clashes occurred at Bonn and 


Honnef. On the following day fourteen Separa- 
tists were killed in an attack upon Konigswinter, 
eight persons were killed and sixty wounded at 
Honnef, a republic was proclaimed at Schiffen- 
stadt in the Palatinate, and Rockenhausen was 
occupied. In the Palatinate the Separatists were 
reported to be enlisting men after examinations 
ly French surgeons. Herr Mathes. the Separa- 
tist leader, stated on Noy. 19 that 100,000 Rhein- 
-chiitze, or militants, were already to be found in 
the Ruhr and the Rhineland, with mobilization 
still going on. On the 23d armed bands from 
Speyer occupied Ludwigshafen, but on the next 
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day the Separatists were ousted from the glass 
works at Diren. 

A change in the situation developed suddenly 
on Nov. 28, when Herr Mathes announced that 
he had dissolved the Separatist Government at 
Coblenz, following a split with Dorten. The dis- 
missed military commanders, he alleged, had tried 
to establish a military dictatorship. The state- 
ments of Herr Mathes were promptly denied by 
the Dorten faction, and the expulsion of Mathes 
for refusing to carry out the majority decisions of 
the Cabinet was demanded. A new Separatist 
movement, headed by Herr Adenauer, Mayor of 
Cologne, and Herr Louis Hagen, President of the 
Chamber of Commerce, was reported to be in 
process of formation. A meeting at Diisseldorf 
on Nov. 30 of delegates from Diisseldorf, Essen, 
Milheim, Bottrop and Aix-la-Chapelle voted con- 
fidence in Herr Mathes, but a check was ad- 
ministered to the movement at Duisburg, where 
the Belgians ousted the Separatists for failure to 
pay in legal tender for flour requisitioned from 
Quaker relief representatives. The Mathes leader- 
ship apparently came to an énd on Dec. 2, when 
Dr. Dorten was elected “Chief of the Provisional 
Government of the Rhenish Republic” at Coblenz. 
As the public buildings at Coblenz, which was 
declared the capital, were occupied by French 
officials, the headquarters of the republic were 
established at Bad Ems, ten miles to the east on 
the right bank of the Rhine. 

The movement for an autonomous Ruhr and 
Rhineland under the Reich took form on Nov. 30 
when a Parliament of sixty members, choosing a 
Cabinet from its members, was constituted. The 
Parliament was to be subject to German 
sovereignty, but without other control from Ber- 
lin. The area of the new State was not defined, 
but it was understood that its jurisdiction would 
include all of the occupied territory and perhaps 
parts of Westphalia and the city of Frankfort. 
The correspondent of The New York Times, 
commenting upon the event, declared that “the 
Separatist movement as it manifested itself dur- 
ing recent weeks is definitely dead,” and that the 
Rhineland “does net want to be ruled by Dr. 
Dorten and his supporters.” The withdrawal of 
the Separatists from Bonn under French pressure, 
which was presently reported, was interpreted as 
a hint that Separatist activities should hereafter 
be confined to Hesse and the Palatinate: and a 
revulsion of popular feeling, except within the 
Centre Party, in favor of continued union with 
Prussia was noted. The new Rhineland Parlia- 
ment held a formal meeting at Cologne on Dec. 
11, but adjourned to meet for business on the 


19th. 
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agreeable surprise the same day, when President 
Obregon launched an attack from Apizaco on 
1,000 rebel troops. A Vera Cruz dispatch stated 
that the. Obregon forces had abandoned San 
Marcos, an important railway junction about 
seventy miles east of Mexico City, where it had 
been believed they would offer battle to the rebels. 
While a decisive engagement that might settle 
the fate of Mexico City was in prospect, reports 
were received through the rebel headquarters at 
Vera Cruz that Yucatan had gone over to the 
rebels. Rebels, commanded by Colonel Ricalde, 
it was announced, had captured the cities of 
Merida and Progreso, while Governor Puerto 
Carillo of Yucatan and his followers had disap- 
peared, taking with them Government funds. 
Turning to economic conditions in Mexico, we 
find that, according to recent statistics of the 
Ministry of Finance and Public Credit, the pro- 
duction of precious metals in Mexico during the 
first nine months of 1923 amounted to 186,218,- 
788 pesos. This amount represented an increase 
of 56,221,194 pesos over the corresponding period 
in 1922. On the other hand, adverse business 
conditions were reflected in the report on Nov. 15 


that 150 bankruptcies had occurred in Mexico 


City during the preceding few months. Political 
activities were also stated to be constituting a 
serious handicap to agriculture and industry, be- 
cause large numbers of peasants were abandoning 
their occupations to take part in_ political 
demonstrations. 

Because labor troubles had prevented the move- 
ment of any freight through the port of Vera 
Cruz for the preceding several weeks, the Con- 
federation of Chambers of Commerce of Mexico 
recommended its members in the future to make 
use of the port of Tampico. Notice of this action 
was made public on Nov. 26 
by the New York office of 
the United States Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. 

When employes of the 
Mexican Light and Power 
Company threatened to ini- 
tiate a general strike in 
Mexico City on Nov. 8, 
Ramon Ross, Governor of 
the Federal -district, assem- 
bled such large forces of 
police and Federal military 
that the strike was called 
off. The Federal Govern- 
ment claimed that the sirike 
was promoted by certain 
political elements in an 
effort to turn the workers 
against the army and to pro- 
voke a bloody conflict, which 


was intended to result favorably to the Co-op- 
erista Party and the Huertistas. 

A total of 297,810 hectares of land had been 
distributed up to Nov. 20 to 1,901 applicants 
under the recent Presidential decree authorizing 
Mexicans without land and unable to buy it to 
acquire Government-owned lands for farming pur- 
poses. German and Swiss colonists to the num- 
ber of 2,500 were reported on Nov. 7 to have 
entered Mexico from the United States through 
the port of Matamoras en route to an agricultural 
colony recently established near Tampico. The 
first 100 of several hundred German families 
from Hamburg were reported on Dec. 1 to be 
en route to Mexico. 


Important railroad extensions and improvements 
in Mexico have been reported within the- past 
month. Construction work has been begun on 
the gap in the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient 
Railway between Topolobampo, on the Gulf of 
Lower California, and Alpine, Texas. From the 
latter places the line already extends northeast 
to Kansas City. Sixteen hundred men are beinz 
employed on the projected 103-mile extension of 
the Southern Pacific Railway in Mexico south to 
Guadalajara. When completed, this road will 
give direct rail service between Tucson, Ariz., 
and Mexico City. The Mexican Railway, a Brit- 
ish concern operating between Mexico City and 
Vera Cruz, is being electrified over the steep 
mountain haul between Orizaba and Esperanza 
at a cost of $2,500,000. From the headquarters 
of the National Railways of Mexico announcement 
has been made that because of inability to bring 
the lines up to the standard provided for by the 
Lamont-de la Huerta agreement, they probably 
will not be returned to private ownership until 
the end of 1924. 


Ewing Galloway 


Bridge over the Vigo Caral, Oxtacalo, Mexico 
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A Presidential decree of 
Nov. 10 guarantees, at least 
by implication, sub-soil pe- 
troleum rights acquired be- 
fore May 1, 1917, at which 
time the present Mexican 
Constitution, by Article 27, 
reserved to the nation direct 
dominion over all sub-soil 
products. The decree stipu- 
lates, first, that in future 
titles to lands now comprised 
in the national domain the 
nation’s rights to the sub- 
soil products shall be ex- 
pressly reserved; second, 
that in titles to former Gov- 
ernment lands obtained since 
the present Constitution went 
into effect the nation’s rights 
to the sub-soil wealth of 
such lands is implied, even 
though not expressly stipu- 
lated, and, third, that with 
respect to titles secured 
prior to the promulgation of 
the present Constitution, con- 
sideration is to be given to 
the owner’s rights to the- sub-soil on condition that 
the same have been exercised, were being exer- 
cised, or were about to be exercised after the pro- 
mulgation of the present Constitution, or in case it 
may clearly “be deduced from the concession or 
object of it that there could not have been compre- 
hended in the alienation more than the surface of 
the land.” With respect to this decree it is to be 
noted that, though sub-soil rights acquired prior to 
the promulgation of the present Constitution are 
not included in the specific list of cases in which 
the decree reserves sub-soil rights to the nation, 
they are not, on the other hand, specifically guar- 
anteed against the alleged confiscatory effect of 
Article .27. Also it is to be noted that there is an 
implied distinction between the existence and the 
exercise of a right. 

Confirmation of the long-standing claim of the 
Huasteca Petroleum Company to the ownership of 
more than 75 pér cent. of the Juan Felipe Ha- 
cienda, situated in what is probably the richest 
petroleum belt in Mexico, was announced by the 
Ministry of Industry, Commerce and Labor on 
Nov. 12... Arrangements between the Huasteca 
Company and the Ministry of Industry, Com- 
merce and Labor provided for the payment of 
1,200,000 pesos by the Huasteca Company to the 
State Government of Vera Cruz, which was con- 
testing the ownership of part of the property. In 
adilition the Huasteca Company pledged itself to 
advance at once to the Federal Government 10,- 
00,000 pesos in future taxes. This sum, in the 
nature of a loan, was delivered to the Federal 
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A sombrero shop in a Mexican town 


Government on Nov. 22; eight days later 2,000,000 
pesos of the total amount was utilized to pay 
overdue salaries. At that time most of the schoc| 
teachers and the clerks employed by the Mexico 
City municipal administration were still behind 
four salary payments, which ordinarily are paid 
every ten days. 

For the first nine months of 1923 the total ex- 
portation of crude oil from Mexico was 101,269,- 
944 barrels, valued at 358,808,533 pesos, as 
against an exportation for the same period last 
year of 143,603,411 barrels, valued at 539,433,928 
pesos. 

Announcement was made in Washington on 
Dec. 4 that appointment of an Ambassador to 
Mexico would await ratification by the Senate of 
the two claims conventions which were negotiated 
in Mexico City by the American-Mexican Com- 
mission last Summer and which were signed early 
in September. The following day in Mexico City 
official announcement was made that, inasmuch 
as President Obregon had not up to that time 
submitted the two conventions to the Mexican 
Senate, that body would not act on them before 
its scheduled adjournment on Dec. 31. Unless 
called in special session, the Mexican Senate will 
not meet again until September, 1924. 

In conformity with Finance Minister Pani’s an- 
nounced policy of economy the Mexican Con- 
sulate General and the Mexican Financial Agency 
in New York were consolidated on Nov. 26. Al- 
berto Mascarenas, former Consul General to Great 
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Britain, was assigned the dual réle of Consul Gen- 
eral and Financial Agent. 

Pedro Manuel Arcaya, Minister of Venezuela 
to the United States, has, in a recently published 
article, charged Mexican officials with fomenting 
revolution in Mexico against the Gomez Adminis- 
tration in Venezuela. 


CENTRAL AMERICA 
ARRISON LELAND, Assistant Secretary of 


State, in answer to an inquiry made 
by W. W. Davies, New York correspondent 
of La Nacion, of Buenos Aires, made the follow- 
ing statement on Nov. 23: “Initial steps have 
recently been taken looking toward the negotia- 
tion of new treaties of amity, commerce and con- 
sular rights with the five countries of Central 
America, in each of which it is the purpose of 
this Government to incorporate a provision for 
unconditional most-favored-nation treatment in 
customs matters, should such a provision be found 
to be agreeable to the Government of the other 
interested country. The department contemplates 


making similar overtures in the near future to 
other Latin-American countries for the negotiation 
of new treaties or the modification of existing 
treaties in harmony with this principle, excepting, 
however, as in the recent exchange of notes with 
Brazil, the special treatment which the United 


States accords or hereafter may accord to Cuba 
and the commerce between the United States and 
its dependencies and the Panama Canal Zone.” 

The Mexican Government has presented wire- 
less stations to Guatemala and Honduras. The 
Guatemala station, located at Quezaltenango, is to 
operate in connection with the Government station 
at Guatemala City, which is being enlarged and 
remodeled. 

Don Atilio Barilari Rojas is the newly ac- 
credited Minister of Argentina in Central Amer- 
ica. His credentials were first presented to the 
Government of Costa Rica. 

Commenting editorially on the recent severance 
of diplomatic relations between Mexico and 
Venezuela, Renacimiento, a periodical published 
‘in Tegucigalpa and having a wide circulation in 
Central America, says: “Mexico has been one 
of the countries in which propaganda against 
General Gomez has been the most vigorous, due 
to the fact that many Venezuelan exiles live 
there, and also to the fact that of all the Amer- 
ican countries Mexico is one of the most liberty 
The Venezuelan Government, as an act 
of coquetry with Washington, then withholding 
recognition of General Obregon * * *_ pro- 
voked the Mexican Government just at the mo- 
ment when the United States was about to accord 
recognition to the Mexican Government. And 
Mexico did’ just what it should have done; it 
severed diplomatic relations with the Venezuelan 
Government.” 

Lanier Winslow, First Secretary of the Amer- 


loving. 
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ican Embassy in Mexico, was recalled by the 
State Department early in November. 


GUATEMALA 


ICE CONSUL OSTERTAG in Guatemala 
City reported on Oct. 12 that though trade 
statistics, as compared with 1922, indicated an 
improvement, the financial situation of — the 
country was causing concern. Merchants, with a 
few exceptions, were in good standing, but wer 
meeting their obligations very slowly. The banks 
had practically suspended all loans until condi 
tions improved. With the recent establishment 
of the Caja Reguladora (Exchange Bank) the 
Government set the exchange at 63 Guatemala 
pesos to the United States dollar, although at om 
time the exchange reached 67 pesos. Mr. Oste: 
tag further reported that the coffee yield was 
estimated at from 500,000 to 600,000 bags of 150 
pounds; that the corn crop was estimated at 
370,000,000 pounds, and that the declared export 
to the United States for September amounted 
to $192,013, an increase of $23,714 
same month in 1922. The coffee crop was about 
normal; the corn crop, which was considerably 
above that of the previous year, was used locally. 
since corn is the chief diet of the native Indians 
of Guatemala. 


over the 


SALVADOR 
\ 7 W. RENWICK of New York has been 


¢ named fiscal agent of the bondholders 
of the 86,000,000 loan recently negotiated by the 
Republic of El Salvador in New York. 
General Franklin in El] Salvador reported on 
Oct. 13 that since the negotiation of this loan 
“steps have been taken for the consolidation and 
payment of the outstanding loans, and for pav- 
ing the City of San Salvador. All current Gov 
ernment obligations have been met, and the in- 
come from import and export taxes shows an 
increase over the corresponding period in 1622. 
* Crop indications were favorable, especia!ly 
those of coffee, sugar, henequen and cotton, ani 
it is expected that they will be bountiful.” 

The 1923 census showed that El Salvador hac 
a population of 1,360,382. 

The annual report of the Bureau of Public In- 
struction of El] Salvador for 1923 showed that 
there were in the republic 771 Government pri- 
mary schools attended by 42,373 full-time and by 
28,249 purt-time pupils. Other schools, private, 
municipal and charitable, which offer primary in- 
struction numbered 114; these were attended } 
7.832 regular and by 6,108 part-time pupils. The 
enrolment among other Government schools was 
as follows: Normal Institute for Men, with 250 
students; Nerimnal College for Women, with 254 
regular and 214 part-time students; Tecnico-Prac- 
tico College for Women, with 332 students; School 
of Home Economics, with 309 regular and 200 


Consul 
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pait-time students; the National Institute, with 
252 male students; the National School of Finance 
and Commerce, with 72 students; the National 
Lniversity, with 46 students in the professional 
;reparatory school; 53 students enrolled in the 
School of Jurisprudence and Social Sciences, 59 
students enrolled in the School of Medicine, 4 
students enrolled in the School of Chemistry and 
Pharmacy, and 9 enrolled students in the School 
of Ovlontology. 


HonpbuRAS 


~ ATEST, though unofficial, dispatches from 

Tegucigalpa state that General Tiburcio 
Carias, candidate of the Conservative, or National 
Democratic, Party for President of Honduras, re- 
ceived a majority of the votes in the national elec- 
tions held on Oct. 28, 29 and 30. He was formerly 
Governor of the north coast Department of Cortes, 
having been appointed to that position by Manuel 
Bonilla, President of Honduras from February, 
1912, to March, 1913. Though now a Conservative, 
General Carias was at one time a Liberal. Dur- 
ing the Presidential campaign he was generally 
charged with being anti-foreign. General Carias 
lias taken part in many revolutions in Central 
America. He apparently affects the unconven- 
tional, and is immensely popular with the rank 
and file of Hondurenos. 

The 1922 census showed for Honduras a popu- 
lation of 673,408 persons, of whom there were 
8.666 more women than men. There were 224 
automobiles in the republic. 


PANAMA 


oo Government of Panama was reported on 
Noy. 21 to have declined to act favorably on 
the proposal that women be allowed to vote in the 
1924 Presidential elections, leaving the question 
for the next Congress to act upon. 


PANAMA CANAL ZONE 


To annual report of Governor Morrow of the 
Panama Canal Zone, made public on Nov. 18, 
states that during the fiscal year ending on June 
30, 1923, the Panama Canal, its auxiliaries, and 
the Panama Railway together netted a profit of 
$12,063,880. This was an increase of $2,862,267 


over the net profits of the preceding year. Dur- 
ing the last fiscal year the number of transits in- 
creased from 2,736 to 3,967; the net tonnage in- 
‘reased from 11,417,459 to 18,605,786; and the 
‘anal gross tolls from $11,197,832 to $17,508,199. 

The remarkable increase in tonnage during the 
ast year was explained primarily by the develop- 
ment of oil fields in California, which now con- 
titute the principal source of supply for the East- 
rn part of the United States. Japan alone 
howed a decrease in its shipping from that of 
he preceding year, while the United States made 
he greatest gains, namely, from 1,095 to 1,994 
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vessels. Fifty-six and one-half per cent. of the 
cargo movement through the Canal was in United 
States ships. 


THE CARIBBEAN 
CuBA 


RESIDENT ZAYAS, in a message to Con- 
gress on Nov. 12, stated that the political 
condition of Cuba was satisfactory, that peace 
prevailed throughout the island and that in case 
of unexpected disorders the Government had suf- 
ficient forces to cope with them and in this could 
count upon the support of almost the entire popu- 
lation. President Zayas stated that though’ the 
Government approved constructive criticism, no 
matter from whom, and likewise every suggestion 
aiming at the betterment of the public adminis- 
tration, it “has adopted some measures of repres- 
sion against the propaganda carried on in meet- 
ings and at public gatherings by the so-called 
Veterans and Patriots Association after a judicial 
officer, in conformity with Article 177 of the 
Penal Code, had declared these meetings were 
not peaceable. Except for this action, the Gov- 
ernment has endeavored to pursue a concilia- 
tory course and has permitted complete freedom 
of speech, even frequent insults and discourtesies.” 
Nevertheless, dispatches of Nov. 16 stated that 
in view of persistent rumors of possible bomb 
outrages, reserve forces of the national police were 
being held in the precinct stations of Havana to 
guard the Presidential Palace and other public 
buildings. These rumors reached Government of- 
ficials in connection with stories of alleged revo- 
lutionary activity of members of the Veterans 
and Patriots Association. General Garcia Velez, 
President of the association, from his place 
of hiding informed Associated Press _ rep- 
resentatives on Noy. 16 that he was unwilling 
to start a revolution until he was confident of its 
success. At the same time Dr. Oscar Soto, Secre- 
tary General of the association, was reported to 
favor a resort to armed force if necessary to carry 
out the program of reform of the association. 
Inspired by the action of the Government in 
holding police reserves in readiness, sugar mills 
and other interests put extra forces of armed 
guards around their properties. As a result of 
persistent rumors of an impending revolution in 
Cuba, the Federal Sugar Refining Company, upon 
making inquiry to the State Department of the 
United States, was informed by Secretary Hughes 
on Nov. 30 that reports to the department indi- 
cated that “the situation in Cuba is quiet.” Upon 
receipt of this intelligence the Federal Sugar 
Company attributed the rumors of an impending 
Cuban rebellion to the “bull pool” on the Sugar 
Exchange, where a sudden advance in the price 
of sugar followed the publication of revolutionary 
rumors with respect to Cuba. 
Preliminary negotiations for the consolidation 
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of certain railways, under the provisions of the re- 
cently enacted Tarafa Railroad Consolidation bill, 
and following the tentative request that the United 
Railways of Havana and Regla Warehouses, Lim- 
ited, be included in the consolidation, were re- 
ported on Nov. 30. Of the three railways plan- 
ning to consolidate, one of them, the Cuban 
Northern, is owned by Colonel J. M. Tarafa. An- 
other, the Cuba Railroad, gives, in connection 
with its 358 miles of main line track, through 
rail service between Havana and Santiago. The 
United Railways of Havana is the oldest railroad 
in Cuba, its first section having been opened in 
November, 1838. At present it owns and op- 
erates 1,210 miles of standard and twenty-two 
miles of narrow gauge lines. It serves 102 sugar 
mills and of the 1921-1922 sugar crop it hauled 
10,039,879 bags of sugar of 325 pounds each. It 
is against such projected consolidation that the 
Veterans and Patriots Association has, in part, 
protested so vigorously. 

A bill authorizing President Zayas at his dis- 
cretion to increase any or all tariff import rates 
up to 50 per cent. in excess of present import 
charges on all commodities and merchandise used 
by sugar companies, jobbing interests, railroads 
and other businesses was reported on Dec. 6 to 
have passed the Cuban Senate. 


Haiti 


HE annual report of Brig. Gen. John H. Rus- 

sell, American High Commissioner of Haiti, 
stated that during the fiscal year ended Sept. 30 
the income from the collections of customs and in- 
ternal revenues was $6,496,889. This was an in- 
crease of $1,195,998 over the income for the 
previous fiscal year. Evidence of the general 
economic improvement of the island was the fact 
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that the months of July, August and Sepiember. 
for the first time this year, did not constitute a 
so-called “dead season.” 

After a conference on Dec. 5 between Senator 
Medill McCormick, former Chairman of the Sena 
torial Committee of Inquiry in Haiti, and Presi- 
dent Coolidge, it was reported from Washingion 
that an American mission of economic experis 
would be sent to Haiti to aid in the promotion of 
economic development. The mission is to be 
appointed by President Coolidge upon recom- 
mendation of Senator McCormick. 


British West INpIEs 
IEUT. COL. F. D. HAMMOND, Royal Engi 


neers, who was commissioned to make a rec 
ommendation to the Colonial Government as to 
the development of Jamaica’s transport facilities 
on an economic basis, has, in his recent report to 
the Duke of Devonshire, expressed disbelief in 
State ownership or control of enterprises which 
are expected to show profit. 

Lord Burnham, speaking in London on Nov. 27, 
maintained that there was a movement in the 
British West Indies for annexation to the United 
States. He explained that the reasons for this 
were financial and commercial. Credit was given 
by Lord Burnham to the business enterprise and 
organizing capacity of American citizens for hav- 
ing forestalled bankruptcy in the British West 
Indies at the present time. He recommended “a 
combination of British initiative and British re- 
sources to restore the prosperity of other days.” 

The British Government, the Canadian Govern- 
ment and other Colonial Governments have agreed 
upon plans for a new cable from Turk Island to 
Barbados. Trinidad, British Guiana and_ the 
smaller islands are to be served, in connection 
with the cable, by wireless stations, 


SOUTH AMERICA 


By Harry T. Coiiines 
Professor of Economics, University of Pennsylvania 


NATION-WIDE celebration of the hun- 

dredth anniversary of the promulgation of 

the Monroe Doctrine took place in the 
United States during the. early part of December. 
The famous message embodying this Doctrine was 
delivered to Congress by President Monroe on 
Dec. 2, 1823. On Nov. 30 Secretary of State 
ilughes spoke before a joint meeting of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Political and Social Science and 
the Philadelphia Forum in that city on the mean- 
ing of the Monroe Doctrine and its place in our 
foreign policy. On Dec. 1 a second meeting of 
the Academy in Philadelphia gave opportunity for 
further Giscussion by the Ministers of Uruguay, 
Fanama and Honduras. The press in Buenos 
Aires pointed out the influence of this policy on 


world affairs and expressed the opinion that its 
very evolution during recent decades justifies its 
present-day existence. 


ARGENTINA 


E heen recent exchange of notes between the 
United States and Brazil, by virtue of which 
each accords to the other unconditional most- 
favored-nation treatment, elicited an unofficial in- 
quiry from an Argentine representative as to 
whether similar errangements would be made with 
other Latin-American nations. The following quo- 
tation froin a letter ef Leland Harrison, Assistant 
Secretary of Staie, answering (Nov. 13) this in- 
quiry, shows the attitude of the United States on 
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that point: “The department contemplates making 
similar overtiires in the near future to other Latin- 
American countries for the negotiation of new 
treaties, or the :aodification of existing treaties, 
in harmony with this principle. * * * Mean- 
while, pending the conclusion of a treaty, the de- 
paitment would be prepared to give prompt con- 
sideration to any proposal to bring about recipro- 
cal most-favored-nation treatment by an exchange 
of notes similar 10, or identical, mutatis mutandis, 
with the recent exchange between the United 
States and Brazil.” 

We have a growing interest in the establish- 
nent of such mest-favored-nation treatment by 
treaties with Argentina and adjacent countries in 
South America, since a large part of our greatly 
increased Letin-American trade of the last ten 
years has come from the southern part of South 
America. A recent report of the Department of 
Commerce shows that our trade with Latin Amer- 
ica in 1923 will amount to almost $2.C00,000,000, 
as against $750,600,000 before the World War. 
About 18 per cent. of our total sales abroad now 
go to these republics, 

President Alvear has recently appointed Dr. 
Honorio Pueyrredon as Argentine Ambassador to 
the United States. For years Dr. Pueyrredon 
was Argentine Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
in addition to his Ministerial relations with 
Washington he has numerous personal contacts 
in, and knowledge of the United States. He will 
be in Washington to assume his new duties at the 
opening of the new year. The following excerpt 
may be regarded as his introductory statement to 
the American people: “I have accepted the 
representation of my country in the United States 
of America as a high honor and I am going there 
in a state of mind which few could improve upon, 
for during the last six years when I was Minister 
of State I was able to appreciate the high con- 
sideration and generous engagement the Union 
had toward my country with a view to helping us 
solve the almost daily difficulties created by the 
war. There were no means of whatever kind in 
its power that were not extended to us.” Dr. 
Pueyrredon approved the declaration of sympathy 
made to the United States by some of his fellow- 
countrymen in 1917, even though Argentina re- 
mained neutral in the war. 

Other official appointments of recent date are 
those of Senator Vicente Gallo as Minister of the 
Interior; Senator Leopoldo Melo, as Argentine 
representative at The Hague Court of Arbitration 
in place of the late Estanislao Zeballos, and Rear 
Admiral Julian Irizar, who arrived in New York 
Noy. 12, as chief of the Argentine Naval Mission 
which will supervise the reconstruction of the 
Argentine ‘battleships Rivadavia and Moreno in 
this country. The Argentine Minister to the Vati- 
can, Senor D. Garcia-Mansilla, has been recalled 
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by his Government. The Papal Nuncio in Argen- 
tina is likely to depart soon. The newspaper La 
Nacion ascribes the difficulty to the conflict be- 
tween Argentina and the Holy See over the 
nomination of Mgr. de Andrea, rector of the 
Catholic University in Buenos Aires, as Arch- 
bishop of that city. This appointment which, it 
is reported, President Alvear desires, would make 
Mer. de Andrea head of the Church in Argentina. 

The Government of Argentina shipped during 
the last week in November $5,000,000 in gold to 
New York, according to information in banking 
circles—the first shipment since the World War, 
when an embargo on the export of gold from 
Argentina was declared. It is suggested that this 
shipment of gold to New York is to purchase 
English pounds sterling, which have recently un- 
dergone a sharp decline in the foreign exchange 
market. The exchange on London thus purchased 
will be used to pay interest on sterling loans. 

The Argentine Government has recently appro- 
priated $80,000 toward the expenses of a round- 
the-world airplane flight which Major Pedro 
Zanni of the national army plans to attempt next 
April. The military directorate of Spain has ap- 
proved the contemplated dirigible service between 
Spain and Argentina. Four ships of the largest 
Zeppelin type will be used between Seville and 
Buenos Aires. The round trip will be made in 
five days, with passenger rates but little higher 
than those for first class steamship passage. 

The first Pan-American Red Cross Conference 
vpened in Buenos Aires Nov. 25 with delegates 
from seventeen of the Latin-American republics 
present. After the address of welcome a short 
speech was made by Judge John Barton Payne, 
delegate from the United States. The conference 
closed Dec. 6. 

A bill has been sent to the Argentine Budget 
and Finance Committee in which it is proposed 
to authorize the President of the republic to re- 
duce the increase of 50 per cent. on the present 
import duties on foreign manufactured articles 
in proportion to the advantages or disadvantages 
under which Argentine products are received into 
foreign countries. This law will probably not 
come up for discussion for some months. If 
passed, it would affect particularly countries 
which impose on Argentine hides, cattle, meat, 
wool and wheat higher duties than are imposed 
on similar imports from other countries. The 
new proposal is evidently based on a similar 
provision in our Tariff act of 1922. 

Senor Alvarez de Toledo has been appointed 
Minister Plenipotentiary to France. To accept 
this appointment he resigned his position as Pres- 
ident of the Directorate of the Banco de la Nacion 
(National Bank). The press reports that Presi- 
dent Alvear will ask permission of the Senate to 
appoint Dr. Rafael Herrera Vegas, ex-Ministér of 
Finance, as President of the Directorate of the 
bank as soon as Senior de Toledo retires. Sefior 
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Domingo Salaberry, a former Minister of Finance 
in the Cabinet of President Irigoyen, committed 
suicide on Nov. 12 by shooting himself at the 
Buenos Aires Yacht Club. During his term of 
office he was accused of defrauding the Govern- 
ment of $900,000, but an investigating committee 
of the Argentine Chamber of Deputies absolved 
him of the charges. Senor Salaberry went out of 
office with President Irigoyen in October, 1922. 


BOoLiviA 


HE proposed budget for 1924, submitted to 

Congress by the President and the Minister 
of Finance, shows estimated expenditures of 38,- 
623,832 bolivianos (a boliviano equals $0.3393 in 
United States gold; at current rates $0.2976), and 
estimated revenues of 23,938,533, with a conse- 
quent deficit of approximately 15,000,000 bolivi- 
anos. Estimated expenditures for 1924 are slightly 
greater than in 1923, but considerably less than 
for 1920, 1921 or 1922. The Government of 
Bolivia secured in November a loan of 3,000,000 
bolivianos from local banks. Negotiations are 
also in progress for a loan of £25,000 from a 
British syndicate in consideration of the recent 
renewal of the match monopoly. A _ bill now 
pending in the National Congress provides for 
the issuance of 10,000,000 bolivianos in internal 
bonds. 


BRAZIL 


EVELOPMENTS in radio telephony in Brazil 

are rapidly taking place. Receiving sets are 
being installed in large numbers in the Federal 
District and broadcasting is being carried on by 
the Government Station at Praia Vermeha and the 
Radio Society of Rio de Janeiro. The first radio 
receiving set to be installed in interior Brazil was 
put into operation a short time ago by the em- 
ployes of the Araraquara Railroad. It is located 
at Araraquara in the State of Sao Paulo, and 
can receive messages broadcast from the capital 
and from Buenos Aires. A new publication de- 
voted to radio has recently made its appearance 
in Rio de Janeiro. 

The first judicial decision under the new law 
controlling the press was rendered in Rio de 
Janeiro, Nov. 29, in favor of the newspaper Carreio 
da Manha. Complaint was filed by Dr. Epitacio 
Pessoa, former President of the republic, alleging 
he was insulted and injured by published state- 
ments in the paper. The Court ruled that the 
case was not covered by the new law, as Dr. 
Pessoa is no longer a public functionary. 

The State of Bahia has passed a law granting 
exemption from all State taxes for ten years to 
such individuals or firms as will, within three 
years, establish factories for the manufacture 
of chocolate and cacao products. A finan- 
cial commission is being sent from England to 
study financial and business conditions in Brazil 
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with a view to improving Anglo-Brazilian eco- 
nomic relations. E. S. Montagne, Esq., Sir 
Charles Adds, Lord Lovett and Hartley Withers, 


Esq., are the members of the commission. 


CHILE 

HE Chilean Congress was called in special 
session by President Alessandri in Septem- 
ber to consider the adoption of various financial 
reforms. The Income Tax bill which had previ- 
ously been passed by the Chamber of Deputies 
has been acted upon favorably by the Senate, but 
certain modifications made in it necessitated its 
return to the Chamber for that body’s concurrence. 
On Dec. 10 the Cabinet resigned, following the 
resignation of the Minister of Finance, Senor 
Guillermo Subercaseaux, who withdrew because of 
the failure of Congress to provide funds for the 
Government. Because of the loss of customs reve- 
nue through the increased number of parcel post 
shipments, the Superintendent of Customs has 
recommended that Congress authorize an increase 
of 15 per cent. in the customs rates now applying 

to parcel post packages. 

A new company called La Compania Nacional 
de Coke Metallurgical (National Metallurgical 
Coke Company) has been formed to engage in 
the manufacture of metallurgical coke from do- 
mestic coal. The capital of $1,000,000 has been 
entirely subscribed by Chileans. The republic has 
extensive deposits of iron ore, and if the new 
company supplies adequately the need of coke, it 
will remove an obstacle which has hitherto hin- 
dered the development of the iron and steel in- 
dustry in Chile. Because of high transportation 
costs imported coke cannot be used to advantage 
in this industrial development. 

The session of the League of Nations which 
has just closed at Geneva elected as its presiding 
officer a Chilean, Dr. Torriente. The last Presi- 
dent was Senor Augustin Edwards, also a Chilean. 


COLOMBIA 
RANSPORTATION from Barranquilla, at the 


mouth of the Magdalena River, to the capital, 
Bogota, some 880 miles distant, has always been 
a serious problem. The journey up has taken 
from eight to twenty-five days under traveling 
conditions which were exceedingly unpleasant. 
For three years past a German company (Socie- 
dad Colombo-Alemana de Trasportes), generally 
known as “Scadta,” has maintained an airplane 
service over this route, the trip requiring from 
seven to ten hours. This company now proposes 
to increase the service between Barranquilla and 
Girardot, 775 miles away, which a railroad con- 
nects with the capital. Planes double the capacity 
of those now in service will be employed, and 
the rates for passengers, mail and express will be 
reduced. The weight per passenger will be so 
adjusted as to permit the carrying of a small 
trunk at moderate cost. 
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The Pan American Society of the United States 
gave a luncheon in the Bankers’ Club of New 
York on Nov. 26 to the American Financial Com- 
mission which recently spent six months in Co- 
lombia revising banking and tax laws at the 
request of that Government. At this luncheon 
Professor E. W. Kemmerer of Princeton Uni- 
versity, Chairman of the commission, presented an 
outline of the work accomplished. 

It was announced on Dec. 15 that the Colombian 
Cabinet had resigned. 


PERU 
R. GERMAN LEGUIA Y MARTINEZ, a 


member of the Supreme Court and a cousin 
of President Leguia, has been arrested, together 
with a number of other persons, in connection 
with an alleged plot to overthrow the Government. 
It is charged that the prisoners planned to seize 
the palace, assassinate the President and make 
Dr. Leguia y Martinez Provisional President. 
The latter was Foreign Minister in 1911 and has 
been Justice of the Supreme Court Since 1912. 
Forged orders for the coup d’état were sent to 
regimental officers on private note paper stolen 


* from the palace. A quantity of bombs, fifty boxes 


of ammunition and compromising documents were 
seized by the authorities. 

The Lima district is now recovering from the 
effects of a strike on the Peru Central Railway, 
which lasted from Oct. 20 to Nov. 17, completely 
tying up the systen. For a time port employes 
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joined the strikers, but the work of loading and 
unloading was only temporarily delayed, as the 
Government detailed military forces to’ carry on 
the work. 

The Peruvian budget estimates for 1924, pub- 
lished in the Lima press, are somewhat larger 
than those approved by Congress for 1923. The 
total estimated expenditures for the coming year 
are 7,911,072 Peruvian pounds (the pound equals 
$4.866 in United States gold). The estimated in- 
come for 1924 just balances this sum. Dr. 
Augustin Torres Gonzales resigned Nov. 2 as Vice 
President of Peru, having accepted the post of 
Director of the new Federal Reserve Bank. 


Urucuay 


he Uruguay Government has been authorized 
to contract a loan of 15,000,000 gold pesos 
(the Uruguayan peso equals $1.034 United States 
gold) to cover budget deficits. Despite this 
deficit the Government is proceeding to construct 
a free port at Colonia, on the Rio de la Plata. 

The Uruguay Chamber of Deputies voted, Dec. 
3, io send a congratulatory message to the House 
of Representatives of the United States on the 
occasion of the centennial of the Monroe Doctrine. 
The motion authorizing the message was presented 
by Deputy Buero “as an act of American 
solidarity.” 

The National Council of Uruguay by decree 
put daylight saving into effect from midnight 
Sept. 29. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


By ArtHur Lyon Cross 
Hudson Professor of English History, University of Michigan 


HE Imperial Conference concluded its de- 

liberations on Nov. 8, and a few days later 

the British Government issued an official 
summary. 

The review of the British fleet at Spithead 
on Nov. 3, arranged for the delegates to the 
Imperial Conference, was the first to be held 
there since the memorable manoeuvres of 1914. 
Not one of the ships then present was to be 
seen. The oldest—the Queen Elizabeth—was 
built in 1915. Some of the others still in exist- 
ence were in station or in use as training ships. 
The effect of the Washington conference was 
manifest. All told, there were only 82 of various 
types. In 1914 there were 55 battleships; 
there are now 13, of which the Dominion Prime 
Minister saw 8; the 4 battle cruisers have been 
reduced to 2; the 26 light cruisers to 12, and 27 
armored and protected craft have gone without 
replacement. Secretary Denby has announced 
that the British range superiority has diminished 
the value of the United States Navy one-third; 


but, if it be any comfort, Major Mayo, a British 
aeronautical expert, declares that the fastest Brit- 
ish pursuit machines are thirty miles slower than 
those of any other country. On Nov. 27 a fleet 
of seven vessels—two battle cruisers and five 
light cruisers—started on a 307 days’ cruise 
around the world, the first in forty years. The 
squadron expects to touch at the chief ports of 
the British Empire. 

It was stated in London on Dec. 13 that the 
action of the Government in canceling the pro- 
posed tour of inspection by the Earl of Cavan, 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff, to Singapore, 
Australia and New Zealand was to be regarded 
as a definite abandonment by the Government 
of the project to construct a naval base at Singa- 
pore. This decision was believed to have been 
influenced by the knowledge that no succeeding 
Cabinet, whether Liberal or Labor, would be 


likely to endorse an expenditure of £50,000,000 
for such a costly enterprise. 
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BRITISH LABOR LEADERS 


Krom left to right: 


tobert Smillie, Philip Snowden and Arthur Henderson. 


The last named lost 


his seat at the general election in December, 1923 


GREAT BRITAIN 


A° was predicted by the wiser prophets, Prime 
Minister Baldwin, by appealing to the coun- 
try on the issue of protection, lost his working 
majority in the House of Commons as a result 
of the general election on Dec. 6, 1923. At the 
moment of writing, with the returns in from all 
but 13 of 615 seats, the seats won by the three 
great parties were: Conservatives, 259; Labor, 
185, and Liberals, 148. Not the least piquant 
feature of the election was the fact that the 
Prime Minister’s own son, Oliver Baldwin, cam- 
paigned for the Laborites, declaring that “the 
only protection we want is protection against 
a Government like that.” Under the Premiership 
of the late Andrew Bonar Law and his successor 
a year had elapsed without a notable legislative 
achievement, but aside from protection the factor 
which told heaviest against the Conservative 
régime was its apparent inability to deal with the 
Ruhr situation. On one point only of foreign 
policy has it stood firm—refusal to recognize 
the existing Government in Russia. 

In view of the continued unemployment, the 
Baldwin Administration framed plans for speed- 
ing Government contracts, and aiding munici- 
palities and companies to undertake large pro- 
ductive enterprises to the extent of £50,000,000, 
partly in the form of actual payments and partly 
by guaranteeing loans. Some _ effective steps 
have been taken to improve the housing situation; 
under the Housing act provision has been made 
for the building of 31,125 houses by private en- 
terprise and 26,705 by local authorities. In spite 
of assertions that the budget has been cut to the 


bone, the League of Public Economy points to the 
expenditure of £8,500,000 in the Middle East and 
declares that with 20,000 fewer soldiers than just 
before the war there are 1,800 more officials 
at the War Office, and with a reduction of 
46,000 in the personnel of the navy 2,800 more 
officials are employed at the Admiralty. A com- 
mission which has been working on the distribu- 
tion and prices of agricultural products has 
urged, so far as possible, a “home-grown loaf.” 
recommending that the farmers grow better grades 
of wheat, that the bakers reduce their prices and 
that the railways reduce rates—at present 50 per 
cent. in excess of those in pre-war times. The 
railway companies, however, insist that if rates 
are reduced, wages must also be brought down. 
The Railway National Wages Board is now hear- 
ing evidence on the subject. As a result of the 
election the Government will be unable to help 
the farmer with his promised subsidy. To make 
matters worse, another epidemic of foot and 
mouth disease has broken out, with a consequent 
slaughter of live stock, which has already cost the 
Government £202,500. One bright spot in the in- 
dustrial situation has been the vote of the boiler- 
makers to resume work after keeping about 70,(00 
persons in the shipbuilding trades idle for thirty- 
two weeks. On the other hand, the country has 
been faced with serious trouble from the “panel” 
doctors appointed under the National Insurance 
act of 1911. By the terms of that act, in return 
for contributions through approved 
medical attendance was provided by doctors 
drafted into the scheme. They received nine 
shillings (about $2.25 at normal exchange) per 
patient, of which the Government contributed 


societies, 
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one-sixth and the approved societies five-sixths. 
As a means of economy the Government proposed 
to withdraw its contribution and leave the so- 
cieties to pay a somewhat reduced capitation fee. 
The doctors, already chafing under what they 
regarded as unwarranted dictation on the part 
of the societies and the Ministry of. Health, 
threatened to resign en masse on Jan. 1. A tem- 
porary adjustment, however, was made by the 
Ministry agreeing to a capitation fee of eight 
shillings and sixpence (about $2.12) for five years 
and adopting the doctors’ suggestion of submitting 
the whole working f the Insurance act to in- 
vestigation by a royal commission. 


The question as to whether or not Winston 
Churchill wrote the Admiralty’s misleading first 
report of the Battle of Jutland, which made it 
appear that the Grand Fleet had sufiered a 
serious reverse at German hands, was decided 
in the negative by a jury which found Lord 
Alfred Douglas guilty of criminal libel in printing 
the charge. Douglas was sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment. 


AUSTRALIA 


URING the early part of November Mel- 
bourne, capital of the State of Victoria and 
temporary capital of the Australian Comr %n- 
wealth, was in the throes of a police strike which 
began on Oct. 30, when the Police Commissioner 
refused to dismiss an officer accused of spying. 
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Rowdies took advantage of the situation to smash 
and loot; a few deaths and several injuries re- 
sulted, and the suburban street car service was 
suspended. Special constables were enrolled and 
troops detailed to guard the public buildings. 
The police force is to be reorganized with im- 
proved conditions and pensions, though none of 
the strikers are to be reinstated. The Govern- 
ment refused to allow the export of films which 
an enterprising New York firm had ordered, pic- 
turing the events. 

Sir John Monash, formerly Commander-in- 
Chief of the Australian Expeditionary Force, has 
been very outspoken in a speech at Sydney on 
the chaotic condition of defense due to post- 
war economies. Now a reserve officer and a 
member of the Council of Defense, he says that 
body meets only once in two years and then does 


‘nothing; and it was only with difficulty that he 


prevented the closing of the Military College at 
Duntroon. He deplores the lack of interest on 
the part of the Federal Parliament. Dr. Earle 
Page, Acting Prime Minister, while glad that 
General Monash has helped the country realize 
the importance of defense, does not share in his 
gloomy views, pointing out that last year Parlia- 
ment granted £2,500,000 and is waiting for the © 
return of Mr. Bruce to take further steps. 

Sir James Mitchell, Premier of the State of 
Western Australia, has announced a plan to 
raise £10,000,000 from the British Government 
to settle emigrants in that State. 


Ewing Galloway 


The lambing season on a sheep station (ranch) in New Zealand 
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New ZEALAND 
a all parties, including Labor, are at 


one with Prime Minister Massey on the 
question of imperial unity, the publication of 
the report of the Imperial Conference is regarded 
by some New Zealand newspapers as doing little 
to lift the veil of secrecy. 
erences to foreign policy and defense as “familiar 
and obvious.” 

The economic outlook seems very encouraging; 
the margin of revenue over expenditure has 
mounted steadily in the last three years; the in- 
come tax has been reduced 20 per cent., financial 
conditions are easier, and there is a heavy and 
increased production in the chief articles of ex- 
port. Indeed, New Zealand is now the largest 
dairy producing country in the world. Also, 
there is very little labor trouble at present, the 
opinion being that the Arbitration Courts have 
protected the wage-earner during the period of 
rising prices. Wages are reviewed every six 
months in accord with the cost of living. 


INDIA 


N the various States of India the elections 
have been proceeding for the Provincial Coun- 

cils and the Legislative Assembly. In spite of 
gains, the Swaraj (or Home Rule) extremists 
have failed to obtain a working majority in any 
province, but bid fair to have an obstructive 
minority. 

The Royal Commission on the Civil Service 
under Lord Lee of Fareham has begun its hear- 
ings. The conditions disclosed are far from en- 
couraging from the standpoint of continuing to 
attract competent men. Salaries are little above 
the pre-war level, while railroad and steamer 
fares, rents, customs, duties and servants’ wages 
have mounted steadily, so that, except in the 
case of a very few of the most highly salaried 
officers, it is well-nigh impossible to make both 
ends meet. 


The annual report to Parliament of the Direc- 
tor of Public Information, Professor L. R. Rush- 
brook Williams, has been issued as a Blue Book, 
“India in 1922-23,” and is a very frank and in- 
structive document. He points out, among other 
things, that in spite of the complaints of exces- 
sive military expenditure, 320,000,000 people are 
defended at a cost of from two to three rupees 
(32 to 48 cents) per head, and that India gets 
the cheapest administration of any civilized coun- 
try. While he recognizes the prevalence of pov- 
erty, he argues that some of it at least is the 
fault of the people themselves. 


The Deccan Irrigation Works on Oct. 25 laid 
the foundations of a great barrage scheme at 


Sukkar in Bombay which will irrigate 500,000 


acres more than the whole area under cultivation 


They regard the ref- - 
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in Egypt; it provides for two bridges five times 
as long as any in London and for seven canals, 
three of which are wider than the Suez Canal. 
The estimated cost of the enterprise is £12,000.- 
000. The enterprise, while a monument to the 
; retiring President of Bombay, Sir George Lloyd, 
is ignored by the Nationalist press. 


IRELAND 


RELAND seems to be only slowly settling 

down to a relative degree of quiet. In the 
North Irish Parliament the Minister of Home 
Affairs has announced that the curfew order 
will be withdrawn as soon as safety will permit. 
Imitating their obdurate brethren in the South, 
certain prisoners in Ulster started a hunger 
strike, but on Nov. 12, after fourteen days, it 
was abandoned. In the Free State cases of 
armed robbery have occurred again in the sub- 
urbs of Dublin, and highway robbery has been 
rife in other parts of the country. The flogging 
provisions in the Public Safety act have ap- 
parently not been effective and flying squadrons 
have been organized by the Dublin Metropolitan 
Police. Efforts of men like Thomas Johnson, 
the Labor leader, to secure from the Sinn Fein 
leaders information as to the real purpose of 
the hunger strike have proved vain. At length, 
however, it came to an end Nov. 23. This result 
is thought to be due partly to conferences and 
partly to a letter from Cardinal Logue recom- 
mending the release of all political prisoners in 
order to bring peace by Christmas, particularly 
since, as he pointed out, the Republican leaders 
had declared their readiness to abstain from 
violence and to secure their political aims by 
constitutional means. Two days before this letter 
was written occurred the first death of a Free 
State hunger striker, Dennis Barry of Cork, after 
thirty-four days of fasting. The Government re: 
fused to allow his aged mother and other relatives 
to have the body for burial lest a public funeral 
would offer an opportunity for Republican dem- 
onstrations. Consistent with his declared aim of 
treating such persons as suicides, Bishop Cohalan 
of Cork later denied funeral rites to the deceased. 
On Nov. 24 Andrew O’Sullivan died after fasting 
forty days. The Countess Marcievicz, arrested 
with some girls in a motor car for distributing 
literature against the Government, has begun a 
hunger strike in her turn. 

The Government, burdened with a great army 
and indemnities for destruction of property during 
the Republican disorders, has solicited a loan of 
£10,000,000. By Dec. 1, it was estimated, after 
subscriptions had been out for a week, that 
£7,000,000 had been taken up—the banks £5,- 
000,000 and the Church £250,000. The tax re- 
ceipts for the year are estimated at £20,500.000. 
Since the army expenses—now £10,664,000-—are 
expected to be reduced to £4,000,000 and othe: 
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Antiquated methods in India: Pumping water by means of a tree trunk which is made to see-saw 


by a man walking to and fro on it. 


At the right is another pump worked by a cow hauling on a 


pulley 


economies amounting to £1,000,000 effected, it is 
hoped to balance the budget in 1924. What 
with too many middlemen, high cost of trans- 
portation and the general agricultural depression, 
the farmers are in a bad way. 


SouTtH AFRICA 
\ HILE General Smuts insists that peace in 


Europe is essential to the prosperity of 
young producing countries like South Africa, 
he has to work against the bitter opposition of 
the Nationalists, who oppose any co-operation with 
Great Britain, for fear of involving their country 
in “incalculable responsibilities with which she 
should have no concern.” Indeed, last Summer 
one of the group proposed in the Senate that 
South Africa should withdraw from the League 
of Nations, while General Herzog has been in- 
sisting that another European war is inevitable. 
The Mandates Committee of the League of Na- 
tions last Autumn accepted the majority report 
of a committee appointed by General Smuts to 
investigate charges of cruelty on the part of the 
(Administrator of Southwest Africa in suppressing 
the rebellion of the Bondelzwarts, a Hottentot 
tribe, at a cost of 100 deaths, including women 
and children. The Premier’s committee rather 
cautiously condemned the Administrator, while 
the Prime Minister expressed the opinion that 
the Administrator “had probably saved the coun- 
try a protracted war.” In the Provincial Council 
elections in the Transvaal held in November, 1923, 
the South African (General Smuts’s) party made 
a slight gain, increasing from 17 to 20, while 
the Labor-Nationalist combination fell from 32 
to 30. In the rural districts there was fear of 


the extreme wing of Labor with its outspoken 
schemes for the nationalization of land and 
similar experiments, but, in the urban centres, 
trade depression and unemployment secured votes 
for the Labor-Nationalist pact. In Cape Colony 
the elections resulted in a practical deadlock, 
the strength of the parties being: South African 
Party, 24; Nationalists, 21; Labor, 4; Indepen- 
dent, 2. 


CANADA 
By Atsert BusHNELL Hart 


O serious political agitation is going on 
either in the Dominion or any of the prov- 
inces at present. The Imperial Confer- 
ence held in London has visibly increased the 
importance of the self-governing colonies. That 
conference is to be repeated every two years, and 
its decisions are respected by those who direct 
British foreign policy. Canada, for instance, has 
claimed removal of the embargo on Canadian 
cattle, because it was so promised by a previous 
conference. The Canadians explain that the re- 
cent halibut treaty, negotiated between Ottawa 
and Washington, was signed by the Canadian 
negotiator “as the duly accredited representative 
of the King’; but the Senate of the United 
States declined to consider such a signature suf- 
ficient on a treaty nominally with Great Britain. 
Some excitement has been caused by the ap- 
pearance in the Alberta National Park of a 
gang of movie men who were allowed to kill off 
some of the public buffalo in front of the cam- 
eras, accompanied by “whooping Crees armed 
with bows and arrows.” 
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A movement is going on in the province of 
Quebec for a revival of the Conservative power 
which might extend to the Government of the 
Dominion. Canada, like the United States, is ex- 
ercised over the liquor question, inasmuch as the 
Provinces have as much power as the States of 
our Union possessed before the Eighteenth 
Amendment, to regulate the traffic as they desire. 


The Department of State reported (Dec. 3), 
that a conference was held in Ottawa with a view 
to reducing the smuggling of liquor into the 
United States, but it was found that nothing short 
of a treaty would be sufficient. Some difficulty 
has also arisen between the two countries over 
new Canadian laws on copyright of music and 
motion pictures. 


In Dominion politics the Liberal Party under 
Premier Mackenzie King has 116 members in the 
House of Commons, against 118 from all other 
parties, which is in practice a working majority. 
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There is no evidence of weakness except the loss 
of a by-election in Halifax. An attempt to build 
up a third party very much like the Farmers’ Al- 
liance in the Northwest has failed. 

Canada shows great prosperity, the total of ex- 
ports and imports for the last’ recorded year be- 
ing nearly $2,000,000,000, half of it with the 
United States, which took $400,000,000 and sent 
$600,000,000. 

Canada shows some disposition to give more en- 
couragement to immigration, and especially wel- 
comes those coming from Great Britain. Like the 
United States, the country has adopted the policy 
of selection, and efforts are being made to dis- 
tribute the immigrants where they are most need- 
ed. A few Russians have found their way to 
Canadian farms, but the Mennonites, who have 
settled in Western Canada, are now making their 
way to Chihuahua, Mexico, because they do not 
like the school laws. 


FRANCE AND BELGIUM 


By WrtitaAm Stearns Davis 


Professor of History, 


F the developments of the past month have 
thrown no new light upon the Ruhr situa- 
tion, in France this and similar questions 

have at least produced plenty of heat. The state- 
ment broadcast by ex-President Wilson on Armi- 
stice Day, critical of the actions of France under 
the Treaty of Versailles; evoked a storm of ‘pro- 
tests from Paris. The semi-official Temps on 
Nov. 12 characterized Mr. Wilson’s charges as 
“profoundly unjust.” “France and Belgium,” con- 
tinues the paper, “occupied the Ruhr only after a 
default had been declared according to the treaty. 
They made use of the right accorded by the treaty 
to the respective Governments, which permits them 
to act individually in such a case.” The Temps 
went on to charge that Mr. Wilson, by his own 
actions in forcing through the treaty in its existing 
form and then in quarreling with the American 
Senate, was largely responsible for much of the 
present discord, and that “it is not for Mr. Wilson 
to criticize the nations which did ratify the treaties 
and which have executed them. Non-ratification 
by the United States, an eventuality which Mr. 
Wilson did not authorize us to foresee, has ren- 
dered the task of the Allies much more difficult.” 
Whatever the thrusts and counter-thrusts of the 
diplomats, nothing at present seems to be shaking 
the home position of M. Poincaré. Any French 
Premier knows that his official life may be cut 
short any instant, but after a prolonged debate 
upon the international situation in the Chamber of 
Deputies on Nov. 23 the correspondent of The 
New York Times made haste to wire that “in 
contrast to the political situations in England and 
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Germany, Premier Poincaré’s political position 
and policy seem absolutely secure.” The Ministry 
had received a vote of confidence, 506 to 70, 
despite caustic remarks from M. André Tardieu 
and ex-Premier Briand. 

M. Poincaré manifestly had the great bul!: of 
the Chamber with him when he bluntly stated: 
“Our security is above all assured by the consoli- 
dation of the territories which we occupy. As long 
as Germany does not show herself pacific we will 
remain on our guard. As long as the treaty has 
not been fulfilled we will not abandon the right 
bank of the Rhine.” 

Even the Communists cheered when the Pre- 
mier declared, while dealing with the monarchist 
movement in Germany: “The re-establishment of 
the Hohenzollerns on the throne would be a men- 
ace to the European peace”; then added, amid the 
tumult of applause: “Your unanimous agreement 
against the return of the Hohenzollerns will be 
known this evening throughout the world.” 

The result of this debate caused the influential 
Paris Matin to assert: “While Germany is falling 
into disquieting anarchy the position of France is 
strengthened and our policy appears fruitful as 
well as conciliatory and firm.” 

No parliamentary vote, however overwhelming, 
could induce the extreme Communists among the 
Deputies to remain quiescent. On Nov. 30 Marcel 
Cachin, the Communist leader, charged in the 
Chamber that Bavarian nationalism had been at 
one time subsidized by France in hopes that Ba- 
varia might break away from the rest of Germany. 
M. Lafont, another Communist Deputy, suggested 
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that the arms used by the Rhineland Separatists 
had possibly a French origin, and also assailed 
the Ruhr occupation as costly and defeating its 
own object. As for the new agreements with 
Stinnes, “far less coal and coke would come than 
would have been received during the past year 
had the Ruhr not been occupied.” But, added the 
Deputy, “we know well you are not interested in 
a policy of reparations but in a policy of [politi- 
cal] domination.” Such sniping, however, pro- 
duced no outward effect upon the Poincaré Min- 
istry, which was again sustained early in Decem- 
ber by overwhelming majorities in the Chamber. 

During the period of great tension caused by 
the return of the Crown Prince to Germany, and 
while a new accord was being arranged with 
Britain, there was alarm in France lest military 
operations on a very large scale might become 
necessary. On Nov. 10 American correspondents 
informed “unofficially” that the French 
Staff was ready for grim 
eventualities. 


were 
General getting 

These bellicose pronouncements soon ceased, 
following the conclusion of the special “treaty” 
with the German industrialists, and the announce- 
ment, late in November, that the Entente with 
Great Britain had been restored. The announce- 
ment stated that though France had. waived her 
extreme demands on Germany for the ex-Crown 
Prince’s expulsion, Britain had joined her in un- 
dertaking to reimpose control by allied military 
commissions upon the revival of German arma- 
ments and in similar measures to insure the exe- 
cuiion of the Versailles Treaty. It was also stated 
that the French were about to render their occu- 
pation of the Ruhr so far as possible “invisible,” 
and to reduce greatly their forces in the German 
territory. The troops which remain are to be kept 
as far as possible from the great working centres, 
and many Germans who have been jailed or ex- 
pelled from the region for resistance to French 
orders aré being released or allowed to return to 
their homes. On the other hand, the arrest of 
Captain d’Armont in Germany for alleged espion- 
age has led the French authorities in the Ruhr to 
seize a prominent German jurist, Dr. Lenzberg, 
President of the Diisseldorf Court of Justice, as 
a hostage to undergo any penalty inflicted upon 
Captain d’Armont. 

German disarmament remains the main point 
of pressure impinging on French nerves. Many 
rumors have abounded in Paris concerning secret 
military preparations. It was reported that the 
German Reichswehr numbered 300,000 men, in- 
stead of the force of 100,000 provided by the 
Versailles Treaty; that “a secret aviation 
foree” was being created in Prussia; that German 
chemists were preparing at Tomsk in the heart of 
Siberia quantities of a new and peculiarly deadly 
gas, and that Marshal Foch had told his intimates 


great 


that “German war materials had been restored to 
within 80 per cent. of normal.” 

These rumors have been mostly discredited by 
high authority, and Marshal Foch has been more 
reliably quoted as saying that “whatever move 
Germany made would be checked immediately. 
The whole business would be over in a few days.” 
The fact remains, however, that the French people 
at large believe that no matter how freely the 
olive branch is extended to Germany nothing can 
keep that country from being (to quote one corre- 
spondent) “saturated with hatred toward France, 
and with a desire for revenge so deep that the 
Germans would cunningly bide their time to 
strike.” This fear of German vengefulness, of a 
new and hideous attack “by 60,000,000 people 
upon only 40,000,000” is the thing which seems to 
be the basic factor for almost every ballot cast by 
a French peasant, for every division in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, for every move by the Ministers 
of the Third Republic. It is something absolutely 
to be reckoned with by every humanitarian out- 
sider who feels it his duty to give the leaders of 
French policy sage advice. 

The attempt made by Germany toward the mid- 
dle of December to reopen discussion on repara- 
tions and the Ruhr has been favorably met by’ 
Poincaré, but whatever the outcome of these over- 
tures, no effective progress will be made unless 
the French obtain reasonable security for the 
future. 


The German problem and its connected inter- 
national questions have continued to overshadow 
everything else in French public life. It is re- 
ported, however, that Paris has been watching 
with somewhat jealous eyes the new rapproche- 
ment of Italy and Spain, announced in connection 
with the recent visit of King Alfonso to Rome. 
This, think many Frenchmen, may foreshadow an 
attempt to establish “Latin” domination in the 
Mediterranean, which would be anything but wel- 
come to the power whose war fleets ride in the 
harbor waters of Toulon, Marseilles and Algiers. 

French financiers refuse to become excited over 
the fa!l in exchange of the franc. It is declared to 
be caused entirely by the nervousness of Ameri- 
can and British speculators in French securities 
and currency, who are scared into “unloading” 
every time there is a partial European crisis. It 
is pointed out that sterling exchange has had an 
almost equal fall at London. 

The general financial position of the republic 
continues good, and the ordinary revenue from 
taxation amounted in October to 2,331,000,000 
francs, an increase over the same month of 1922 
of 514,000,000 francs, of which gain 243,000,000 
francs came from direct taxation. That hitherto 
bottomless pit for French expenditures—the cost 
of reconstructing the devastated regions—seems 
at last to have had its bottom touched by the 
sounding line. It is announced by the Treasury 
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that the rebuilding program will be completed in 
three years, and at a further cost to the Govern- 
ment of 24,000,000,000 francs, at present exchange 
approximately $1,320,000,000, legally, at least, re- 
coverable from Germany. 


Americans who are interested in the problem 
will follow the new regulations issued on Nov. 9 
for the control of French private wireless plants. 
The special tax on these has been abolished, but 
every owner is required to file a declaration of 
his possession at the nearest Post Office. Sta- 
tions used for broadcasting propaganda or 
for musical or educational purposes will be re- 
garded as “of public utility” and will be granted 
specially favorable conditions. Inventors using 
their wireless sets for experimental purposes will 
also be entitled to ask favors. All organizations 
that can satisfy the authorities of their good faith 
and their French nationality will be allowed to 
broadcast in certain regions and at certain hours. 
At the same time stiff penalties are established 
for the dissemination of false news. 


The world at large is always interested when 
there are elections to the “Immortals” of the 
French Academy. On Nov. 15 two new members 
were chosen by what is perhaps the most famous 
academic body which has ever existed. The for- 
tunate men were M. Edouard Estaunie, who, amid 
a life devoted to telegraphic administration, found 
time to write a couple of romances and several 
scientific books, and Maitre Henri Robert, a very 
eloquent Paris advocate, who, in addition to his 
legal work, is the author of two works, “Great 
Historic Cases” and “The Advocate.” There is 
still a third vacancy, but repeated ballots failed 
to effect a choice, although M. Madelin came 
close to the necessary sixteen votes. 
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BELGIUM 


FTER the frustration of the earnest efforts 

of King Albert’s Ministers to effect an 
agreement with France and America as to a free 
investigation of German conditions, Belgium seems 
to have made no ‘further official move in this 
direction. The downfall of the existing Ministry, 
which has backed M. Jaspar’s foreign policy, has 
been repeatedly predicted, but on Nov. 22 the 
Belgian Chamber of Deputies awarded it a formal 
vote of confidence after a hot debate, in which 
the Catholic “Right” and the Liberals united to 
defend the Government against the Socialists, and 
the restored co-operation of France and Britain in 
dealing with Germany is now reported to have 
given great satisfaction at Brussels. 

Belgium herself has her own special grievance 
against Germany—the assassination of Lieutenant 
Graff near Diisseldorf early in 1922, for which 
reparation has been repeatedly demanded. Money 
indemnity having been long and vainly expected 
from Berlin in December, 1923, the Belgian Gov- 
ernment seized a quantity of railway rolling stock 
recently manufactured in the occupied zone for 
the German State railways, with a view to selling 
it to provide a suitable indemnity. 

The Brussels press on Nov. 5 carried new 
stories of ill-treatment of blacks in the Belgian 
Congo, alleging that “unwilling natives were taken 
to ‘vaccination centres,’ sometimes five or six days 
away, with ropes around their necks, and that 
twenty-seven were known to have died from the 
hardships of the journey.” How far these stories 
are merely exaggerations of drastic measures to 
compel semi-savages to submit to proper sanitary 
regulations can be determined only after the 
promised investigation. 


GERMANY AND AUSTRIA 


By Wittram R. SHEPHERD 


Professor of History, 


ERMANY has passed through another hectic 

(GG month featured by strikes, violent uprisings, 

a parliamentary crisis and, in some respects, 

the most important of all, hunger and economic 
distress, 

Despite repeated rumors of another revolt, Ba- 

varia has, on the whole, remained outwardly 


quiet. Less than three days after his promise 
to abstain from seditious activities, General Lu- 
dendorff publicly declared that he would devote 
the remainder of his life to promoting the cause 
of Fascismo. At the same time Captain Ehrhardt, 
of Kapp Putsch fame, openly placed himself at 
the head of the Hitlerites. Only among the 30,000 
students in Bavaria’s technical and high schools, 
however, was another rebellion preached, but Dr. 
yon Kahr, the Bavarian dictator, kept the stu- 
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dents well in hand. Demonstrations against him 
on Dec. 2, led by Nationalist students, were 
quickly suppressed. The War Academy at 
Munich was closed because some 500 of the 
cadets, it was discovered, were deeply impregnated 
with seditious doctrines. Some eighty persons 
who participated in the Hitler uprising were re- 
leased; among those still held are Police Presi- 
dent von Poehner and Dr. Roth, former Minister 
of Justice. Hitler was imprisoned in Landsberg. 
where he awaits trial for high treason. 
Whatever comfort the Berlin authorities may 
have obtained from Dr. von Kahr’s firm grip 
on Bavaria was in some degree offset by con- 
tinued Separatist activities in the Rhineland. 
On Nov. 12, for example, the Central Govern- 
ment was advised that a Palatinate republic had 
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The German Chancellor who has 
ceeded Dr. Stresemann 


suce- 


been proclaimed and a Government set up at 
Speyer under the leadership of Heiniz Bley and 
Oito Meyer. This movement, its promoters de- 
clared, was supported largely by farmers, but 
would soon extend to the industrial districts of 
Ludwigshafen, Frankenthal, Zweibriicken and 
Pirmassens. That the French were behind it 
seems evident, for on Nov. 15 six leading news- 
papers in, the Palatinate which had been out- 
spoken in their opposition to the Separatists 
were suppressed by the French authorities. So 
obvious was the French that Berlin 
vigorously protested in a note to the French 
The Separatists, with the con- 
nivance of the French, the communication as- 
serted, formed armed bands which terrorized and 
plundered. despite the declaration of the Poin- 
caré Government that its troops would maintain 
order. Only a few days before the British 
Government had officially accused French offi- 
cials of displaying partiality toward the Separa- 
Both of these allegations M. 
Poincaré indignantly denied. 

The return of the fermer Crown Prince Fred- 
erick William did not involve Germany in further 
international difficulty. Chancellor Stresemann, 
speaking in Halle on Nov. 11, said that the return 
of Frederick William, whom he characterized as 
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“not the worst of Germans,” to his German home 
could not be refused. The decision as to whether 
or not he should return, he declared, was purely 
a question of internal policy and one which the 
German people would not allow to be taken out 
of their hands. Dr. Stresemann said he was 
satisfied that the ex-Crown Prince had no inten- 
tion of allowing himself to become involved in 
the intrigues of reactionary cliques. The parties 
of the Left did not agree with the Chancellor and 
frankly expressed themselves as opposed to the 
return of the exiled Hohenzollern. After days of 
delay, the Council of Ambassadors finally agreed 
upon a note to the Berlin Government to the 
effect that Germany would be held responsible 
for Frederick William’s conduct. This, however, 
was regarded as a mere gesture. 

It was reported on Nov. 12 that the former 
German Emperor had received passports and was 
preparing to return to the Fatherland. This was 
officially denied by Berlin and branded by the 
ex-Kaiser as fictitious. 

Far more vigorous was the attitude of the 
Council of Ambassadors with regard to the 
Interallied Military Control Commission.. In a 
note dated Nov. 21 the Council not only restated 
its earlier demand that the commission be per- 
mitted to resume supervision of German arma- 
ments, but declared that the German Government 
would be held entirely responsible for the safety 
of the commission. Thanks to the insistence of 
Great Britain, the note contained no mention of 
penalties in case of non-compliance; and, more- 
over, discretion as to the districts to be inspected 
was taken from General Nollet, head of the com- 
mission, and vested in the entire commission. 
In many quarters, particularly in Paris, the opin- 
ion was freely voiced that the note marked the 
beginning of the end of allied efforts to restrict 
the German Army to 100,000 men through a sys- 
tem of direct control. 

Chancellor Stresemann informed the Reichstag 
Foreign Affairs Committee on Nov. 16 that the 
Berlin Government could no longer assist the 
beleaguered populations in the Ruhr and Rhine- 
land, and that to all intents and purposes they 
would henceforth be at the mercy of the French. 
Starvation has been staved off by the partial 
resumption of work, the Ruhr and Rhineland 
industrialists and the French having succeeded 
in reaching an agreement after months of nego- 
tiations. By the terms of this agreement France 
is to receive immediately a quarter of a billion 
francs, to be followed by 18 per cent. of the 
mines’ output. This is to be credited to reparations 
and not charged against the cost of Ruhr occu- 
pation, for which purpose a special tax of 10 
francs pér ton is to be levied on coal. The work- 
ers were forced to accept the pre-war ten-hour 
day, as any shorter day, the industrialists main- 
tained, would not suffice to satisfy French 
demands and leave sufficient profit to make 
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operation worth while. In other words, the work- 
ers are faced with the alternative of a ten-hour 
day or unemployment and starvation. 

Dr. Stresemann’s announcement that all 
assistance for the Ruhr and the Rhineland must 
terminate was greeted with a storm of condem- 
nation from both the ultra-Nationalists and the 
parties of the Left. Even the Centrists and his 
own People’s Party expressed disappointment. 
This, taken together with unemployment, hunger, 
scaring prices for the necessities of life, the 
chaotic state of the currency, the return of the 
Crown Prince, the policy of mildness toward 
Bavaria and harshness toward Saxony, and the 
activities of the extremists of both the Right 
and the Left led to the Chancellor’s overthrow 
on Nov. 23, when the Reichstag expressed lack 
of confidence by a vote of 155 to 230, seven 
Deputies abstaining from voting. “No confidence” 
resolutions were introduced by both the German 
Nationalists and the Socialists. 


President Ebert at once began an anxious 
search for some one to form a new Government. 
In the course of seven days he invited five indi- 
viduals to accept the Chancellorship before the 
crisis was bridged. First on the list was Herr 
von Kardorff of the German People’s Party, but 
he declined. Then followed in order Dr. Hergt, 
leader of the German Nationalist Party; Dr. 
Heinrich Albert, a non-partisan and German 
fiscal agent to the United States during the early 
years of the war; and Dr. Stegerwald, member of 
the conservative wing of the Centre Party. It 
was Dr. Wilhelm Marx, lawyer and leader of the 
Centrists, who finally succeeded in forming a 
minority Coalition Cabinet composed of members 
drawn from the Centrists, the German People’s 
Party, the Democrats and the Bavarian People’s 
Party. The new Cabinet, virtually the result of 
a bourgeois bloc, is substantially a continuation 
in power of the Stresemann Government. Eight 
of the eleven portfolios are carried over and Dr. 
Stresemann himself is Foreign Minister. Rather 
than risk dissolution of the Reichstag and new 
elections that might strengthen the parties of 
the Right, the Socialists decided to support the 
new Ministry. All parties, indeed, wished to 
avoid a general election because of the grave 
complications that might ensue if the inhabitants 
of the cccupied regions attempted to participate. 


In addressing the Reichstag the new Chancellor 
declared that the time had come for deeds, not 
words. Germany, he said, faced anarchy within 
and enemies without. Whether Germany was 
to exist as a unified national State, or to break 
sp, depended, he said, on the patriotism of its 
citizens. In asking the Reichstag to grant the 
new Government virtually dictatorial power, he 
appealed to all parties “to relegate to the back- 
ground everything calculated to increase the 
unfortunate and all too great divisions among 
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our people.” Regarding the financial situation, 
he declared that “the whole nation must at last 
be filled with the realization that unless the 
people and the Reich are to sink into a hopeless 
maelstrom of annihilation,” the utmost sacrifices 
must be made. 

The bill giving the Government plenary pow- 
ers without parliamentary sanction for an indef- 
inite period was adopted by the Reichstag on 
Dec. 8 by the overwhelming majority of 313 to 
18. It had the undivided support of the four 
middle parties and the United Socialists. 

Though the law primarily is intended to enable 
the Government to enact emergency legislation 
of an economic and social nature, it is sufficiently 
elastic to permit an adjustment of the problem 
confronting the Government in the Rhineland and 
Ruhr without the necessity of convening the 
Reichstag, which adjourned for a holiday recess 
that in all probability will extend well into the 
new year. Whether the Marx Government will 
succeed or go the way of the Stresemann régime 
remains to be seen. Although it represents the 
chief landed and business interests of the country, 
as did its predecessor, it also faces the same 
political alignment and the same overwhelming 
problems. 


During the Parliamentary crisis, and even be- 
fore, real authority centred in General yon 
Seeckt and his 100,000 armed and disciplined 
Reichswehr soldiers. Under the State Emergency 
Law he proceeded cautiously, yet firmly. His 
most drastic action was taken on Noy. 23, when 
he ordered the dissolution of the Communist 
Party, the ultra-reactionary Nationalist Party, and 
the Hitlerite National Socialist Party. All three, 
he declared, were guilty of subversive conduct. 
His proclamation evoked angry protests from 
both the Extreme Left and the Right, and even 
some of the bourgeois press questioned the ad- 
visability of such strong measures. By some von 
Seeckt is regarded as the one man capable of 
saving Germany. 


Of all Germany’s immediate problems none is 
more insistent than that of providing food for its 


millions of half starved inhabitants. Already sev- 
eral million children are undernourished and _ in 
danger of contracting tuberculosis. The situation 
in the cities borders on the tragic. In Dresden. 
for instance, one-sixth of the school children -suf- 
fer from hunger. Infant mortality during the 
past three months was 21 per cent. higher than 
for the same period a year ago, although the 
birth rate in Berlin has declined 30 per cent. 
Half of the newly born children have been trans- 
ferred to orphan asylums, since their parents can 
not provide for them. The American Committee 
for Relief of German Children, of which Major 


Gen. Henry T. Allen is Chairman, is raising $10.- 
000,000 for relief work. 
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Nor is the situation markedly different among 
adults. In the middle of November Dr. Adenauer, 
Burgomaster of Cologne, gave instructions that 
the capacity of the city’s soup kitchens, which 
were then feeding 50,000 persons out of a popula- 
tion of 750,000, be increased to 150,000. Approxi- 
mately 3,000,000 persons are without undercloth- 
ing or shoes. The meat consumption, which 
averaged 123 pounds per capita in 1912 and 
eighty-four pounds in 1922, dropped to thirty- 
four pounds for the first six months of 1923. Food 
continued unchecked. Farms also were 
raided, especially after the refusal of many farm- 
ers to dispose of their produce for paper money. 
On Nov. 18 General von Seeckt issued orders to 
zone commanders to prevent profiteering. 

To make matters more desperate, unemploy- 
steadily increased. Not counting the 
1,500,000 already receiving assistance from the 
Government, it is officially estimated that more 
than one-third of the total population is out of 
work, This is a reflection of Germany’s waning 
trade; figures for the third quarter of the year 
show a decrease in both imports and exports. 
Domestic trade, moreover, is steadily becoming 
worse, 


riots 


ment 


The financial situation showed little improve- 
ment. The output of paper marks soared into 
astronomical ciphers. Yet, even with Federal, 
municipal and private printing presses turning 
out vast quantities, the supply could not keep 
pace with the demand. Approximately 650,000,000 
rentenmarks were in circulation by Dec. 1. 
Though the nominal value of the rentenmark is 
24 cents, its buying power at home was not above 
12 cents. Retail dealers treated it with disfavor. 
The Finance Minister, morever, estimated that 
Germany’s annual normal budget in gold would 
not exceed 3,000,000,000 marks. At present less 
than one-thousandth part of the public expendi- 
tures is covered by the tax yield. 


AUSTRIA 


WAVE of anti-Semitism swept over Aus- 
+ tria during the last month. The dis- 
turbance centred chiefly in Vienna, where serious 
demonstrations and numerous assaults on Jewish 
students resulted in the closing of the university 
on Nov. 19 for an indefinite period. The trouble 
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developed coincidently with the Bavarian Putsch, 
after the University Senate had refused to accede 
to the demand of Nationalist students that the 
number of Jews in the schools be limited. Such 
a course, the Senate declared, would be not only 
untimely, but illegal. 

That Austria continued to make rapid strides 
toward complete financial recovery is evident from 
the report just issued by Dr. Zimmermann, the 
League of Nations’ Commissioner General in 
Vienna. Private deposits in the banks and sav- 
ings institutions increased from 2,000,000 gold 
crowns in September, 1922, to 32,000,000 gold 
crowns at the end of September, 1923, an in- 
crease of nearly 1,500 per cent. The average 
monthly deficit in the national finances at the 
beginning of the reconstruction period was 38,- 
000,000 gold crowns. For October last it was 
13,000,000. At the same time the budget deficit, 
estimated at 141,000,000 gold crowns for the first 
half of 1923, was only 85,000,000, a saving of 
56,000,000 gold crowns, or about $11,200,000. 

Paralleling these savings has been the im- 
provement in the currency. With the stabilization 
of the paper crown, wealthy Austrians have with- 
drawn large balances which, during the period of 
inflation, were held in foreign countries, and are 
again investing in Austrian industry. There has 
also been an influx of foreign capital. The re- 
sult of this is noticeable on every hand. Foreign 
trade has improved and unemployment decreased, 
In November, Austrian iron and steel works were 
running at full capacity. Roads which have been 
neglected for ten years have now, to an increas: 
ing extent, been repaired or entirely rebuilt; pub- 
lic utilities have been remodeled, and private 
homes and buildings of all sorts painted and im- 
proved. 

In an attempt to balance the budget by 1925, 
approximately 50,000 State officials have been 
dismissed since September, 1922. To the same 
end, Dr. Kienbok, Austrian Minister of Finance, 
on Nov. 22 announced drastic tax increases. The 
turnover tax is to be trebled and the tax on shares 
to be quadrupled; the income tax is to be doubled, 
and inland postal rates increased 66 per cent. 
Telephone rates will also be doubled. Even 
Professor Pregl, winner of the Nobel Prize in 
chemistry, loses two-thirds of the prize in taxes. 


ITALY 


By Lity Ross Taytor 
Associate Professor of Latin, Vassar College 


YROM Nov. 19 to Nov. 28 Italy entertained 
k the King and Queen of Spain on a visit of 
state. The importance of the visit, which 
followed immediately on the conclusion of a com- 


mercial treaty between the two nations, was 
clearly indicated by the fact that the Spanish dic- 
tator, General Primo de Rivera, accompanied the 
sovereigns. The King and Queen had two audi- 
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ences with the Pope and were entertained by the 
cities of Genoa, Rome, Florence, Bologna and 
Naples. But the conferences between Mussolini 
and de Rivera, the two Latin dictators, were 
doubtless the most significant feature of the visit. 
Although it is not clear that any formal alliance 
was concluded, the event certainly represents a 
rapprochement between the two powers. Spain 
and Italy seem to have strong common interests 
both in their Mediterranean policy and in the 
maintenance of trade relations and other contacts 
with the Spanish-American nations, to which large 
numbers of Italians have emigrated and will con- 
tinue to emigrate in the future. 


The close relation between Italy and Spain is 
viewed with some anxiety in the official] French 
press; it seems to have had its influence on im- 
proving Anglo-French relations. The French on 
Dec. 9 formally announced their refusal to admit 
Italy to the Tangier conference. There are other 
signs that the support which Italy received from 
France in her Corfu policy is not leading to 
further unity of action between the two na- 
tions. Mussolini’s endorsement of Secretary of 
State Hughes’s plan for investigating Germany's 
capacity to pay and his declarations on foreign 
affairs in the Senate on Nov. 16 show an attitude 
on reparations that is avowedly sympathetic with 
the British rather than the French point of view. 
In this speech Mussolini came out clearly against 
further occupation of German territory and 
against any effort to destroy the German people. 

In discussing the proposed commercial treaty 
with Russia in the Chamber of Deputies on Nov. 
30, Mussolini made the surprising statement that 
he favored recognizing the Government of Russia, 
de jure. “I infinitely prefer to have to discuss 
affairs with an Ambassador rather than with a 
commercial representative,” he said. The advan- 
tages of access to Russia’s grain and oil mar- 
kets and the consequent independence of Anglo- 
American markets have long been urged in Italy. 
The commercial treaty with Russia was endorsed 
by a large majority of the Chamber of Deputies 
on Dec. 2; at the same time similar treaties with 
Switzerland, Austria, Canada and Czechoslovakia 
were approved. 

In the midst of Italy’s extensive plans for form- 
ing a constructive Mediterranean policy and for 
developing her foreign commerce there has been 
a marked diminution of interest in Fiume, which 
is still under an Italian Military Governor, al- 
though its future status is unsettled. In the 
speech of ‘Nov. 16 already referred to, Mussolini 
stated that discussions with Yugoslavia were con- 
tinuing, but made it clear that Fiume was really 
a minor problem. “The politics of a great na- 
tion,” he added, “must have a far wider horizon.” 


The Osservatore Romano, official organ of the 
Vatican, published on Nov. 28 a warning against 
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the general belief that the breach between the 
Vatican and the Italian Government would soon 
be healed. Three years ago, while renewing his 
protest against the position of the head of the 
Church, Pope Benedict lifted the ban that forbad 
vatholic sovereigns to visit the King of Italy, 
and King Alfonso is the second Catholic ruler 
to be the guest of King Victor Emmanuel. His 
visit, the Osservatore states, indicates no further 
change in the Vatican policy. Reconciliation with 
the Italian State, the article continues, is im- 
possible so long as the present anomalous posi- 
tion of the head of the Church continues. Evi- 
dently, in spite of numerous signs on both sides 
of friendlier relations between Church and State. 
among which may be mentioned the renewed en- 
dorsement of Mussolini by the Catholic Party, the 
Vatican is unwilling as yet to abandon its atti- 
tude of protest at the loss of temporal power. 

A strain‘in the relations has lately come in 
the Pope’s appointment as Archbishop of Trieste 
of a prelate whose nationalistic sympathies make 
him unacceptable to Italy. The Vatican insisted 
that in the former Austrian provinces the ap- 
proval of the Italian Government was not needed 
for such appointments, 


At the approaching consistory, it is announced, 
only Italians will be named to fill the vacancies 
in the College of Cardinals. This announcement 
disappoints many who expected Cardinals to be 
appointed from the United States. It is 
gested that the Pope, being unwilling to name 
Cardinals from Spanish America, as King Alfonso 
requested him to do, decided, as the simplest 
way out of the difficulty, to confine the appoint- 
ments to Italians. 


sug- 


Throughout Italy, Mussolini, after the recent 
“purification” of his party, seems to be stronger 
than ever. The support which the Catholic Party 
has given him has already been mentioned. A 
leader of the Communists, Bombacci, startled 
the Chamber on Nov. 30 by a reference to “Italy's 
wonderful revolution,” and by the prediction of 
an alliance between Italy and Russia. Though 
he has been requested by his party to resign his 
seat in the Chamber, it is believed that, if a 
definite break comes, Bombacci will carry with 
him, presumably into Mussolini’s camp, a consid- 
erable group of Communists. The Premier lias 
the overwhelming support of the present Chamber. 

‘It was, therefore, a great surprise when, altet 
having declared his intention of asking from the 
Chamber a renewal of the extraordinary powers 
that expire on Dec. 31, Mussolini on Dec. 10 
secured the King’s signature to a decree closing 
the Chamber and making a new election neces 
sary. The reasons for the step were not altogether 
clear. Though the Chamber was docile and would 
undoubtedly have voted the powers asked or, 
the “leader” was said to desire a Parliament not 
less representative of present day Italy than the 
Parliaments which the recent British and the 
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forthcoming French elections would produce for 
Great Britain and France. If, as seems certain, 
the Fascisti win a plurality over the other parties 
at the polls, they will, by the election law passed 
in July, be assigned two-thirds of the seats from 
every district. The date of the election had not 
yet been announced. 

Although strong efforts have been made to cut 
the cost of government in many fields—and most 
regrettably, perhaps, in the educational system— 
Italy is not neglecting the national defense, if we 
may trust the statement which De Stefani, Min- 
ister of Finance, made in the Senate on Dec. 8. 
The construction of an extensive air fleet is 
under way which by next June will make Italy 
second only to France in the air. 

The excess of imports over exports continues 
to be greater month by month than was the case 
last year. With such conditions in her foreign 
trade and with a budget that is still far from 
balancing, Italy is making no plans to pay her 
foreign debt. Former Foreign Minister Schanzer 
has aroused some comment by his statement on 
Nov. 28 that Italy, having paid in blood, need 
not pay her debt in money to America. In a later 
article in the Echi e Commenti on Dec. 5 he 
asserted that America by a high tariff and preven- 
tion of immigration was doing what she could 
to make payment impossible. 

The sweeping educational reforms introduced 
this year by Signor Gentile, Mussolini’s Minister 
of Education, have been perhaps more constantly 
attacked than any other measures of the Fas- 
cista Government. These reforms have for rea- 
sons of economy diminished the number of gov- 
ernment schools and limited the number of 
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students who attended them, thus putting a 
heavier burden on church and private schools. 
They have combined such chairs as History and 
Philosophy, Mathematics and Physics, thus adding 
to the labors of teachers and, it is charged, dis- 
couraging specialization and research. They 
have restored the study of Latin to all schools 
that prepare for the universities and, finally, they 
have instituted a rigorous system of yearly exam- 
inations in all schools and universities. In oppo- 
sition to the.reforms in general and t> the special 
requirement that university students, in order 
to pursue their studies, must pass all the exam- 
inations of the previous year, students of the 
universities ‘of Italy went on strike early in 
December. Although the opposition was perhaps 
as sharp as any that Mussolini had recently 
encountered, there seemed to be no sign that 
he would yield. 


The torrential late November rains have caused 
floods throughout the country, one great disaster 
resulting. On Nov. 30 the newly completed dam 
restraining the artificial Lake Dezzo near Ber- 
gamo in Northern Italy gave way, the suddenly 
released waters destroying three villages. At least 
500 people were killed and thousands rendered 
homeless. Property losses were estimated at about 
$6,000,000. The suffering was increased by the 
continuance of heavy rains which made relief 
work very difficult. Throughout Northern Italy 
and Tuscany the rivers were reported to be over 
their banks and until Dec. 8 Rome also was in 
danger. Although the embankment of the Tiber 
prevented the city proper from being flooded, 
several outlying quarters and much of the sur- 
rounding country were under water. 


SPAIN, SWITZERLAND, HOLLAND, SCANDINAVIA 


By Ricuarp HeatH DasBney 
Professor of History, University of Virginia 


HE oversubscription in Madrid on Nov. 5 of 
T Treasury bonds to the amount of 350,000,000 

pesetas indicates the confidence inspired 
by Primo de Rivera in financial and business cir- 
cles. In Barcelona, where a political murder is 
said to have occurred about every other day for 
four or five years, none is said to have been com- 
mitted since the coup d’état of Sept. 13. At first 
the Dictator spoke of a military Government of 
three months, and he still speaks of handing 
over the Administration to civilians after purging 
it of drones and bosses. But when will this be? 
On Nov. 13 Count Romanones and Don Alvarez, 
speakers respectively of the Senate and of the 
late Chamber of Deputies, petitioned the King to 
convoke the new Cortes, which, according to the 
Constitution, must be elected within three months 
of the dissolution of its predecessor. The next 


day Romanones and Alvarez were removed from 
their posts. 

The Dictator has greatly disappointed the 
Catalans by dissolving the municipalities and re- 
stricting the use of the Catalan language and the 
display of the Catalan flag. A Madrid letter in 
the Paris Temps of Nov. 15 quotes at length a 
prominent member of the Right, who, though not 
displeased at Rivera’s seizure of the Dictatorship, 
criticizes him for taking only half measures. Ac- 
cording to this critic, the Dictator should have 
suppressed instead of merely suspending trial by 
jury, should have completely strangled anarchism 
and syndicalism and should have instituted per- 
manent instead of merely temporary and fictitious 
economies. 

Spain has recently been cultivating friendship 
with Portugal and has negotiated a commercial 
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Representing the Riff tribesmen in the 

French zone, Morocco, He is one of the 

leaders against whom the Spanish are 
waging war 


treaty with Italy. A naval expert writing in El 
Sol some months ago expressed the opinion that 
the united sea power of Spain and Italy, using 
the Balearic Isles as a base, could draw an un- 
breakable line across the western Mediterranean 
—that is, across the French line of communica- 
tion with Africa. 


Clearly, then, the visit of Alfonso and Primo 
de Rivera to Rome is fraught with significance. 
According to a dispatch to the Paris Matin from 
Madrid, one of the subjects broached during the 
visit was the formation of a Latin bloc, a 
consequence of which might be the withdrawal 
of Italy and Spain and some of the South Ameri- 
can republics from the League of Nations. The 
Naples Mattino quotes Rivera as saying that his 
Government would turn its attention to the pro- 
duction of war material and to the reorganization 
of private industry so that it might be transferred, 
in case of need, into war industry; that he planned 
a powerful military aviation force and had made 
an agreement with Italy on the subject. At a 
luncheon in Rome the Spanish and Italian Dicta- 
vied with each other in complimentary 
phrases. According to Rivera, “Mussolinismo” 
has become a religion, a doctrine of redemption, 
which the Spanish Army and people may embrace. 
The Pope received Alfonso and Victoria with all 
ceremony, whereupon the newspaper Voce 
charged that Mussolini and Rivera were forming 
an anti-democratic coalition under the auspices 
of the Vatican. The Giornale d'Italia, Rome’s 
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most influential paper, says that a firm union of 
the Italian and Spanish peoples cannot but lead 
to positive results, one of which might be the 
maintenance of an equilibrium in the Mediter- 
ranean. In Italian political circles it is asserted 
that no formal treaty will be signed, but that 
Mussolini and Rivera have verbally bound them- 
selves to a common policy in the solution of 
European problems. 


PORTUGAL 


HE new Prime Minister, Dr. Ginestal Machado, 

has declared that Portugal, while maintain- 
ing the traditional British alliance, must assert 
herself more in international affairs. 

A strike for higher wages, involving the entire 
Portuguese merchant marine, has lasted for more 
than two months, causing a leading Lisbon jour- 
nal to declare that the Portuguese flag is dis- 
appearing from the high seas and that Lisbon is 
in danger of being stricken from the list of ports. 

An abortive uprising occurred in Lisbon on the 
evening of Dec. 10. The movement was started 
by radicals, who aimed to overthrow the Machado 
Government. The destroyer Douro, whose oflicers 
were in collusion with the rebels, fired on the 
city. Two attacks on the Belem Palace were 
repulsed. The leader of the movement, Joao Man- 
uel Carvalho, former Minister of Marine, accepted 
the Government’s ultimatum, and by Dec. 11 the 
Government announced that order had been re- 
stored. 


SWITZERLAND 


; igs most important recent happenings in 
Switzerland are connected with the varied 
activities of the League of Nations. On Nov. 2 
the Customs Conference of the League adopted 
an international convention providing for a sim- 
plification of customs formalities. Each 
tracting State is to publish its customs regul> 
tions and tariffs, and to eliminate excessive red 
tape. United States Consul Haskell and other 
American officials attended this conference and 
gave technical advice. Mr. Haskell was also our 
observer at the conference of forty nations which 
met in Geneva on Nov. 16 to frame regulations for 
international traffic and communication, including 
wireless, and unanimously adopted an_ interna- 
tional railway convention, codifying present prac- 
tice and recognizing the principle of equal treat- 
ment of all commerce. All disputes wil] be ar- 
bitrated by the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, when the disputants so agree. 
Representatives of the Pope, of the Ecumenical 
Patriarch and of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
have conferred at Geneva under the auspices of 
the League’s Committee on Communications and 
Transport on the reform of the calendar and the 
fixing of Easter. Sir Eric Drummond, Secretary 
General of the League, has urged all Govern- 


con- 
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ments to subscribe to the protocol applying arbi- 
tration to commercial contracts, and a number of 
nations have already subscribed. A body of emi- 
nent jurists met at Geneva on Nov. 26 to consider 
five questions framed by the League Council, with 
the object of defining more exactly the meaning 
of the Covenant. The report of the jurists will 
be considered by the Council in January. 

A Geneva mass meeting has protested against 
ihe extension, on Nov. 10, of the French customs 
barrier in Savoy to the Swiss frontier, but ex- 
pressed confidence in France’s willingness to ar- 
bitrate the matter. The Berner Tagwacht, how- 
ever, sarcastically criticizes the Federal Council 
for not having demanded arbitration before it 
was too late instead of writing long-winded notes. 

A new electric railway from Locarno, Switzer- 
land, to Domodossola, Italy, connecting the Sim- 
plon and St. Gothard routes, was officially opened 
on Nov. 25. On Nov. 15 Hugo Stinnes started a 
new weekly, the Zuricher Landzeitung. Fifty 
thousand copies of the first issue were distributed 
gratis. 

Conradi, the slayer of Vorovsky, the Soviet en- 
yoy at the second Lausanne conference, was ac- 
quitted on Nov. 16. 

An eminent Italian physician, Professor Mar- 
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chiafava, has announced the discovery by a young 
Swiss,- Dr. Leander Tomarkin, of a powerful 
chemical that kills the pneumonia germ. 


HoLLaNnD 


HE defeat. of the Navy bill by one vote 

has not settled the matter. Even prominent 
Parliamentary opponents of the measure, con- 
vinced that Holland’s colonies need defense, 
openly advocate a new bill. Meantime Jonkheer 
Beelaerts van Blokland, Chief of the Diplomatic 
Section of the Foreign Office, has accepted the 
Queen’s invitation to form an extra-Parliamentary 
Ministry, and is welcomed by all factions; the 
Social Democrats being pleased at the failure of 
the Right parties, in spite of their three-fifths 
majority in both Chambers, to form a Govern- 
ment. The governmental crisis was aggravated 
by the sudden departure of the German Crown 
Prince, it being felt that the Foreign Minister had 
made a mistake in his treatment of the allied rep- 
resentatives when they presented their note of 
protest. 

The well-known Dutch economist and former 
Minister of Finance, Professor Treub, who depre- 
cated Baldwin’s reactionary attempt to revive 
protectionism in Great Britain, thinks that the 
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Outside the Art Museum, Copenhagen, one of the finest buildings of the Danish capital 
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recent fall of the guilder, owing partly to the sale 
of Dutch securities, the purchase of dollar ex- 
change and the wild rush for American invest- 
ments, is not wholly an evil, since it has made it 
clear to statesmen that the situation is serious and 
demands serious remedies. 

Under the new Constitution of the Netherlands, 
the Dutch East Indies have ceased to be a colony 
and have become an integral part of the kingdom, 
all laws adopted by the Government of the islands 
requiring approval by the States General. 


SWEDEN 


HE resignation of Hederstjerna has proba- 
bly strengthened the Cabinet. His advo- 
cacy of a Finnish alliance had alarmed trade and 
labor, who feared that it might prevent a com- 
mercial convention with Russia. His resignation 
will, however, not at all destroy Sweden’s friend- 
ship for Finland. The new Foreign Minister, 
Baron Marcks von Wiurtemberg, was formerly 
President of the High Court of Justice. 
The Nobel Prize for Physics has been awarded 
to Robert Andrews Millikan of Pasadena, and 
that for Literature to William Butler Yeats, the 
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Irish poet. 
year. 

On the night of Dec. 6 an audience at Gothen 
burg, Sweden, listened to music received by wire 
less from America. 


No Peace Prize was awarded this 


Norway \ 


N Nov. 26 Norway and the United States 
renewed their Treaty of Arbitration for 
another five years. 

Amundsen is not troubled by the present South- 
ward drift of the Maud, which has been attempt- 
ing to cross the North Polar Basin. Captain Wis- 
ting reports that the Maud’s airplane has been 
twice badly damaged. 

The majority of the Norwegian Labor Party has 
refused to accept the demands laid down by Mos- 
cow, but the mine.ity has formed a separate or- 
ganization and will start a new paper in Chris- 
tiania. 


DENMARK 


ENMARK’S progress toward economic re- 
covery has recently been assisted by a well- 


secv.red Anglo-American credit of £5,000,000. 


EUROPE AND THE BALKANS 


By Freperic A. Occ 


Professor of Political Science, 


ALBANIA 


NCOURAGED by the solemn affirmation of 
EL their country’s political independence by the 

League of Nations, Albanian congregations 
of the Orthodox Greek Church brought about on 
Sept. 10, 1922, an offiicial proclamation of an in- 
dependent national Albanian Church. This entailed 
adjustments with the Ecumenical Patriarch at 
Constantinople, who sent Bishop Yerotas, a native 
Albanian, to investigate the merits of the action 
and make a report. The Bishop, however, ex- 
ceeded his authority and, after blessing the auto- 
cephalous national Church, was disavowed by his 
superior, whereupon the Albanians preceeded to 
elect him Chairman of their synod, thus making 
him, in effect, head of their projected independent 
Church. 


advance the matter beyond this point. 


Prolonged negotiations have failed to 
The situa- 
tion is being turned to account by Albanian 
patriots to promote emancipation from Greek, as 
well as Turkish. tutelage generally, and already 
a consolidation of an independent, non-Greek na- 
tional culture is clearly perceptible. Meanwhile, 
too, the Albanian Government has asked for the 
establishment of diplomatic relations with the 
Vatican. 


University of Wisconsin 


BULGARIA 


NATIONAL elections held on Novy. 18 gave 
~ ‘ the Tsankoff Government, whose authority 
since its establishment last June had rested only 
on successful revolution, the sanction of a popu- 
lar mandate. From the bald fact that the Gov- 
ernment won 185 seats in the Sobranje (the 
unicameral national assembly) and the Opposi- 
tion parties only 62, it might be inferred that the 
Ministry’s positicn is secure for some time to 
come and that the country will have a period of 
political quiet. The realities of the situation, how- 
ever, preclude any such conclusions. The late 
Premier Stambulisky, whose overthrow in June 
brought the Tsankoff forces into power, unfor- 
tunately prepared the way for his own downfall 
by deliberately employing drastic and indefensi}!e 
methods of putting his opponents out of the way. 
The leaders of opposition elements, especially of 
the old parties, were arrested in groups, some on 
well-grounded charges and others on very flimsv 
pretexts, clapped into jail, tried by courts oF 
plebiscites, and in a number of cases put in «ire 
peril of life and property. Equally unfortunately. 
the Tsankoff Government has followed the same 
course, even outdoing its predecessor by shooting 
down political prisoners by the scores with ma 
chine guns. 
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Overawed, the country gave the existing Gov- 
ernment the electoral majority upon which it was 
bent; and the formal parliamentary Opposition— 
composed mainly of Communists and Agrarians— 
has been reduced to comparative impotence. But 
it is inconceivable that the Communists, whose 
uprising in September was suppressed with con- 
siderable difficulty, will long remain quiet, even 
if the bourgeois Democrats, Nationalists and 
Radicals, upon whose nominal support the Tsan- 
koff group is dependent, are held in line. It is 
not to be forgotten that the fall of Stambulisky 
occurred almost immediately after his return to 
power by an overwhelming majority. Sooner or 
later Bulgaria, like Greece, will find that sum- 
mary execution of political leaders is a poor way 
to bring about political justice and stability, and 
that the mandate of a dragooned electorate is a 
frail resource. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


HE introduction of the budget for 1924 by M. 
I secka, Minister of Finance, at the beginning 
of November turned the world’s attention to the 
remarkable record which Czechoslovakia has made 
in fiscal matters. It is true that the Ministe1 
was obliged to report a deficit of 400.000,000 
crowns during the current fiscal year. He was 
able, however, to show that the expenditure for 
the year was half a billion crowns less than in 
the preceding year and that the deficit arose, not 


- peer ae 
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from extravagance, but from a falling off of 
revenue by almost 2,500,000,000 crowns and he 
hrought in proposals under which the outlay for 
1924 would be reduced by almost 4,000,000,000 
crowns, or 181-2 per cent. Rigid economy, he 
declared, is the dominant purpose of every spend- 
ing department. To a considerable extent the 
decline in revenue arose from reductions in the 
eoal tax, made with a view to cheapening fuel 
and improving industry and trade. 

The outstanding financial prerequisites of sta- 
bilization in Europe are the balancing of budgets, 
the ending of inflation, the eventual return to the 
gold standard, and recognition of the principle 
of devaluation. In no one of the Continental 
countries which was involved in the war have 
these objects been fully attained. Czechoslovakia 
has come nearest to realizing them, being, indeed, 
in the matter of her currency so near full attain- 
ment that no uncovered note issue is now in 
circulation except that inherited from the o!d 
Dual Monarchy. Since 192% there has been 
moderate, but steady, deilation; and the situation 
is gradually shaping for adoption of the full gold 
standard. 


GREECE 


HREE matters, chiefly, have absorbed atten- 
tion in Greece since early November— 
the trials of the officers who took part in the 
Metaxist counter-revolution in October, plans for 
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In the centre of the financial district of Bucharest. The handsome building on the left is the 
savings bank. 
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the coming national elections, and the question 
of establishing a republic. After the counter- 
revolution collapsed, General Metaxis, with a few 
followers, took refuge on a Norwegian steamer; 
and he is now living in exile in Italy. Fifty or 
more of the insurgent officers who remained, in- 
cluding General Leonardopoulos and General 
Gargaides, were tried by court-martial, with the 
result that several were condemned to death and 
some others to life imprisonment. Memory of the 
world-wide feeling aroused in November, 1922, by 
the execution of ex-Premier Gounaris and his five 
colleagues is, however, fresh; and on pleas from 
the Liberal leader, General Danglis, ex-Premier 
Zaimis and other influential persons the Govern- 
ment, on Nov. 15, ordered the suspension “until 
further notice” of the execution of the con- 
demned officers. It is generally expected that the 
sentences will be commuted to imprisonment. 

The elections scheduled for Dec. 2 were held 
on Dec. 16. 

Following a controversy with Albania over a 
pamphlet which the Athens Government deemed 
insulting, the Greek Minister to Albania was 
recalled, said Athens cables of Dec. 13. Accord- 
ing to a communiqué issued by the Greek Foreign 
Office, the Press Bureau of Tirania in the Al- 
banian capital recently published a pamphlet 
insulting the Greek people and army and holding 
them responsible for the murders of the Italian 
Boundary Commission. The Greek Government 
demanded that the Albanian Government should 
publish an official disapproval of this pamphlet 
and also punish the director of the bureau. 
Albania’s reply being unsatisfactory, M. Panour- 
gias, the Greek Minister, was instructed to hand 
over the affairs of the Legation to the Secretary 
and leave Albania. 

Colonel Gonatas, the Prime Minister, stated 
that M. Panourgias’s departure would not mean 
an official diplomatic rupture. 

The great question now agitating Greece is 
whether to convert the country into a republic. 
Many considerations urge such a course. The 
general tone of European constitutionalism since 
the war has been republican. Greek political 
thought is decidedly republican—so much so that 
no titles of nobility are allowed and the title of 
Prince is only very grudgingly accorded to mem- 
bers of the royal family. The ruling dynasty is 
foreign, i. e., Danish; and though King George 
has been cleared of all implication in the Metaxist 
“royalist” uprising, and is as completely in the 
hands of Colonel Plastiras (leader of the Revo- 
lutionary Committee) as Victor Emmanuel is in 
the hands of Mussolini, the machinations of King 
Constantine and of his surviving Queen, Sophie 
of Hohenzollern, are vividly remembered and in 
most quarters warmly resented. 

Accordingly, when in early November the 
walls of Athens were placarded with demands for 
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A recent photograph of the President of 
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a plebiscite on the continuance of the monarcliy. 
and when similar proclamations were addressed 
to the nation by the principal commanders of the 
Government troops, there was wide and favorable 
popular response. At the close of November largely 
attended public meetings were being held almost 
daily near the Temple of Olympian Zeus at 
Athens, at which resolutions were passed advo- 
cating the deposition of the present dynasty and 
the exercise of supreme authority by the Revolu- 
tionary Government until the people shall have 
ratified a republican form of government. 

The Venizelist Party has declared for a repub- 
lic, and the army is almost entirely on the repub- 
lican side. Venizelos himself, whose counsel was 
sought by a deputation headed by General Otho- 
naios, has declared that though he became con- 
vinced three years ago that monarchy is 10 
longer necessary for Greece, the country ought 
not to be exposed in these critical times to the 


dangers involved in a change of régime; —.d he 


has sounded a solemn warning against any 
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attempt to thrust a republic upon the nation by a 
coup d'état. 

That the Greek people think otherwise was 
shown by the sensational news cabled by the As- 
sociated Press from Athens on Dec. 18. On Dec. 
17, delegates of the Army and Navy informed Col. 
Plastiras that the removal of the dynasty was a 
national necessity. Premier Gonatas and Col. 
Plastiras thereupon notified King George that he 
must leave Greece at once. It was stated that the 
King left for Bucharest on the evening of Dec. 18, 
and that Admiral Conduriotis had _ provisionally 
assumed the Regency. 


POLAND 


FTER the fall of the short-lived Socialist 

Cabinet with which the republic began, suc- 
cessive Polish Governments regularly rested on a 
coalition in which the Peasant Party, led by M. 
Witos, was the predominant factor. On the sur- 
face this is still the situation. But a reconstruc- 
tion of the Ministry at the end of October brought 
the National Democrats, who form the chief pha- 
lanx of the Right, into a strong position; and 
since that time the trend politically has been, on 
the whole, in a conservative direction, with, in- 
deed, some interesting manifestations of a ten- 
dency to Fascism. The new National Democratic 
Cabinet members include M. Roman Dmowski, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and Professor Stan- 
islas Grabski, Minister of Education; and closely 
affiliated is M. Wojciech Korfanty, Vice President 
of the Council, who, although belonging to the 
Christian Democratic group, cherishes opinions 
not markedly different from those of his National 
Democratic colleagues. All are able men, and 
already their influence has been felt in the closely 


ITH the hope of a proletarian revolution 
in Germany once more dimmed, the Rus- 
sian Government has seen itself de- 
prived of a very potent factor in the propaganda 
of communism at home. It has also been con- 
fronted with the necessity of devising means to 
counteract the growing discontent due to .the 
unusual economic situation. 

Lenin, the chief spokesman of the party, is 
still in a very bad state of health, and can 
hardly be expected to recover sufficiently to 
guide the policies of the Government. At the 
opening of courses for secretaries of local com- 
mittees in Moscow, Molotov, in his welcoming ad- 
dress, made the statement that Lenin has recently 
recovered the ability to walk and is sufficiently 
strong to undertake automobile rides, but that 
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trimmed budget for 1924 (presented Oct. 30) and 
in a reinvigoration of the country’s previously 
hesitant and ineffective foreign policy. Their 
influence has been felt, too, in the dismissal of 
large numbers of officials who are of Jewish ex- 
traction; for, unfortunately, the party’s national- 
ism is very intense and very narrow. 

The swing to the Right has also had the effect 
of pushing into the background sundry plans for 
land reform. Some of the new Ministers, e. g., 
M. Shlapowski, are large landholders and at heart 
averse to land redistribution. M. Witos has not 
held out on this point, probably because he knows 
as well as any one that funds are not available 
with which to carry out any land reform worthy 
of the name, 

In Russia it is repeatedly asserted, in artic'es 
in Pravda and elsewhere, that Poland will inter- 
pose no barrier to the spread of Sovietism into 
Germany and other parts of Western Europe; and 
for evidence the recent fraternization of the troops 
with the Cracow and Warsaw strikers is gloatingly 
cited. There is, however, no great ground for 
apprehension on this score. The majority of the 
population have no Bolshevist leanings. Many 
are averse because of their vested interests; many 
have been awed by the spectacle of Russian 
chaos; a very great portion are too patriotically 
Polish to look with favor on any nostrum that 
comes out of Russia. 

Following a railway strike in the middle of 
November proclaimed by the Socialist Party 
(whose real leader is Pilsudski), the Socialists 
forced a vote of confidence in the Chamber; but 
the Government was sustained by a majority of 21. 

The industrialists of Upper Silesia have under- 
taken to contribute as a capital levy to the Polish 
Treasury the sum of 25,000,000 gold francs. 






the faculty of speech is only slowly and with 
difficulty returning to him. To keep his name 
before the public, the Government has placed his 
busts and portraits in various buildings, has 
erected statues of him, has given his nante to 
educational institutions and to streets, and is 
said to be planning the construction of a new 
city in the Caucasus to be called Novgorod Lenin. 

The existence of the Government being depen- 
dent upon the success of its economic policy and 
upon the spread of communism, propaganda be- 
comes more and more imperative. Its extent at 
home may be understood by an examination of 
divers reports published in the Bolshevist official 
press and not necessarily dealing with propa- 
ganda as chief subject. The most interesting 
is undoubtedly the annual report of the Gosizdat 
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(State Press) for the past academic year. During 
this time the Gosizdat has published 1,514 items, 
comprising 20,818,975 copies, 56 per cent. of 
which are textbooks and 16 per cent. social-eco- 
nomic books and leaflets. 

To realize what these figures mean, one must 
view them in the light of the statement contained 
in the report, that special attention had been 
given to the preparation of new textbooks “im- 
bued with revolutionary ideology,” and that a 
special staff has been created for the purpose of 
rewriting old textbooks in such a manner “that 
no anti-Soviet spirit could be detected in them.” 
Though a complete edition of the works of Lenin 
and of books written by Bukharin, Trotsky and 
other leaders of Bolshevism have been pub- 
lished and “have found their way to thousands of 
workmen and students,” the publication of books 
for children had been subjected to the greatest 
curtailment, “because the old books are not fit 
for publication, while at the same time there are 
practically no new authors in this field.” 

Coupling propaganda with education, the Gov- 
ernment has reached circles formerly inaccessible 
to its influence. Peasant women meetings and 
conferences were organized in thirty-five prov- 
inces, according to a report published in Pravda. 
The chief objects of discussion were: “The rights 
of peasant women in Soviet Russia, protection of 
maternity and infanthood, taxation in kind, 
mutual help committees, co-operation, and so 
forth.” Anti-religious propaganda was also at- 
tempted, but the result proved unsatisfactory, 
“owing to the lack of good anti-religious agi- 
tators.” Special courses of political propaganda 
have been offered in various cities and universi- 
ties. 

Nor is the propaganda limited to a direct 
method of spreading communistic _ principles. 
Censorship has been almost as active as under 
the Czar’s régime. A list of “undesirable” books, 
has been sent out to all libraries for their im- 
mediate elimination from circulation. This long 
list includes such old and well-known names as 
the historians Soloviey and Karamsin, the novel- 
ists Leskov, Danilevsky, Zagoskin and Lazhechini- 
kov. Of more recent writers it includes the 
name of Merezhkovsky and the moral and reli- 
gious essays of Count Leo Tolstoy. 

The theatres have also been pressed into 
the service of propaganda. The most interesting 
example is the recent staging of “The Dance 
Machine,” an attempt to portray by human danc- 
ing the rhythm and movement of machines in 
factories, with communist women and men as 
important dramatis persone. The effect of such 
propaganda is the more subtle because masked 
by an artistic form. The public “civil christen- 
ing” of a babe, performed on Nov. 26 in the 
Opera House before a large audience on the 
occasion of the fifth anniversary congress of the 
Woman’s Department of the Communist Party, 
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must also be viewed in the light of propaganda, 
a fact sufficiently emphasized by the participa- 
tion in the ceremony of such leaders as Buk- 
harin, Kollontai and the German Klara Zetkin. 
To make the ceremony more attractive a dance 
was performed at its conclusion by Isadora Dun- 
can and her children. 

The attitude of the religious people and the 
strife within the Church present probably the 
greatest obstacle to anti-religious and, for that 
matter, to all communistic propaganda. The per- 
secution of the Orthodox Church and the creation 
oi the Living Church have resulted only in the 
growth of religious feeling and the strengthening 
of the old Church. Patriarch Tikhon was, in- 
deed, forced to submit to the demands of the 
Government, but the head of the Living Church, 
Vvedensky, has expressed a desire for reconcilia- 
tion with the Orthodox Church, and is even re- 
ported as having appealed for forgiveness to 
Patriarch Tikhon. Metropolitan Evdokim, the 
head of the Holy Synod, opposed to the Patri- 
arch, has found the attitude of the faithful in 
his own diocese hostile to himself. 

An important reform finally accepted by the 
Orthodox Church is the recugnition of the Gre 
gorian Calendar. The Church opposed this re- 
form for years past, chiefly on the ground that 
peasant life in Russia is regulated by Church 
holidays and that the shifting of the holidays 
would bring confusion into even such phases of 
their activities as sowing, harvesting and so forth. 
Patriarch Tikhon has now issued a proclamation 
stating that the Council of Patriarchs in Con- 
stantinople—the supreme authority of the Oriho- 
dox Church—has decided to adopt the Gregorian 
Calendar. Thus a strange anachronism has finally 
been removed, apparently without objection from 
any side. 

A disconcerting feature for the Soviet Govern- 
ment is the lack not only of teachers “imbued 
with communistic spirit,” but also of university 
professors with real knowledge of the subjects of 
their study. The voluntary and involuntary exodus 
of men of science from Russia still continues. 
Hundreds of Russian professors are in foreign 
lands, unable or unwilling to return. Russian 
universitics have been opened in Prague, Berlin, 
Paris. Here, because of comparative freedom, 
work is going on more intensely, notwithstanding 
privations due to the loss of all possessions and 
the difficulty of finding employment. The Soviet 
Government has expressed its willingness to re- 
instate any of these exiled professors at homie, 
provided, of course, that they acknowledge the 
Government and abstain from all counter-revolu- 
tionary activity. A similar appeal to former ol|i- 
cers in the Wrangel army was more successful. 
None of the professors has so far responded. 

Disease and unemployment have been on the 
increase. It is true that, according to official 
figures, the number of typhus cases has dropped 
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from 2,346,906 for the first seven months in 1922 
to 381,617 for the same period in 1923, Malaria, 
however, has increased from 2,086,417 to 2,792,349 
cases in eight months, and has not spared even 
Moscow. As a consequence Southern Russia, 
especially, is changing from a healthful country 
to one in which the normal development of the 
people is increasingly threatened with physical 
complications, 

Unemployment has reached unprecedented pro- 
portions. The Government was feeding lately, at 
the expense of the State, a total of 5,743,685 citi- 
zens unable to buy their own food. 

Political unrest has spread from the opposing 
parties to the ranks of the Communists them- 
selves. The dreaded Gpu (the State Political De- 
partment, into which the terrible Cheka was 
transformed) has shown revived activily and is 
coming into general disfavor. It has recently 
arrested and put into jail a party of workmen 
communists in Moscow, merely because they de- 
manded that the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party give an account of its actiyities. 
The hunger strike of the arrested men caused 


great unrest among other workmen and even in 
the Red Army. The Gpu has announced the dis- 
covery in Kiev of a counter-revolutionary plot, in 
which, among others, Tchaikovsky and Kartashev 
were said to be implicated. The former, a well- 
known Socialist-Revolutionist, was at one time the 
head of the Archangel Government, while Karta- 
shev is a Professor of Theology. There seems to 
be little truth in the accusation, but according to 
reports a number of Socialist-Revolutionists and 
Mensheviki have been arrested in connection with 
this case. The shooting of former supporters of 
Kolchak, Denikin and Wrangel has also been 
resumed, notwithstanding the amnesty granted to 
them. Cases have been reported from Perm, Ufa 
and other cities. 

Recent sensational cases of theft and graft in 
various departments of the Government have at- 
tracted a great deal of attention. The men were 
brought to trial and convicted, but the cases 
have also brought into the limelight the lack of 
co-ordination between the various departments of 
the Government. Consequently the Government 
has embarked upon a thorough reorganization and 
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curtailment of subordinate positions. The hope is 
expressed that these reforms will result in a sav- 
ing of expense and in an elimination of friction 
between the departments and of duplication of 
work. 

The elections for the local Soviets went over- 
whelmingly non-partisan in all rural districts. In 
the Province of Moscow 6,911 non-party candi- 
dates were chosen against 467 Communists, 232 
Young Communists and 1 Anarchist. The result 
is alarming enough to the Government in view of 
the peculiar constitutional laws governing elec- 
tions, and, though not in any way directly en- 
dangering the Government, is symptomatic of the 
growing dissatisfaction of the peasants under the 
influence of the economic depression referred to 
above. The enormous increase in the prices of 
manufactured goods and a corresponding fail in 
the prices of agricultural products make the pur- 
chase of the former almost impossible for the 
peasants. The fixation of prices did not produce 
a sufficient effect, and the Government is still 
confronted with a grave commercial crisis, the 
danger of which is fully realized by the Bol- 
shevist leaders. Whether the outcome will be a 
reduction in the acreage sown to crops, or 
whether means will be found to increase the pur- 
chasing power of peasants, remains to be seen, 
but it is clear that the prospective income from 
taxation is dependent upon a solution of the 
situation compared by Trotsky to the two blades 
of a pair of scissors. 

The acquittal of Conradi, the slayer of the 


Bolshevist emissary Vorovsky, by a Swiss jury 
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has called forth bitter resentment in communistic 
circles in Russia. 


THE Batic STATES 


HE smaller nations bordering on Russia con- 

tinued their guarded policy of caution toward 
their greater neighbor. Finland, which has just 
celebrated the fifth anniversary of her existence 
as an independent republic, is clearly showing 
the advantages derived from her present status. 
She has balanced her budget, has funded her 
debt to the United States and has considerably 
reduced her public debt. A loan for public 
works, including railroads, harbors, mills an‘ 
hydroelectric development has been successfully 
floated. The Government of Finland has cause:| 
the arrest and trial of sixty-one Communist mem- 
bers of the Finnish Parliament on charges cf 
being in the pay of Russia to cause riots and 
uprisings in Finland. 

Esthonia and Latvia have signed a provisional 
agreement regarding a customs union and a treaty 
of defensive alliance for the term of ten years. 
This treaty provides that both States shall give 
each other political and diplomatic support, shall 
render military assistance in case of an attack by 
a third party and shall not conclude separate 
peace treaties. There is talk of a possible exten- 
sion of the alliance to Lithuania and Poland, but 
the strained relations between these two countries 
on account of frontier disputes, especially in the 
case of the City of Vilna, prevent the conclusion 
of such an alliance at present. 
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HOT argument was waged through Novem- 
ber and December between the advocates of 
ratification of the proposed treaty between 
the United States and Turkey and those contrary 
minded. Dr. James L. Barton, Secretary of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions of the Congregational Church and Chair- 
man of the Near East Relief, in a. statement 
given out Nov. 25, strongly urged ratification on 
the ground that though the treaty was admittedly 
incomplete, it was the best that could be had. 
Dr. Barton emphasized the fact that the treaty 
in no way condones “the crimes against humanity 
of the present Turkish Government and its pred- 
écessors,” and expressed the fear that the rejec- 
tion of the treaty “would lead to the closing of 
All American institutions in Turkey, religious, 
-ducational, philanthropic and commercial, and 
@reuld close the door for future negotiations.” 
James W. Gerard, ex-Ambassador to Germany 
and Chairman of the American Committee for 
the Independence of Armenia, replied to Dr. 
Barton three days later in a statement which 
would have been more effective had it adhered 
more closely to the facts. He declared that over 
a million and a half Christians had been slaugh- 
tered in Turkey since 1917, that “a state of war 
exists between Constantinople and Angora” and 
that “85 per cent. of the people are threatened with 
starvation.” He maintained that our commercial 
interests in Turkey are negligible, that the treaty 
relinquishes all the rights we ever had and that 
“we would be better off without any agreement 
with Turkey at all”? Mr. Gerard has elsewhere 
criticized the treaty somewhat more temperately 
as abandoning almost wholly the seven subjects 
of interest to America with respect to Turkey, 
which were set down by the State Department in 
the identic note of Oct. 30, 1922, viz., “the’main- 
tenance of the capitulations; the protection of 
American philanthropic institutions; indemnity for 
camages suffered by Americans; the freedom of 
the Straits; opportunity for archaeological re- 
search; the open door, and the protection of 
minorities.” Mr. Gerard holds that America has 
weakly followed the European lead; “none of the 
powers has made any honest endeavor to fulfill 
its pledges to Armenia. * * By signing 
the Lausanne Treaty, we abdicated the high moral 
position which we had heretofore occupied in the 
Near East and fell into the category of petty 
cencession hunters.” 
lhe American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions of the Congregational Church, 
which carries on‘most of the American missionary 


* 


work in Turkey, at its recent annual meeting 
adopted resolutions as follows: 

“1. The American board recognizes and accepts 
its unique responsibility for missionary work in 
Turkey and proposes to carry it forward as 
1apidly as circumstances permit; 

“2. The American board recognizes and accepts 
its responsibility toward the refugees from Turkey 
now in Greece, Syria and the Caucasus. It pro- 
poses to continue its aid in maintaining the 
moral and spiritual ideals of these stricken peo- 
ples in their exile.” 

The Turkish press discussed actively during 
November rumors that the Caliph Abdul Mejid 
intended to resign, and some journals vigorously 
attacked the character of the imperial family. 
The Caliph denied flatly all intention of resign- 
ing, but showed dissatisfaction with his ham- 
pered situation. Angora officials affirmed the 
right of the Assembly to appoint the Caliph, 
without any interference from outside Turkey. 
Laws were passed providing heavy penalties for 
defamation of the Caliph, the President or the 
National Assembly. There was some sentiment 
in favor of removing the Caliph from Constan- 
tinople to Anatolia. It was proposed to increase 
the Caliph’s civil list from 30,000 Turkish pounds 
(approximately $16,500) to 50,000 Turkish pounds 
($27,500). A salary of approximately $80,000 
a year was voted for the President. 

President Mustapha Kemal Pasha was seri- 
ously ill in November with heart trouble, due to 
overwork. Rauf Bey, recently Prime Minister, 
was brought before a secret session of the Peo- 
ple’s Party and accused by Ismet Pasha in a 
two hours’ speech of opposing the republican 
régime. Rauf Bey defended himself in a four 
hours’ speech and secured vindication. 

Yusuf Kemal Bey, Minister of Foreign Affairs 
from May, 1921, to October, 1922, has been ap- 
pointed representative at London. 
were begun at 
future of Mosul. 

A British and a German financial group have 
been conducting rival negotiations with the Gov- 
ernment for the control of the Anatolian Railway 
from Constantinople to Adana. An agreement 
was reached between M. Huguenin, representing 
the British group, and Muktar Bey, Minister of 
Public Works. The Budget Commission of the 
Assembly decided on Nov. 25, however, to reject 
the contract, and to recommend the purchase of 
the railway by means of a loan secured from 
abroad. The British group does not regard the 
matter as closed: the borrower must find a lender. 


Negotiations 
Constantinople concerning the 
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Scene in the Grande Rue de Pera, Constantinople, when Turkish cavalry entered the city after 
the withdrawal of the allied forces 


The Economic Commission has decided against 
renewing the concession to the Tobacco Régie, 
a foreign organization which formerly handled 
all the tobacco produced in Turkey, primarily 
for t’e benefit of the bondholding creditors of 
the country. 

Turkish strikers have interrupted railway com- 
munication in Thrace, and Turkish pirates have 
destroyed two sailing ships in the Black Sea. 

The Patriarch Meletios Metaxakis, whose dep- 
osition was declared under compulsion by the 
Holy Synod of Constantinople on Nov. 3, sent 
a formal abdication dated Sept. 20, which was 
read before the Synod on Nov. 10. This was 
held to indicate a desire on the part of the 
Greek clergy to maintain the legal continuity 
of the Constantinople Patriarchate. Gregorios, 
Metropolitan of Chalcedon (or Kadikeui), was 
elected Patriarch on Dec. 6. The Turks have 
disavowed the violent actions of Papa Euthymios, 
head of the “Turkish Orthodox Church.” 

The first group of Moslems to be exchanged 
for Greek Christians was brought from Mitylene 
to Aivalik in’ October under supervision of the 
American Near. East Relief. In December the 
transfer to Greece of male Greek civilian prison- 
ers who were detained as hostages by the Turks 
when they took Smyrna, was begun under the 
same supervision. 

The Turkish Government presented to the 
League of Nations early in December the charge 
that the Greeks planned to deprive the Moslem 


population within their borders of all their pos- 
sessions and means of subsistence, and send them 
to Turkey in midwinter, a destitute horde. 
Greece entered a denial and made _ counter- 
charges. 

Negotiations have been proceeding at Constan- 
tinople between representatives of the Unite’! 
States and Turkey toward settling questions left 
open at Lausanne. Among these are the com- 
pensation to American citizens and interests for 
war losses, and the regularizing of the condi- 
tions under which American citizens may reside 
and American organizations operate in Turkey. 

Henry Woodhouse, who has become the active 
personality in the Ottoman-American Develop- 
ment‘ Company—the “Chester Concession”— 
presented to the stockholders on Nov. 9 a “Third 
Report of Committee,” in which he argued the 
necessity for speedy action, presented a list of 
twelve American industries which may be ex- 
pected to profit extensively from the develop- 
ment of Turkish resources, and proposed thiat 
these industries be invited to help finance the 
company’s preliminary surveys by investing from 
$20,000 to $50,000 each and that each participat- 
ing industry be allowed to appoint a director of 
the company. 

Commander Arthur Chester on the following 
day charged the present management of the 
company with unbusinesslike methods and “false 
and misleading statements,” and predicted “the 
early unsatisfactory termination of the venture.” 
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He stated that the payment of $300,000 awarded 
by arbitrators to the Chesters on Oct. 1 had not 
been made. 

Mr. Woodhouse announced two days later the 
dissolution of the voting trust which had been 
created on Dec. 6, 1922, to assure American con- 
trol of the enterprise. His letter contained a 
list of stockholders, with the number of shares 
owned by each. Major General Goethals, who 
was credited with owning 120 shares, promptly 
declared that he had given this stock back to 
the donor, Charles Austin Barnard of Montreal. 

Mr. Woodhouse later declared that much criti- 
cism of the company is due to “the fact that 
the terms of the concessions are in five separate 
documents, none of which has been published,” 
while a sixth document, which has been pub- 
lished, was only a preliminary draft, the terms of 
which were modified radically; for example, the 
company can give notice to the Turkish Gov- 
ernment of its intention to abandon one element 
of the group of concessions without affecting 
the validity of the remainder. 


Lcypt 


t OWARD CARTER and his staff, after being 

delayed by negotiations with the Egyptian 
Government over press rights and by preliminary 
work, opened, on Nov. 23, the doors of the outer 
shrine in the mortuary chamber of Tut-ankh- 
Amen. Interesting objects were disclosed, includ- 
ing an alabaster vase mounted in silver and gold. 


Turkish infantry marching through the 
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a number of fine gilt staves; a mace, and a golden 
bow. Thirteen showcases filled with treasures 
from the tomb of Tut-ankh-Amen have been 
placed upon display at the Cairo Museum and 
more are promised as rapidly as the objects can 
be prepared, 

Secondary elections for the lower house of 
the Egyptian Parliament took place in November. 
Thirty-three candidates from the Wafd, . or 
Nationalist Party, of which Zaghlul Pasha is 
chief, were elected unopposed. Zaghlul has 
declared himself ready to conclude an agreement 
with Great Britain on the basis of complete 
independence for Egypt and respect for legitimate 
British interests in Egypt which do not conflict 
with Egyptian independence. 

A railway 217 miles long has been begun, to 
connect Kassala in the Sudan with Suakin and 
Port Sudan. It will make posssible the develop- 
ment of 500,000 acres of rich cotton lands in the 
delta of the Gash River. 


PALESTINE 
ype British Government published on Nov. 13 


correspondence between the Duke of Devon- 
shire, head of the Colonial Office, and Sir 
Herbert Samuel, High Commissioner for Palestine, 
relative to the proposed formation of an Arab 
Agency for Palestine. The Duke of Devonshire 
in a dispatch of Oct. 4 pointed out that the Bal- 
four Declaration forms an essential part of the 
Palestine Mandate and an international obliga- 


Fotograms 


streets of Constantinople when the city came under 


Turkish rule again in accordance with the Treaty of Lausanne 
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tion from which there can be no question of 
receding. But the Jewish Agency had become, 
he said, “a general object of complaint.” It could 
not well be withdrawn and the remedy appeared 
to be to erect a similar Arab Agency. Palestine 
cost Britain in 1922-23 a total of £2,024,000. The 
estimate for 1923-24 is £1,500,000, and for 1924-25 
“his Majesty's Government is pledged to reduce 
the figure to £1,000,000.” 

The offer of the Arab Agency on Oct. 11 and 
its rejection by both Arabs and Jews is a matter 
of record. The Duke of Devonshire telegraphed 
Sir Herbert Samuel, on Nov. 9, that the British 
Government would discharge its obligations as 
mandatory power for Palestine despite the failure 
of the agency project, that the mandate had been 
brought into operation as of Sept. 29, and that 
he, Sir Herbert, was authorized to carry on the 
Administration of Palestine with the aid of an 
advisory council. The High Commissioner, on 
Dec. 4, appointed a council consisting of Govern- 
inent officials and representatives of the Moslem, 
Jewish ard Christian populations. 

Meanwhile, on Nov. 13, the newly formed 
Palestine Arab National Party published its pro- 
gram, viz.: Palestine to remain Arab, free from 


every foreign and Zionist right and influence; 
the Balfour Declaration, the Palestine Constitu- 
tion, the legislative and advisory councils, the 
Arab Agency and all other foreign influence not 


to be recognized; insistent effort to be main- 
tained for a democratic native Government, a 
Constitution agreeable to the wishes and spirit 
of the population and a popularly elected repre- 
sentative council; employment to be given only 
to able and worthy Palestinians, save for abso- 
lutely necessary expert help; the complaints of 
the country to be continuously made known to 
the civilized world until remedied. The leaders 
of the party, however, declared they would co- 
operate with the Administration if the authorities 
preserved neutrality. 

A number of prominent Zionists are traveling 
throughout the world in the interest of their 
cause. At the time when these pages went to 
press, Dr. Chaim Weizmann was in the United 
States. Mr. Jabotinsky was touring the Baltic 
States, and giving the very dangerous advice that 
Jews join the British Army and form a garrison 
for Palestine. Nathan Straus sailed from New 
York on his way to Palestine on the sounder 
mission of looking after soup kitchens, children’s 
welfare stations, a health bureau and a Pasteur 
institute, all of which he established in 1912. 


SyrIA 
RECENT American traveler Professor D. 


£% C. Monroe of Princeton, reports that the 
hope of the natives of Syria and Palestine con- 
tinues to be an independent Pan-Arabic Govern- 
ment uniting the present French and British man- 
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dates into a single centralized State. Professor 
Munro is quoted as approving the division of the 
French area into autonomous States. In each 
important Syrian city there is a native Adminis- 
tration and a French Commandant who acts as 
adviser. The influx of 100,000 Armenian refugee- 
creates a special problem; as these find employ 
ment they often displace native Syrians. The 
French have subsidized education extensively, 
stipulating that instruction in their language be 
a primary element in all assisted schools. 

Private advices affirm that the French have 
disappointed the Syrians both economically ani 
politically. Syria is now not nearly as well of! 
as before the World War, and hardly as well of! 
as at its close. The inhabitants have not the 
amount of self-government allowed them by the 
Turks between 1908 and 1914. The members 0! 
the Lebanon were surprised to find themselves 
under pressure to ratify mandate provisions which 
permit very little freedom of action. Ali au 
thority is said to be vested in the French Gov 
ernor, who is directly under the High Commis- 
sioner. The Governor has full power of ap- 
pointment and removal over all officials, high and 
low. The Parliament is left with very limited 
powers over a few matters. 


PFRSIA 


HE Persian Legation in Washington an- 
nounced on Nov. 26 the terms of an act 
of the Persian Parliament, according to which 
“an independent and reputable’ American com- 
pany might obtain an exclusive concession to ex- 
ploit petroleum, asphalt, natural gas and related 
products in four northern provinces of Turkey, 
and possibly in a fifth. The granting of the 
concession is conditional upon arrangements for 
a loan of at least $10,000,000 to the Persian 
Government through American banks of recoz- 
nized standing. Negotiations have been going 
on between the Persian Government and two 
American companies acting separately—-the Stand- 
ard Oil of New Jersey and the Sinclair Com- 
pany. The Anglo-Persian Oil Company, which 
holds a monopoly of the oil fields of Southern 
Persia, presented claims to the northern con- 
cession based upon long standing and incomplete 
negotiations between the Persian Government and 
a Russian company. 

The new Prime Minister, Riza Khan, known 
as Sardar Sepah, has taken hold vigorously. 
Commander in Chief of the army since February, 
1921, and Minister of War in a series of Cabi- 
nets, he has gained control of the Persian Gov- 
ernment through the support of a reorganized 
army. The work of Dr. Millspaugh’s American 
Financial Commission has aided his fortunes 
greatly, for it has during the past year provided 
him with funds for the regular payment of the 
troops. Persia is for the first time in many 
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years free from foreign interference. The coun- 
try is far more settled and peaceful than during 
the period of English and Russian influence. 
There is now every hope that a period of prosper- 
ous economic development will now set in, and 
with it a consequent improvemeni of social condi- 
tions in consonance with the needs of a modern 
civilized community. 


TANGIER 


big negotiations of the Tangier Conference 
have been substantially completed, with an 
adjustment of the claims of England, France and 
Spain. The Tangier Zone of Morocco, containing 
about 100 square miles of territory and 50,000 
inhabitants, will continue to be a part of Morocco 
and will be granted the newly prepared Consti- 
tution in the form of an edict of the Sultan. 
This ruler will retain control over his representa- 
tives, the Islamic courts and his Moslem subjects, 
and over certain Government services, subject to 
a right of intervention on the part of the Inter- 
national Municipality. 

The Municipality of Tangier will have a large 
measure of home rule, with a Council of Control 
consisting of a representative of the Sultan and 
the Consuls of several powers, and a Municipal 
Assembly of representatives of the subjects of 
certain powers together with Moslems and native 
Jews. A small number of foreign advisers will 
assist in the administration. The Municipality 
will draw revenues from customs, local taxation, 
public domains and port dues, and will maintain 
the local government and the native police force 
under European officers. The “ex-enemy” shares 
in the concession for the port will be divided 
between the Sultan and the Municipality. Mixed 
law courts will replace the Consular courts and 
the legal code will be substantially that used 
in the French Protectorate of Morocco. Foreign 
post offices will be abolished. 

Britain’s desires will be met by providing for 
the neutrality of the area in time of war and 
by an “open door” commercial policy. France, 
through her centrol of the Sultan’s Government, 
will retain enough influence to satisfy her claims. 
Spain will receive an extension of her zone in the 
neighborhood of Tangier. Recent advices indi- 
cate that since the interviews of the Prime Min- 
isters Primo de Rivera and Mussolini in Rome, 
Spain is inclined to hold out for greater advan- 
tages. 


IRAQ 


DRAFT of the Organic Law, approved by 
the Council of Ministers, was published in 
Bagdad Oct. 31. Like all the new Consti- 
tutions that have arisen in recent years, it is lib- 
eral and long. Yet, as becomes a document 
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prepared under British 
conservative elements. All citizens are to have 
equal rights and obligations, irrespective of 
race, religion and language; security against 
illegal arrest and compulsory labor; freedom of 
speech, assembly, association and worship; and 
the right to establish and maintain schools in 
any language. The State religion is Moham- 
medanism, and the official language is Arabic. 
The King is sovereign and irresponsible, but all 
edicts must be signed by the Prime Minister and 
one or more Ministers. The Ministers are jointly 
and severally responsible to the Chamber of 
Deputies, which meets annually, for a session of 
from four to six months. The Chamber will 
number seventy-five, elected for four years, on 
the basis of one Deputy to each 20,000 males. 
The Senate will consist of twenty distinguished 
men, nominated by the King, to serve eight years. 
Civil, religious and special courts are provided, 
under conditions which substantially do away 
with the capitulations. “No monopoly or con- 
cession for the exploitation or development of 
the natural resources of the country or for serv- 
ices of public utility shall be granted, nor shall 
any Government revenue be farmed out except 
in accordance with law.” Validation is pro- 
vided for the laws and judgments of the Otto- 
man régime, the British Occupation and the 
Provisional Government. The Constitution 
cannot be amended for five years, and _there- 
after amendments must secure a two-thirds ma- 
jority in both houses in the terms of two succes- 
sive Chambers of Deputies. 


influence, it contains 


Observers at Washington noted that the 
clause in the new Constitution which validates 
the acts of the old Ottoman Government may 
be held to support concessions for oil develop- 
ment near Mosul, granted before the World War 
to the Anglo-French Petroleum Company. 
Should negotiations between the British Gov- 
ernment and Turkey leave Mosul to Iraq, the 
declaration at Lausanne in favor of the open 
door in Turkish oil fields might be largely an- 
nulled through this clause. On the occasion of 
the visit to Mosul in October of King Feisal and 
Sir Henry Dobbs, the British High Commis- 
sioner, the latter assured the Mosulites that 
Mosul would be included in the State of Iraq. 

The Cabinet resigned on Nov. 15, after a year 
in office. General Jafar Pasha el Askari, who 
had served as Minister of War, formed a new 
Cabinet. 

The press of Bagdad has been attacking the 
Persian Government furiously, alleging an in- 
tention on the part of Riza Khan to end all 
tribal rule in Persia, and particularly that of 
Amirs of Arab descent. 


















































CHINA 


LTHOUGH the new Constitution of the Re- 

public of China was promulgated on Oct. 10, 

no steps seem to have been taken to bring it 
into operation. The civil war in the South assumed 
new impertance during the month. Here Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen, with his capital at Canton, is op- 
posed by his former lieutenant, General Chen 
Chiung-ming. Dr. Sun has had the help of troops 
from Yunnan and Kwangsi, and late in November 
the arrival of about 10,000 Hunan troops under 
General Tan Yen-kai was reported. On the other 
hand, Dr. Sun has asserted that the Chihli military 
party has actively aided the efforts of General 
Chen to capture Canton. During the month the 
fortunes of war fluctuated. -On Nov. 11 Sun’s 
forces captured Waichow, the recent headquarters 
of General Chen, but this was followed by the 
advance of Chen’s troops to within twenty miles 
of Canton, where martial law had been pro- 
claimed, and American marines landed to protect 
mission property. 

Reports of drastic measures to raise funds have 
come from Canton. Government lands and temple 
sites have been sold to private purchasers, and 
an order was issued that the lands of persons 
who could not present complete titles would be 
confiscated. An international question was pre- 
sented when Dr. Sun threatened to seize the 
Custom House and take possession of the cus- 
toms receipts. Heretofore, in spite of civil war 
in various parts of the republic, the services 
under foreign direction—the maritime customs, 
salt gabelle and Post Office—have not been mo- 
lested, and their receipts have gone to Peking. 
Now Dr. Sun has announced that as the customs 
receipts (after setting aside the sum necessary 
to pay off foreign loans charged against them) 
have been used to finance the Chihli Party, he 
intends to use the receipts at Canton as long as 
the income from the rest of China is sufficient to 
meet foreign obligations. Marines from the for- 
eign warships were promptly landed to protect the 





Custom House. 

Former President Li Yuan-hung has gone to 
Japan for reasons of health. This terminates, at 
least for the present, his opposition to President 
Tsao Kun. 

There has been no improvement in the bandit 
situation during the month. An American mis- 
sionary, E. W. Schmalzreid, was captured near the 
Hunan-Kweichow border. His wife and _ three 
nurses who were with him were allowed to pro- 


ceed. The American legation promptly took up 
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the case with the Peking authorities, but their 
control is slight in the region where the raid oc- 
curred. A report from Honan province states that 
at least sixty groups of bandits, numbering from 
600 to 2,000 each, are operating around Nanyang- 
fu. A recent episode in these bandit annals was 
the raiding of Likwankia, in southwest Honan 
where 2,000 of the inhabitants were killed or 
wounded. In the bandit-infested provinces the 
walled cities and towns are sought as refuges by 
the wealthy, the gates are closed at night, and 
guards posted as in wartime. A pirate raid was 
reported on Nov. 15, when a stranded Japanese 
collier, the Taito Maru, was boarded by pirates 
near Whampoa, south of Canton. 

For the first time since the right of extra- 
territoriality was granted to subjects of the 
treaty powers, a Chinese court has condemned a 
white man to death. The accused was a noted 
Russian desperado named Kornilov, who was ar- 
rested in Harbin, Manchuria. As the Russians in 
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China have lost their extraterritorial status, the 
case was tried in the local Chinese court, and the 
conviction and sentence of Korniloy followed. 

The Chinese Government has approved a con- 
tract with the Federal Telegraph Company of 
Delaware for the construction of five radio sta- 
tions along the coast. The central station at 
Shanghai will have a power of 1,000,000 watts 
and will be able to communicate with Honolulu 
and San Francisco. This contract has been op- 
posed by Japan in the interests of the Mitsui 
company, which claims a monopoly under a prior 
concession, and a proposal has been made that 
China buy out the conflicting concessions. 

Reports from the Yangtze Valley indicate a 
rapid decline in the Japanese boycott, which had 
assumed alarming proportions a few months 
earlier. 

Eight of the interested foreign powers have pro- 
tested to the Chinese Government that the pay- 
ments of the Boxer indemnity must be made in 
gold, instead of in the depreciated currency China 
had proposed to use in payments to France. 


JAPAN 


TMHE aftermath of the earthquake disaster still 

occupies the public mind. A special session 
of the Imperial Diet was convened on Dec. 10 to 
consider financial measures necessary to meet the 
situation caused by the catastrophe. The Japa- 
nese Financial Commission in the United States 
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announced on Dec. 12 that the budget for resto- 
ration purposes, to be submitted to the Diet by 
the Finance Minister, would amount to 597,747,- 
049 yen, or roughly $295,000,000, to be met by 
Joan flotations from 1924 to 1928. The Japa- 
nese Government has offered to advance funds 
to certain insurance companies sufficient to pay 
10 per cent. of their losses. These loans are 
available to foreign companies operating a Japan. 
They will bear 2 per cent. interest and be repay- 
able through sinking funds. 

After the lifting of the censorship, late in Oc- 
tober, the Japanese press began to print many 
details of the drastic reprisals meted out by 
volunteer bands upon persons suspected of in- 
cendiarism, looting and other crimes during the 
earthquake horror. Koreans especially were under 
suspicion, and it appears that several hundred were 
killed at different places in the earthquake zone; 
some Chinese and Japanese also suffered. Many 
arrests have been made and the whole matter is 
now under judicial investigation. 

The marriage of the Prince Regent and Princess 
Nagato, postponed because of the earthquake, has 
been set for Feb. 6, 1924. The public celebration 
will take place the following Autumn. Among 
his subjects the young Prince Regent has won: 
a place comparable only to that of the Prince of 
Wales among the British people. Prince Kunihisa 
Kuni, brother of Princess Nagato, has at his own 
request been divested of his imperial rank and 
henceforth will be a commoner with the title of 
Marquis Kuni. 

The regular session of the Diet will open on 
Dec. 25. An important bill to be considered at 
this session is the extension of the suffrage by 
the elimination of all tax-paying qualifications. 
A proposal to reform the House of Peers will also 
be discussed. 

Retrenchment in expenditures is the order of 
the day. The Cabinet’s estimate for the ordinary 
budget for 1924 is 1,270,000,000 yen ($635,000,- 
000), a reduction of 104,000,000 below the figures 
for the current year. In addition the revised 
budget for 1923 has been cut 107,000,000 yen be- 
low the appropriations made by the Diet. The 
Navy Department has reduced its budget for the 
present fiscal year by 39,000,000 yen, and its pro- 
posed budget for 1924 is placed at 41,000,000 yen 
less than its earlier estimate. The amount avail- 
able for rehabilitation will certainly be much less 
than the early plans called for. With the con- 
vening of the Diet interest centres in the stability 
of the Yamamoto Ministry. Although it is a no- 
party Ministry, the unquestioned ability of many 
of its members may bring it the support necessary 
to carry through its proposals. 

Captain Amakasu, the confessed murderer of 
Osugi Sakai, a leading Socialist, and his wife, 
has been sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment by 
a court-martial. Sergeant Mori, who strangled 
the nephew of Osugi, was sentenced to three 
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years. Three privates were acquitted as having 
obeyed orders. 

The news of the decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court sustaining in full, on Nov. 12 and 
19, the alien land laws of California and Wash- 
ington, evoked expressions of regret in the Japa- 
nese press at the discrimination involved. In 
responsible Japanese quarters there is little oppo- 
sition to the American immigration policy, or to 
the land laws of certain Western States, except 
in su far as they discriminate between Japanese 
and other aliens. In Japan all aliens are treated 
alike. The Government has been urged to pro- 
.vide means for bringing to an end the question 
of dual nationality. Reprisals in the matter of 
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land holding would, however, affect the citizens 
of American States which do not discriminate 
against Japanese. 

The United States Government has announced 
the removal of the American Consulate General 
from Yokohama to Tokio. 

The Rev. S. Motoda was consecrated a Bishop 
of the Episcopal Church in Tokio (Dec. 7), 
marking the establishment of a seif-supporting 
branch of the Anglican Communion in Japan. 

New earthquake shocks at Nagoya, 170 miles 
southwest of Tokio, also in several large cities ot 
Central Japan, including Kobe and Osaka, and in 
the Island of Formosa, were reported on Dec. 3 


and Dec. 5. 


ARMIES AND NAVIES OF THE WORLD 


By GRASER SCHORNSTHEIMER 
[CHIEF EVENTS OF THE MONTH ENDED Dec, 15, 1923] 


HE United States—The annual report of the 
Secretary of the Navy to the President was 
made public Dec. 10. Mr. Denby praises the 


fleet for the fuel savings which made the ma- 


noeuvres possible. Though the report compliments 
the service on its efficiency, it also points out the 
weaknesses uncovered during the operations. 

Mr. Denby shows that 112 ships, of which 
101° were of combatant types, were decommis- 
sioned during the year, and that only 29 were 
placed in active service. No mention is made 
of the serious personnel shortage. There are but 
86,000 men in service at present. 

Capital ships condemned by the Naval Treaty 
are being scrapped at a satisfactory rate. By 
the end of the year only those vessels to be 
used as targets will remain afloat. 

Regarding new construction, Mr. Denby recom- 
mends the immediate building of eight new fast 
cruisers of 10,000 tons to round out the fleet. The 
construction of the remaining three fleet sub- 
of the 1916 program is also recom- 
mended. The Secretary also considers three new 
and large cruiser submarines necessary. The re- 
placement of unsafe aircraft and the acquisition 
of additional planes is urged. Six new shallow- 
draught river gunboats for service against Chinese 
river pirates ere urgently needed, according to Mr. 
Jenby. 

The Secretary urgently appeals to the Presi- 
dent concerning the proposed modernization of 
the capital ships of our treaty ratio. The sum of 
$6,500,000 was appropriated by Congress last 
year to give added elevation to the turret guns. 
As Congress was unintentionally misinformed as 
to the range in ships of the British Navy, the 
department did not expend the appropriation. 
This was to allow Congress to repeal the measure 
should it choose to do so. Mr. Denby states that 


marines 


the proposed increased elevation is in no way a 
violation of the naval treaty. 

A total of $30,000,000, of which $6,500,000 is al- 
ready available, will be needed to modernize our 
ships. The modernization includes added deck 
protection, the conversion of certain ships to 
oil burning and the blistering of the sides of 
thirteen vessels against torpedo and aircraft bomb 
attack. In the near future the department will 
send the Zeppelin Shenandoah on a North Pole 
flight. The Secretary has directed Admiral 
Moffet, Chief of Naval Aeronautics, to convene 
a board to study the matter. Out of the 
forty-two recognized world’s records for air- 
craft performance, our navy holds twenty-three 
and our army twelve. The others are held in 
Europe. 

The battleship West Virginia, a sister ship to 
the Colorado and Maryland, was completed in 
November, 1923. She displaces 32,600 tons, has 
a speed of 21 knots and carries a battery of 
eight 16-inch guns. She is somewhat smaller, 
slower and less powerful than the best ships in 
the British and Japanese Navies. 

The army and navy manoeuvres at Panama 
proved the necessity of added defenses for the 
canal. 
at Panama. 


There is now only one old 16-inch gun 


The Coast Artillery expects to re- 
ceive a number of the 16-inch 50-calibre guns 
built by the navy for the capital ships to be 
scrapped, and it is hoped that Congress will 
provide the funds to mount them at Panama and 
in the Hawaiian Islands, which are the only is- 
lands in the Pacific which may be properly forti 
fied under the naval treaty. 

Four new types of anti-aircraft guns of re- 
markable efficiency have been developed. One 
is a .50-calibre machine gun capable of firing 
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500 aimed shots a_ minute. It has a 
horizontal range of about five miles and a 
straight-up range of from 8,000 to 12,000 feet. 
The second gun is a 1.4-inch machine gun, fir- 
ing an explosive shell of approximately two 
pounds. The shells are so delicate they will ex- 
plode upon touching the lightest fabric. At the 
same time they are entirely safe to handle and to 
load. The gun is capable of firing from 100 to 
120 shots a minute, and has a straight-up range 
of 14,000 feet. The tracers of the shells are 
visible to an altitude of 10,000 feet. Third, is a 
three-inch gun mounted on a special carriage. The 
traverse are of fire is no less than the full 360 
degrees of a circle. The extreme elevation is 
80 degrees. The shell weighs fifteen pounds, 
has a horizontal range of nearly seven miles and 
a straight-up range of nearly four miles. Finally 
comes a 4.7-inch weapon, regarding the details of 
which the ordnance officers are somewhat reti- 
cent. It is said to be the most effective of the 


lot. The shell weighs forty-five pounds and has 
The elevation is 


a ceiling of about seven miles. 
80 degrees. 

Japanese Empire—The Ministry of the Navy 
has announced that the recent earthquake dis- 
aster will not curtail the naval building program. 
This statement fits well with the construction 
record of the last year. More ships are being 
built by Japan than by any other nation. Three 
new cruisers, the Yubari, Isudzu and Yura, have 
been completed. This brings the total number 
of Japanese fast cruisers in service to fifteen, as 
against two for America and thirty-seven for the 
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The recently completed U. S. S. 
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British Empire. Four cruisers have been launched 
since Jan. 1, 1923—the Kawachi, Abu- 
kuma, Kinu and Sendai. The large 10,000-ton 
cruiser Myoko was laid down at the Kure dock- 
yard about the time of the disaster. 

The following vessels have been ordered, but 
not yet laid down: The Nachi, to be built at 
the Yokosuka Dock Yard; an unnamed 10,000-ton 
cruiser at the Sasebo Yard, and the Kinugasa, 
Furutaka and Kako, to be built by the Kure 
Yard, and the Mitsubishi and Kawasaki Com- 
panies respectively. A further 10,000-ton cruiser 
is authorized, but has not been ordered. Another 
cruiser, the Jintsuu, is building. These ships 
will bring the total number of cruisers up to 
27, as against 10 for America and 54 for the 
British Empire. 

Seven destroyers have been completed, the 
1, 3, 4, 5, 8, 10 and 16. Three others have been 
launched, the 6, 12 and 18, and a further ship, 
the 17, has been laid down. Twenty-five other 
destroyers are building or authorized. Three 
large submarines, the 44, 51 and 62, have been 
completed. Five others, ihe 52, 69, 70, 71 and 73, 
have been launched, and a further vessel, the 82, 
has been laid down. Thirty other submarines 
are said to be either building or projected. Two - 
gunboats and two minesweepers have been com- 
pleted and two other gunboats have been 
launched. Two minesweepers have been laid 
down and others are projected. The large sub- 
marine tender Jengie has been completed, and a 
sister ship, the Chogei, has been laid down. The 
tanker Hondo has been completed, and the Ma- 


\ 


e, carrying planes which are launched from the side 


by means of catapults 
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miya has been launched. Oiher 
auxiliaries are building and author- 
ized. 

Japan now possesses the largest 
fuel oil storage tank in the world. 
It was recently completed at the 
Kure Dock Yard. It has a capacity 
of 100,009 tons. 

The Submarine 70, which went 
down with her crew at Kobe, has 
been recovered. While Admiral 
Yashikawa, commanding the Kure 
section, and his staff were attending 
the services for those lost on the 70, 
No. 26 went down at her pier at 
Kure. These accidents are causing 
considerable alarm in the service. 
The press is demanding an explana- 
tion, making caustic remarks con- 
cerning the scandal of the construc- 
tion of the Amagi. The British 
Foreign Office has been informed 
that as a result of the damage sus- 
tained by this vessel during the 
earthquake, it will be impossible to 
complete her, and that the Navy 
Department intends to complete the 
battleship Kaga as an aircrafi carrier 
in her stead. 

The Kaga was to have been a 
41,000-ton battleship of 23 knots 
speed and carrying ten 16-inch guns. 
She is 750 feet long and has a beam 
of 100 feet. 

Concerning the governmental re- 
trenchment incidental to the disaster, 
Admiral Takarabe, Minister of the 
Navy, states that the navy will con- 
tribute its share. A total of 39,000,- 
000 yen, about $19,500,000, has been cut from the 
naval estimates for the year. This sum will be 
realized by prolonging the construction of all 
auxiliary vessels one year. 


vessel 
Sevres, 


While at the launching of the cruiser Sendai 
at Nagasaki, Oct. 31, Admiral Takarabe highly 
praised the work of the Japanese naval wireless 
service. At the risk of being suppressed, the 
British-owned Japan Chronicle of Kobe takes 
issue with him, making the charge that instead 
of helping with their wireless, the Japanese Navy 
industriously jammed the wireless of foreign ves- 
prevent any news from 
getting through. The Chronicle concludes: “It 
was left for the American Navy to establish com- 
Tokio and Yokohama, be- 
sides the accomplishment of far more relief than 
Admiral Takarabe’s navy gave.” 


sels to messages or 


munication between 
Japanese lan- 
guage newspapers use the same tone in discuss- 
ing the matter. 

were killed in a turret of the 


Seve ral men 


The Turkish cruiser Hamidieh 
was to have been scrapped under the Treaty of 
but the 
Treaty of Lausanne in accordance with which the whole 
fleet was 
of the principal naval vessels belonging to Turkey. 


Turkish 
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at Constantinople. This 


scrapping was delayed until after the 


returned. The Hamidieh is now one 


battleship Negato recently when the guns were 
being fired at a high angle of elevation. 

The British Empire—It has finally been de- 
cided that the battle cruisers Hood and Repulse 
shall accompany the first light cruiser squadron 
on the world flag-showing cruise. 

According to an Admiralty announcement the 
battleship Audacious sank off the north coast of 
Scotland on Oct. 27, 1914, after the explosion of 
one of her magazines. Several hours previously the 
ship struck a mine, The Audacious was the only 
British dreadnought which could have possib!y 
been considered a victim ‘of the submarine. It 
was popularly supposed that the vessel went down 
as the result of being torpedoed or mined. 

Constructional activity in the British Navy dur- 
ing 1923 was unabated. Work has continued on 
the battleships Nelson and Rodney, the cruiser- 
minelayer Adventure, the cruisers Effingham, 
Frobisher, Emerald, Enterprise, the flotilla lead- 
ers Keppel and Broke, the destroyers Shikari, 
Witch and Waterhen, and the submarines X-1, 
L-23, 26, 27, 53 and 54. The submarine X-1 is 
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nearing completion. Among the current state- 
ments of her details it is said that she carries 
a 13.5-inch gun. It is pointed out that the 
mounting of a 13.5 gun would have been a 
violation of the Naval Treaty. The vessel is 
merely a very large cruiser submarine; in fact, 
she is the largest submarine in the world. The 
feature of her construction is a new type of 
propulsion which the Admiralty wishes to keep 
secret for the time being. The vessel is a purely 
experimental type and may finally carry 5.5 or 7.5 
inch guns. The aircraft carrier Hermes, the 
destroyer Wren and the submarines L-69 and K-26 
have been completed. 

The Admiralty has announced that several new 
10,000 ton cruisers will be built. The program 
wil! call for seventeen vessels, to cost approxi- 
mately £1,500,000 each. Six or eight ships will 
be laid down immediately. The refitting of the 
aireraft carrier Argus is being completed, and the 
cruiser Glorious is to be transformed into an air- 
craft carrier. 

Turkey—The Turkish Navy, inclusive of the 
ex-German battle -cruiser Goeben, is restored 
by the. Treaty of Lausanne. In addition to the 
Goeben, the important vessels are the battleship 
Toorgood Reis and the cruisers Medjidieh and 
Hamidieh. They were taken from the Turks 
under the provisions of the armistice. All the 


DEATHS OF 


Professor JoHN BeverLy RosrtNnson, architect 
and former head of the Washington University 
School of Architecture, at St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 13, 
aged 70. 

Rear Admiral Eowin Lonenecker Sr., U. S. N., 
retired, at Reading, Pa., aged 79. 

CuiFForpD THORNE, at London, Nov. 13, aged 
15. Mr. Thorne was an outstanding authority 
on railway and tax questions. He was «a leader 
in demanding railroad reform. 


Ernst Aucust WitHetm, Duke of Brunswick- 
Luneberg, formerly Duke of Cumberland in the 
British peerage, at Gmunden, Austria, Nov. 14, 
aged 78. Ernst August Wilhelm was born a 
Prince of Hanover. A long-standing feud be- 
tween him and the Hohenzollerns dating from 
1866 was adjusted by the marriage of his son to 
the Kaiser’s daughter, Princess Victoria Luise, in 
1913. As a member of the House of Guelph, the 
Duke was persona grata‘at the British Court 
prior to the war, and was given the title of Duke 
of Cumberland. At the outbreak of the war he 
was stripped of all British honors. 

AntHony CAmINeETTI, Commissioner of Immi- 
eration during the Wilson Administration, who 
was active in the prosecution of alleged “Red” 
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vessels are in an unseaworthy condition, but 
may be brought to some semblance of efficiency 
by thorough refitting. Three boilers are working 
day and night aboard the Goeben and the en- 
gines are kept moving to keep the water out. The 
breeches of the guns and the fire control system 
have been removed. With these ships effective, 
the Turks will be superior to the Rumanians 
and Russians in the Black Sea and to the 
Greeks in the Aegean. 

France—tThe Section Technique of the Minis- 
try of the Navy has prepared plans for a 35,000- 
ton battle cruiser, to carry eight 16-inch guns in 
two quadruple turrets. These plans are probably 
for the ship to replace the battleship France, 
sunk last year off Toulon. An attempt is being 
made at present to raise her. 

The French Army in Germany numbers around 
110,000 men at present. Five complete infantry 
divisions, with their auxiliaries of cavalry, ar- 
tillery and specialist corps, are in the Ruhr 
proper. 

Four complete infantry divisions and two di- 
visions of infantry, without auxiliaries, together 
with 8,000 railroad men, under military control, 
are west of the Rhine. The whole army is so 
deployed as to be capable of immediate concen- 
tration and action under any of the several plans . 
of advance. 


PERSONS OF PROMINENCE 


MoNTH ENDED Dec, 14, 1923, 


activities which led to the deportation of Emma 
Goldman, Alexander Berkman and others, at 
Jackson, Cal., Nov. 17. 

Georce CHADBOURNE TAYLOR, President of the 
American Railway Express Company, at Pelham 
Heights, NY Y., Nov. 18, aged 55. Mr. Taylor 
began his career as a driver for the American 
Express Company. 

The Hon. Lady Let1a HERBERT, widow of Sir 
Michael Herbert, British Ambassador to the 
United States, at London, Nov. 19. Lady Her- 
bert was American born, the daughter of the 
late Richard T. Wilson. 

Dr. Rupotpw FE. A. HAveNSTEIN, President of 
the Reichsbank, at Berlin, Nov. 20, aged 66. He 
was in charge of German financing during the 
World War. 

Viscountess Mortey, widow of the Liberal 
statesman, at Wimbledon, England, Nov. 26, aged 
83. The fact of Morley’s marriage did not be- 
come generally known until his death. They 
lived as man. and wife for many years prior to 
their marriage following the death of her husband. 

Rear Admiral A. C. Wise, U. S. N., retired, at 
Honolulu, Nov. 23, aged 81. 


FrepertcK Dtxon, editor of The International 
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Interpreter and former editor of The Christian 
Science Monitor, at New York, Nov. 25. 

DanieL Perxotro Hays, lawyer and _ philan- 
thropist, at New York, Nov. 24, aged 69. ; 
~ Sroyan Proritcu, first Prime Minister of the 
new Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes 
(Yugoslavia). M. Protitch began public life 
in 1887, when he was elected to the Serbian 
Parliament, and for over thirty years thereafter 
was a leading figure in the politics of the Balkan 
Peninsula. He helped write the Serbian answer 
to the Austrian ultimatum in 1914, and during 
the World War was a prominent member of the 
Yugoslav National Committee. 

Lord Loresurn, ex-Lord Chancellor, at Deal, 
England, Nov. 30, aged 77. 

CuarLes M. Warner, financier and industrial- 
ist, at Syracuse, N. Y., Dec. 1, aged 77. 

Captain ArtHurR MacArtuor, U. S. N., com- 
mander of the first American submarine, the 
Holland, at Washington, Dec. 2, aged 67. 

Sir WitttAm Mackenzie, Canadian financier 
and railroad builder, at Toronto, Dec. 5, aged 74. 
Beginning life as a country school teacher, Sir 
William went into the lumber business, and 
later, perceiving the possibilities of the rail- 
roads, constructed several sections of the Grand 
Trunk. He built the line of the Canadian 


Pacific through the Rocky Mountains and then 
began the construction of another transcontinental 


line, the Canadian Northern, completed in 1915. 
Maurice Barres, novelist and legislator, at 
Paris, Dec. 5, aged 61. He was a member of the 
French Academy. 
ANATOLE KrupENSKKY, former Russian An- 
bassador under the Czarist régime, to Italy and 
Japan; Dec. 6. 
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Sir FrepericK Treves, British surgeon and 
Professor of Anatomy and Pathology of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, at Lausanne, Dec. 7, 
aged 73. 

THomMAS GEORGE SHAUGHNESSY, first Baron of 
Montreal, Chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Canadian Pacific Railway, at Mon- 
treal, Dec. 10, aged 70. Born in Milwaukee, 
Wis., Oct. 6, 1853, he attended the public schools 
there until entering the employ of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. At the age of 
29 Sir William Van Horne engaged him as 
general purchasing agent for the infant Canadian 
Pacific. He became President of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway in 1899, and inaugurated a pol- 
icy of extension that did much to develop Can- 
adian resources. 

Joun REVELSTOKE RATHOM, newspaper man, al 
Providence, R. I., Dec. 11, aged 55. As editor of 
The Providence Journal, Mr. Rathom became in- 
ternationally known for his exposures of the illicit 
activities of German agents in this country dur- 
ing the World War. Australian born, he had 
served as war correspondent with the British 
forces in the Soudan‘ after Gordon’s fatal expe- 
dition, and in the Spanish and Boer Wars. 

Wiitram A. Pinkerton, famous detective, at 
Los Angeles, Dec. 11, aged 78. Pinkerton, began 
his career during the Civil War as an agent of the 
Union Secret Service, when only 15 years old. 
Upon the death of his father, Allan Pinkerton, 
he and his brother Robert conducted the Pinker- 
ton Agency, specializing in bank protection. In 
1911 William Pinkerton was summoned to London 
to assist in the protection of the Coronation of 
George V. 





